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Editor's  Foreword 

In  1936  at  Susquehanna  University  it  was  decided  that  we  would  attempt  to 
produce  an  annual  faculty  journal  of  research  articles,  a  rather  ambitious  and 
unusual  effort  for  a  small  college  to  undertake  with  a  faculty  of  thirty-five, 
approximately:  ten  in  music,  four  in  business  and  finance,  and  about  twenty  in 
liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

The  first  number  appeared  in  May  1936  and  subsequent  issues  in  January  for 
1937,  1938,  1939,  and  1940.  With  the  number  of  January  1940,  we  closed  the  first 
volume  with  a  total  of  215  pages  or  an  average  of  43  pages  for  each  of  the  numbers. 
And  with  the  present  number  we  begin  the  second  volume,  scheduled  to  appear 
annually  in  March  instead  of  January. 

From  the  responses  which  we  have  received,  we  feel  justified  in  continuing 
the  journal.  As  faculty  members,  we  wish  to  repeat  our  gratitude  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Susquehanna  University  for  scholarly  interest,  financial  support,  and 
continued  faith. 

Arthur  Herman  Wilson 

Susquehanna  University 

Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


The  Reading  Problem  of  College  Students 

by  George  F.  Dunkelberger 

I.  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  READING 
Reading  is  quite  generally  acknowledged  as  the  field  in  which  many  of  the 
school  problems  may  be  found.  Whether  we  read  for  business  or  pleasure,  reading 
is  tremendously  important.  Probably  four-fifths  of  all  the  studying  in  the  elementary 
grades  is  reading;  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  all  the  studying  in  the  high 
school  and  college  is  reading.  Pupils  of  Grades  1  and  2  fail  of  promotion  because 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  them  are  poor  readers.  Reading  difficulties  are 
not  restricted  to  the  elementary  school.  They  are  prominent  on  the  level  of  the 
high  school  and  the  college.  Many  college  students  fail  to  make  the  grade  because 
they  are  poor  readers.  How  many  college  students  fail  because  of  poor  reading 
alone  probably  nobody  knows,  but  the  fact  remains  that  many  of  the  college 
failures  have  reading  habits  common  to  sixth-grade  school  children.  The  college 
student  in  courses  in  English  and  the  social  sciences  is  required  to  do  a  large 
amount  of  reading  at  a  time  when  his  reading  habits  are  not  commensurate  with 
these  demands.  Such  a  situation  unremedied  dooms  the  student  to  failure  from 
the  very  start. 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of  college  students  are  deficient  in  reading  skills. 
In  a  test  of  college  freshmen  at  Miami  University,  it  was  found  that  fifty-five 
percent  were  below  the  standard  of  high  school  seniors;  twenty  percent  were 
unable  to  read  as  well  as  the  average  pupil  of  the  ninth  grade.  At  the  University 
of  Chicago,  the  range  in  reading  rate  was  from  fewer  than  two  words  per  second 
(one  hundred  words  per  minute)  to  more  than  seven  words  per  second  (over 
four  hundred  words  per  minute).  The  eye  fixations  varied  from  five  to  fifteen 
per  line  and  the  regressions  averaged  five  to  a  line.  In  other  words,  the  slowest 
reader  took  about  three  minutes  to  read  what  he  should  have  read  in  one  minute. 
At  Ohio  State  University,  it  was  found  that  scarcely  ten  percent  were  able  to 
read  seventh  and  eighth  grade  reading  matter  sufficiently  well  to  get  the  main 
idea.  The  range  in  comprehension  was  just  as  marked.  At  Susquehanna  University, 
about  two-fifths  of  the  incoming  class  for  the  year  1939-1940  and  about  two-fifths 
of  the  incoming  class  for  1940-1941  were  below  the  college  standards  in  reading 
ability. 

II.    WHY  ARE  SO  MANY  PEOPLE   POOR   READERS? 

Poor  reading  ability  can  not  be  traced  to  any  one  particular  cause.  It  usually 
is  the  result  of  a  composite  of  several  factors.  All  remedial  measures  must  start 
with  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  all  these  factors,  now  to  be  discussed. 

1.  Persons  of  low  I.  Q.  obviously  can  not  become  good  readers.  Any  deficiency 
in  the  inborn  capacity  to  acquire  mental  alertness,  sound  judgment,  emotional 
balance,  and  general  adaptability  keeps  a  student  from  making  progress  in  reading. 
Both  oral  and  silent  reading  involve  thinking.  They  demand  rate  and  comprehen- 
sion. Merely  moving  the  eyes  across  the  printed  page  may  not  be  reading  at  all. 
People  of  high  I.Q.  may  be  poor  readers.  This  shortcoming  is  remediable.  People 
of  low  I.Q.  can  not  become  good  readers.  Their  condition  is  irremediable.  Reading 
is  much  more  than  pronouncing  words  and  receiving  information  from  the  printed 
page,  for  reading  is  not  just  a  receptive  process  but  an  active,  creative  process. 
In  reading,  a  person  gets  only  when  he  gives.  And  what  does  he  give  when  he 
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reads?  The  answer  is  his  experience.  Reading  then  is  not  a  passive  performance 
where  the  reader  waits  for  what  the  author  has  to  present.  The  author  gives  only 
in  proportion  to  what  the  reader  brings  to  him  in  the  nature  of  experience.  The 
interest  a  person  draws  while  reading  depends  upon  the  capital  he  has  invested. 
He  reads  a  story  or  a  description  of  a  scene  literally  with  his  own  experiences.  He 
reads  with  what  he  has  seen,  heard,  smelled,  tasted,  and  felt.  He  reads  with  his 
emotions,  with  the  observations  he  has  made,  with  the  ideas  he  has  evolved,  with 
the  sympathies  he  has  developed,  and  with  the  prejudices  he  has  failed  to  rid 
himself  of. 

What  then  does  a  person  do  when  he  is  reading?  He  passes  rapidly  from  one 
picture  to  another;  one  emotion  is  followed  closely  by  another,  and  one  scene 
rapidly  succeeds  another.  The  whole  process  is  continuous.  Reading  is  comparable 
to  the  operation  of  a  moving-picture  machine.  As  we  all  know,  a  moving  picture 
consists  of  a  large  number  of  separate  and  distinct  pictures  thrown  upon  the  screen 
in  rapid  succession,  perhaps  twenty  pictures  per  second,  or  twelve  hundred  per 
minute,  or  seventy-two  thousand  per  hour.  Because  of  this  great  velocity,  they 
fuse  and  appear  as  one  continuous  picture.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  moving- 
picture  machine  running  too  rapidly  or  too  slowly.  It  is  the  same  with  reading. 
There  is  a  normal  rate  in  both  processes  that  will  bring  the  best  results.  The 
average  page  contains  about  three  hundred  words.  It  takes  the  average  reader 
about  one  minute  to  read  a  page.  Otherwise  stated,  about  five  words  per  second 
are  thrown  upon  the  sensitized  screen  of  the  mind.  Each  word  is  on  the  mind's 
screen  just  long  enough  for  the  mind  to  feel  the  flavor  of  its  significance.  These 
fuse  and  a  "mental  movie"  is  the  result.  It  becomes  perfectly  obvious  that  a  person 
must  have  at  least  a  good  average  intelligence  in  order  to  become  a  good  reader. 
The  reading  process  is  far  too  complicated  for  persons  of  low  intelligence  to 
become  skilled  in  the  art  of  reading. 

2.  A  person  always  reads  best  when  he  reads  with  a  purpose,  when  he  looks 
for  something,  or  when  he  aims  to  find  some  definite  thing.  Failure  in  reading 
is  usually  due  to  a  lack  of  mental  concentration.  A  drive  in  the  open  country 
often  results  in  the  driver's  seeing  nothing  in  particular  because  he  was  not  looking 
for  anything  in  particular.  Francis  Bacon  told  of  different  ways  to  read  a  book 
according  to  the  purpose  in  mind.  Said  he:  "Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others 
to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested."  When  a  reader 
desires  to  know  whether  an  article  or  book  contains  certain  facts,  he  skims  over 
it  to  find  out;  that  is,  he  tastes  it.  When  he  reads  an  exciting  story,  he  looks  only  for 
the  important  things;  that  is,  he  swallows  the  story.  When,  however,  he  wants  to 
know  the  details  as  well  as  the  main  idea,  he  chews  and  digests  what  he  is  reading. 
The  person  with  good  reading  habits  reads  with  a  definite  purpose.  The  presence  of 
the  purpose  spells  success;  its  absence  means  failure.  The  student  who  has  no 
interest  in  his  reading  gives  poor  attention  and  lacks  purpose  can  not  hope  to 
survive  long  in  college. 

3.  Bad  mechanical  habits  acquired  in  the  elementary  grades  are  often  carried 
over  into  the  high  school  and  college.  Much  remedial  work  and  even  failures 
in  school  could  be  avoided  by  simply  throwing  the  necessary  safeguards  around 
reading  in  the  primary  grades.  Lip-movements  definitely  retard  the  reading  rate 
irrespective  of  whether  a  person  believes  they  are  native  or  acquired.  They  are 
probably  native  because  of  the  baby's  tendency  toward  vocalizations.  But  we  have 
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to  keep  in  mind  that  the  original  nature  of  man  ill  adapts  him  to  the  kind  of 
civilization  in  which  he  has  to  live.  A  slow  reading  rate,  too  many  eye-fixations 
per  line,  long  duration  fixations,  numerous  regressive  eye-movements,  and  a  short 
comprehension  span  are  among  the  chief  mechanical  culprits  inimical  to  good 
reading. 

4.  Often  when  students  score  low  in  reading  comprehension,  they  also  rank 
low  in  vocabulary  tests.  A  good  vocabulary  is  indispensable  to  good  reading.  When 
a  college  student  has  a  sixth-grade  vocabulary,  his  days  are  already  numbered. 
He  may  be  able  to  recognize  and  pronounce  words,  but  he  is  unable  to  attach 
relevant  meanings  to  key  words  in  the  reading  selection. 

5.  It  is  a  truism  that  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  our  most  important  avenues  of 
information.  Defective  eyesight  necessarily  makes  school  work  difficult.  Retarda- 
tion in  school  work  and  even  failure  have  frequendy  been  traced  to  some  visual 
defect.  An  undiscovered  visual  defect  often  leads  to  an  early  elimination  from 
school.  Among  the  most  common  eye  defects  are  myopia,  hypermetropia,  astig- 
matism, strabismus,  nystagmus,  and  double  vision.  When  a  person  fails  to  get 
along  in  his  studies,  an  important  suggestion  is  the  examination  of  the  eyes  by 
a  competent  oculist. 

III.  HOW  TO  IDENTIFY  THE  POOR  READERS 
The  poor  reader  is  commonly  recognized  by  the  general  impression  which  he 
makes  upon  the  observer.  The  student  is  considered  a  poor  reader  when  his  rate 
and  comprehension  are  not  on  the  level  of  what  is  generally  expected.  The  plan 
usually  followed  by  the  writer  is  to  have  the  student  in  academic  difficulty  read 
several  pages  of  his  textbook  at  his  accustomed  rate  of  reading  with  the  under- 
standing that  later  on  he  will  be  questioned  on  the  content.  The  questions  asked 
are  in  the  nature  of  an  objective  test  to  simplify  scoring.  Standardized  reading 
tests  are  sometimes  used  instead. 

At  the  opening  of  the  school  year  1939-1940,  the  ophthalmograph  was  introduced 
at  Susquehanna  University  to  determine  the  reading  status  of  the  incoming  fresh- 
men. The  ophthalmograph  is  an  instrument  which  shows  what  the  eyes  are  doing 
while  the  reading  process  is  going  on.  It  is  a  portable,  binocular,  eye -movement 
camera.  The  eye  is  not  photographed  in  the  reading  process;  but  rather  it  is  the 
reflections  of  pencils  of  light  from  the  cornea.  The  film  moves  vertically  in  the 
camera,  and  the  eye  in  reading  moves  horizontally  across  the  page.  The  film 
moves  through  the  camera  at  the  rate  of  one-half  inch  per  second.  The  eye-fixations 
(eye-pauses)  are  indicated  by  vertical  marks  forming  a  double  stairway.  The 
number  of  steps  in  the  stairway  is  the  number  of  fixations  per  line.  The  length 
of  a  step  is  the  duration  of  the  fixation.  The  lines  between  two  successive  fixations 
are  the  eye-movements  in  going  from  one  fixation  to  the  next.  The  return  sweep 
is  the  eye-movement  from  the  end  of  one  line  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  line. 
Regressions  are  the  fixations  and  backward  movements.  The  duration  of  a  fixation 
is  the  time  required  to  perceive  symbols,  to  understand  meanings,  and  to  make 
certain  associations  before  going  to  the  next  fixation.  The  amount  comprehended 
in  a  single  fixation  is  the  span  of  recognition.  The  student's  comprehension  is 
determined  by  an  objective  test  on  the  content  of  the  material  read  while  the 
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photographic  process  was  going  on,  and  the  rate  is  determined  by  the  length  of 
the  film  required  to  photograph  the  eye-movements  during  the  reading  of  the 
material.  The  comprehension  is  an  important  score  because  there  is  no  reading 
when  there  is  no  comprehension.  One  can  readily  understand  that  the  use  of  the 
ophthalmograph  provides  very  important  information  about  the  mechanics  of 
reading. 

IV.  WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  FOR  THE  POOR  READER? 

In  the  improvement  of  reading,  a  person  must  first  know  the  trouble  and  then 
apply  the  proper  remedy.  What  is  to  be  improved  in  reading?  How  can  this 
improvement  be  made?  It  is  evident  that  the  two  chief  problems  in  reading  are 
rate  and  comprehension.  The  use  of  the  ophthalmograph  reveals  the  deficiencies 
in  the  mechanics  of  reading.  These  deficiencies  must  be  understood  by  the  student 
in  academic  difficulty  and  the  proper  remedial  procedures  pointed  out  to  him 
with  constant  checks  on  the  progress  made.  From  fifty  percent  to  one  hundred 
percent  improvement  in  rate  and  comprehension  have  been  found  possible.  The 
student's  vocabulary  may  need  to  be  very  much  enlarged.  Much  can  be  done  with 
this  by  studying  the  words  of  a  paragraph  before  reading  the  paragraph.  A  large 
amount  of  reading  has  to  be  done,  if  improvement  in  reading  is  earnestly  desired. 
People  learn  to  read  by  reading. 

The  student's  chief  difficulty  may  be  the  carry-over  of  reading  habits  from 
earlier  days.  Such  old  reading  habits  have  to  be  broken  by  substituting  new 
reading  habits.  The  student  may  have  learned  reading  by  the  word  method;  that 
is,  he  may  have  learned  to  read  by  looking  at  each  word  separately.  This  word- 
reading  habit  may  have  been  carried  up  to  his  college  days  and  may  constitute 
his  chief  weakness.  Those  of  us  who  learned  to  read  by  the  old  alphabet  method 
looked  at  the  letters  first.  Later  on,  if  our  reading  ability  progressed  normally, 
the  fixation  was  on  principal  words  or  key  words,  and  then  still  later  the  point 
was  reached  when  we  could  read  by  phrases,  sentences,  and  even  by  paragraphs. 
In  a  paragraph  the  first  sentence  may  express  what  the  author  intends  to  say;  in 
the  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph  may  be  found  what  he  did  say;  and  often  there 
exists  a  key  sentence  in  the  middle  of  the  paragraph.  Whatever  the  plan  of  the 
author  may  be,  it  must  be  understood  and  rigidly  made  use  of  in  one's  reading. 
This  principle  is  recognized  and  utilized  when  we  underline  while  reading. 

The  above  brief  oudine  of  procedure  has  been  tried  by  the  writer  with  whole- 
some results.  To  be  sure,  there  are  always  some  students  who  are  unwilling  to  pay 
the  price  of  substituting  new  habits  for  old  ones,  and  consequently  who  are 
compelled  to  terminate  their  college  career  by  the  close  of  the  first  or  second  year. 
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Radical  Disfranchisement  in  Arkansas  (1865-1874) 

by  William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

I. 

The  growing  cleavage  between  original  Unionists  and  amnestied  Confederates 
has  already  been  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  study.1  After  the  death  of 
Lincoln  and  the  end  of  the  war,  the  fissure  widened  rapidly  because,  as  the  rest 
of  the  rebels  laid  down  their  arms,  took  either  the  amnesty  oath  or  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  returned  home  to  Arkansas,  the  original  Unionists  were  soon 
heavily  outnumbered.  The  very  fact  that  the  Secessionists  had  been  numerous 
enough  to  carry  the  State  out  of  the  Union  in  1861  is  enough  to  indicate  that  the 
original  Unionist  element  was  in  a  minority  and  that  the  restored  Government 
of  1864  would  very  likely  rest  upon  less  than  a  majority.  By  the  time  all  prisoners 
of  war  from  the  State  had  taken  the  oath2  and  by  the  time  all  rebels  who  were 
still  fighting  when  the  war  ended  did  likewise,  the  original  Unionists  found 
themselves  in  an  unenviable  position.  They  believed  the  only  means  whereby 
they  conceivably  could  maintain  any  hold  on  the  Government  would  be  by  placing 
in  the  Constitution  of  1864  a  rigid  disfranchising  clause  to  take  the  place  of  the 
oath  which  had  been  placed  on  the  statute  books3 — an  oath  which  they  perceived 
was  too  feeble  a  barrier  to  prevent  the  Confederate  majority  from  getting  control 
of  the  State  at  the  next  election. 

President  Andrew  Johnson,  who  tried  to  carry  out,  in  the  main,  his  predecessor's 
policy,  recognized  the  Murphy  regime  in  Arkansas  which  had  been  established 
under  the  aegis  of  Lincoln  and  which  already  had  been  snubbed  several  times  by 
Congress.  He  issued  a  new  oath,  not  too  different  from  Lincoln's,  in  order  to 
provide  sufficient  personnel  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  plan  of  restoration.  Johnson's 
generosity  towards  the  rebels  led  them  to  go  too  far.  They  would  have  acted  more 
wisely  had  they  taken  back  seats  until  the  passions  of  the  war  had  subsided.  But 
they  did  not,  and  their  refusal  led  to  dire  results.  So  arrogant  did  they  become, 
in  the  eyes  of  loyalists,  that  the  military  officials  in  Arkansas  refused  to  allow  an 
election  to  reorganize  a  city  government  for  Little  Rock  on  October  16,  1865,  in 
spite  of  the  Governor's  order,  because  the  commissioners  of  elections  disregarded 
the  law  which  required  an  oath  from  voters.4 

The  beginning  of  the  end  of  Unionist  control  of  the  State  came  in  December, 
1865  when  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Rison  et  al.  vs.  Farr  decided 


1  See  the  author's  "Presidential  Disfranchisement  in  Arkansas  (1863-1865) " 
in  Susquehanna  University  Studies,  I  (Jan.,  1940)  182-93. 

2  Official  Records  of  the  Rebellion,  Series  I,  Volume  XXIII,  Part  I,  p.  348. 
For  more  information  on  the  activities  of  the  returned  rebels,  see  Thomas  S. 
Staples,  Reconstruction  in  Arkansas  1862-1874,  which  is  volume  CIX  of 
Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,  edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Po- 
litical Science  of  Columbia  University  (New  York,  1923),  pp.  59-60  and  77. 

3  Susquehanna  University  Studies,  op.  cit.,  I,  188,  discusses  this  law. 

4  Staples,  op.  cit.,  p.  77. 
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that  the  State  law  requiring  an  oath  from  all  electors  was  unconstitutional.  This 
opened  the  flood  gates  because  after  that  practically  no  one  was  disfranchised. 
All  the  Confederate  majority  now  needed  to  do  was  to  wait  patiently  until  the 
State  elections  in  August,  1866.  At  that  time  the  Confederate -Democratic  bloc 
secured  control  of  the  State  legislature  which  proceeded  to  pass  a  black  code — 
a  code  seriously  limiting  the  freedom  of  the  emancipated  negroes.  Other  legislation 
also  had  the  effect  of  undoing  the  work  of  the  original  Unionists.  Governor  Murphy 
was  left  as  the  only  remnant  of  the  original  Unionist  party  of  1864,  and  he  was 
unable  to  withstand  the  ex-rebel  majority.5 

In  brief,  Johnson's  brand  of  Presidential  disfranchisement  resulted,  or  so  it 
seemed  to  original  Unionists  in  Arkansas  and  to  radicals  at  Washington,  no  more 
successfully  than  had  Lincoln's.  In  this  State,  as  in  most  of  the  seceded  States, 
Presidential  restoration  had  placed  those  in  power  who  should  have  been  shelved; 
and  so  the  radicals  in  1867  moved  to  put  them  in  their  places.  Whether  the  radicals 
in  Congress  would  have  recognized  an  Arkansas  Government  which  disfranchised 
rebels  is  problematical.6  At  all  events  the  radicals  said  that,  inasmuch  as  most  of 
those  who  had  taken  the  State  out  of  the  Union  were  once  again  in  power,  the 
victory  would  be  lost  unless  something  was  done.  To  fight  a  war  to  free  the 
slaves  and  then  to  see  the  freedmen  partially  enslaved  again  by  a  black  code  was 
too  much  for  the  victors  to  permit. 

II. 

In  March  of  1867  Congress  passed  several  military  reconstruction  laws  whose 
purpose  was  to  create  a  Republican  party  in  the  Southern  States  composed  of 
original  Unionists  and  negroes.  The  South  was  divided  into  military  districts, 
each  commanded  by  a  general  under  whom  the  loyal  voters  were  to  be  registered 
and  a  loyal  government  established.  Registering  officers  had  to  take  the  iron-clad 
oath,7  which  excluded  all  Confederates  whether  they  had  taken  the  amnesty  oath 
or  not.  All  putative  voters  and  officials  must  swear  that  they  had  never  voluntarily 
aided  the  South  after  having  taken  an  oath  to  the  United  States  as  office-holders. 
This  last  provision  was  a  clause  in  the  proposed  Fourteenth  Amendment  which 
the  reconstructed  radical  State  governments  must  ratify  before  they  would  be 
admitted  to  the  Union.  The  existing  State  governments  were  declared  provisional 
and  could  be  removed  or  not  as  the  district  commander  pleased.  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi  composed  the  Fourth  Military  District  which  was  placed  under  General 
E.  O.  C.  Ord  on  March  23,  1867. 

That  the  Government  of  Arkansas  was  entirely  provisional  and  subject  to  his 
pleasure  was  made  clear  in  one  of  Ord's  first  orders  after  arriving  in  his  District. 
On  April  15,  1867  he  decreed:  "No  elections  will  hereafter  be  held  in  Arkansas  or 
Mississippi,  to  fill  vacancies  existing  or  occurring  in  offices  of  the  provisional 


5  hoc.  cit.  The  decision  in  Rison  et  al.  vs.  Farr  can  be  found  in  American 
Annual  Cyclopedia  for  1866,  p.  26. 

6  They  did  accept  Tennessee,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  small  radical 
oligarchy  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  disqualified. 

7  See  Susquehanna  University  Studies,  op.  cit.,  p.  184  for  this  oath. 
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governments  of  those  States,  until  a  registration  of  voters  is  made."8  In  other 
words,  vacancies  would  be  filled  by  appointment  at  the  will  of  the  district  com- 
mander. Ord  did  allow  the  Mayor  of  Little  Rock  to  hold  an  election  for  municipal 
officers,  although  he  let  the  Mayor  know  that  this  privilege  need  not  have  been 
granted  and  that  the  positions  could  have  been  filled  by  appointment  from  head- 
quarters if  Ord  had  desired.9  Most  officers  were,  in  fact,  appointed  by  General  Ord 
who  was  very  cranky  about  requiring  all  candidates  to  take  the  iron-clad  oath. 
The  records  of  the  Fourth  District  are  full  of  letters  notifying  constables,  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  sheriffs  to  subscribe  to  the  oath  or  not  take  office.  In  a  letter  about 
a  shrievalty,  Ord  said:  "The  person  recommended  must  be  able  to  take  the  oath 
required  of  officers  of  the  United  States."10  On  September  18,  1867,  he  instructed 
his  assistant  adjutant-general  to  tell  an  inquirer  that  "upon  re-examining  the  law 
of  Congress  he  [Ord]  finds  that  all  officers — State,  county  and  municipal — are 
required  to  take  the  [iron-clad  or  test]  oath  of  1862,  and  regards  deputy  sheriffs, 
including  all  entrusted  with  controlling  positions,  and  who  are  authorized  to  give 
orders  as  officers  [as  subject  to  the  law],  and  [directs  that  they]  must  take  the 
oath."11 

The  requirement  that  all  civil  appointees  take  the  iron-clad  made  an  almost 
insuperable  problem  for  the  Commanding  General,  because  it  disqualified  most 
of  the  literate  citizens.  It  limited  candidates  to  negroes,  to  original  Unionists  who 
were  not  often  educated,  to  carpetbaggers,  and  to  army  men.  In  his  report  of 
September  27,  1867  Ord  described  his  troubles  as  follows:  "It  is  difficult  to  find 
competent  men  who  can  qualify  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  civil  offices,  some  of  which 
are  vacant  for  want  of  such."  In  consequence,  he  said  he  was  forced  to  keep 
incumbent  officers  in  their  posts.  "In  a  majority  of  the  counties  of  my  district," 
he  continued,  "there  are  but  very  few  men  who  can  take  the  test  oath,  and  these 
are  not  disposed  to  defy  public  opinion  by  accepting  office  unless  supported  by  a 
military  force  afterwards."12  The  same  problem  attended  the  search  for  registrars, 
who,  in  the  radical  scheme,  were  more  important  than  civil  officers,  because  the 
registrars  were  expected  to  do  the  actual  disfranchising  of  the  whites  and  the 
enfranchising  of  the  blacks.  As  early  as  April  15,  just  after  his  arrival,  Ord  wrote 
to  Governor  Murphy  asking  for  the  names  of  six  reliable  men  eligible  to  serve  as 
registrars  in  each  county.  Four  of  them  should  have  served  in  the  Union  army 
and  two  ought  to  come  from  the  county  in  which  they  were  to  act.13  So  hard  was 
it  to  get  reliable  men  who  could  qualify  that  registration  did  not  begin  until  July  l.14 

Meanwhile  orders  were  being  composed  and  instructions  printed  for  the  guidance 
of  the  registering  officials.  The  first  important  order  instructing  how  to  register, 

8  General  Orders  No.  5,  April  15,  1867,  in  "General  Orders.  Headquarters 
4th  Mil.  Dist.,"  volume  XVI.  The  records  of  the  five  districts  are  housed  in  the 
Old  Records  Office  of  the  Adjutant-General's  Office  at  the  Munitions  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

9  May  2,  1867,  in  "Letter  Book  A.  Headquarters  4th  Mil.  Dist.,"  I,  86. 
io  September  5,  1867,  in  "Letters  Sent.  Civil  Affairs,"  XXV.  211. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  247. 

12  House  Ex.  Doc.  1,  Part  I,  II,  377-78  (40  Cong.,  2  Sess.) . 

is  "Letter  Book"  op.  tit.,  I,  69. 

14  Staples,  op.  tit.,  p.  155;  see  also  156,  157,  174. 
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whom  to  disfranchise,  and  whom  to  enfranchise  was  issued  on  May  13. 1B  What 
were  intended  to  be  final  instructions  were  sent  out  on  June  10;16  but  a  third 
military  law  was  passed  on  July  19  in  order  to  stop  up  the  leaks  in  the  first  two. 
Too  many  rebels  were  being  registered  to  suit  the  radicals,  and  so  the  law  of  July 
made  the  requirements  stricter.  New  orders  in  harmony  with  the  new  measure 
were  issued  August  6.17 

The  third  reconstruction  law  made  of  the  registration  boards  little  despotisms 
in  that  their  decisions  were  usually  final  as  to  who  might  register.  No  conservatives, 
Democrats,  or  Confederates  were  chosen  as  board  members,  and  so  if  there  was 
one  iota  of  suspicion  as  to  a  man's  participation  in  the  rebellion  after  he  had  been 
an  officeholder  under  the  Federal  or  State  governments,  he  was  eliminated.  All 
who  had  not  taken  an  oath  to  the  United  States  or  the  State  as  officeholders,  before 
1861,  might  register  whether  they  had  served  in  the  Confederate  army  or  not. 
The  conservatives  fought  to  register  as  many  as  possible,  and  therefore  numerous 
knotty  problems  arose,  in  spite  of  rather  explicit  instructions  from  headquarters. 
The  boards,  composed  of  men  who  knew  little  of  the  intricacies  of  law,  met  many 
riddles  which  they  sent  on  up  to  Ord.  One  of  the  ticklish  questions  was  what 
"executive  and  judicial"  officers  were.  If  an  applicant  had  been  a  coroner  before 
the  war  and  then  had  rebelled,  was  he  disfranchised,  because  he  had  been  an 
executive  officer?  Was  a  justice  of  the  peace  a  judicial  officer?  Ord  finally  tired 
of  deciding  such  questions  and  told  General  C.  H.  Smith,  sub-commander  in 
Arkansas,  that  he  refused  to  interpret  any  further  what  the  phrase  "executive  and 
judicial"  officers  meant,  because  "the  law  gives  the  power  and  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  Boards  to  decide  upon  the  question."18  In  some  cases  members  of  the 
boards  wrote  directly  to  certain  radicals  at  Washington  who  had  passed  the  laws. 
Thus  Enoch  D.  Rushing,  a  member  of  the  registering  board  of  Independence 
County,  inquired  of  Senator  Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts  whether  two 
hundred  men,  who  were  the  balance  of  power  in  the  County  and  who  were 
disfranchised  by  the  laws  of  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  were  disabled 
or  not.19  Finally,  after  several  months  of  confusion,  the  job  of  registering  was 
done,  and  on  September  26,  1867  Ord  sent  out  instructions20  for  holding  elections 
for  a  constitutional  convention  to  revise  the  State  Government  in  accordance  with 
the  stipulations  of  the  reconstruction  acts. 

So  divided  in  leadership  and  so  disfranchised  were  the  Democrats  and  con- 
servatives that  the  anti-radical  opposition  soon  lost  heart  and  gave  up  the  fight.21 
At  the  election  for  delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention,  the  negro-radical 


15  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia  for  1867,  p.  49. 

16  Ibid.,  p.  50. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  52. 

is  Ord  to  Smith,  September  10,  1867,  in  "Letters  Sent.  Civil  Affairs,"  XXV, 
227. 

19  Rushing  to  Sumner,  July  1,  1867,  Sumner  Papers,  CLIV,  194  (Widener 
Library,  Harvard  University). 

20  General  Orders  No.  31  in  "General  Orders  .  .  .",  op.  tit.,  XVI,  83.  Printed 
in  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia  for  1867,  pp.  53-54. 

21  The  move  of  radicals  to  organize  and  the  failure  of  conservatives  to  do 
so  are  discussed  by  Staples,  op.  tit.,  pp.  163-69. 
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combination  won  a  large  majority  of  delegates  easily.22  Of  the  seventy-five  delegates, 
the  radicals  elected  about  sixty,  eight  of  whom  were  negroes. 

III. 

The  convention  assembled  on  January  7,  1868.  The  carpetbaggers  (who  were 
the  leading  element,  because  the  negro  and  conservative  delegations  were  so  small) 
at  once  perceived  the  political  possibilities  in  removing  disabilities  from  those  who 
would  aid  in  reconstruction;  as  early  as  January  8  a  motion  was  presented  to  petition 
Congress  for  removal  of  all  restrictions  from  citizens  "who  have  faithfully  and 
earnestly  advocated  and  assisted  in  reconstruction."23  After  some  delay  this  motion 
was  accepted  and  a  committee  on  memorials  was  created  to  receive  the  names  of 
worthy  persons,24  that  is,  those  who,  while  disabled,  were  willing  to  get  on  the 
bandwagon  and  support  the  radicals.  A  resolution  was  also  passed  to  include  for 
removal  of  disabilities  only  "the  names  of  such  persons  as  may  be  hereafter 
recommended  by  the  Republican  members  of  this  Convention,  as  having  materially 
aided  reconstruction."25  In  spite  of  conservative  objection  against  such  "jail-deliv- 
ery," this  became  the  policy  of  the  convention;  towards  the  end  of  the  convention's 
work  a  memorial  was  sent  to  Congress  with  a  long  list  of  names.26  Needless  to 
say  no  conservatives  or  Democrats  appeared  on  it. 

Meanwhile  the  majority  was  proceeding  to  fulfill  its  duty,  as  it  saw  its  duty, 
in  another  direction,  namely,  disfranchising  rebels.  Debate  on  the  franchise  started 
on  January  22,  1868.  One  of  the  members  said  that  disfranchisement  was  one  of 
the  practical  questions  before  the  body:  "That  we  shall  disfranchise  somebody, 
there  is  no  question — that  is  a  foregone  conclusion."27  One  radical,  named  Dale, 
wished  to  disable  all  who  were  disabled  by  the  reconstruction  acts,  all  who  had 
violated  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare,  all  who  had  broken  the  oath  of  amnesty  or 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  all  who  had  been  disfranchised  for  rebellion  by  other 
States.  There  was  much  discussion  as  to  who  and  how  many  should  be  eliminated; 
and  several  averred  that  the  reconstruction  acts  demanded  no  disqualification 
whatever.  One  of  the  leading  conservative  members,  named  Matthews,  wished 
to  disable  no  one.  Finally  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  franchise 
with  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  eliminating  those  who  had  been 
in  rebellion  up  to  April  4,  1864.28  On  January  23  a  resolution  was  sent  to  the 
committee  ordering  it  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  disabling  those  who,  even 
though  they  had  taken  the  iron-clad  oath  of  July  2,  1862,  had  opposed  or  would 


22  The  votes  for  and  against  the  convention  with  all  pertinent  documents 
can  be  found  in  Volume  LII  of  the  records  of  the  Fourth  District,  already 
cited. 

23  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  which  Assembled  at  Little 
Rock,  January  7th,  1868,  under  the  Provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March 
2d,  1867  . .  .to  form  a  Constitution  for  the  State  of  Arkansas,  edited  by  John  S. 
Price,  secretary  of  the  convention  (Little  Rock,  1868) ,  p.  57. 

2*  Ibid.,  pp.  166,  184,  538. 

25  Ibid.,  p.  753. 

™  Ibid.,  pp.  763-64. 

2*  Ibid.,  p.  236. 

28  These  speeches  can  be  found  in  ibid.,  pp.  234-44. 
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oppose  reconstruction.29  A  conservative  resolution  not  to  disqualify  at  all  was  also 
sent  on  the  same  day.30  Later  the  committee  was  asked  to  report  an  Article  in  the 
projected  Constitution  which  would  disfranchise  not  only  those  who  opposed 
reconstruction,  but  also  those  who  might  vote  against  the  adoption  of  the  new 
Constitution — because  refusal  to  vote  for  adoption  would  be  opposition.31 

On  February  6,  1868  the  majority  of  the  committee  on  franchise  reported  in 
favor  of  rigid  disfranchisement  of  many  whites  and  complete  enfranchisement 
of  blacks.  The  report  was  accepted  overwhelmingly,32  and  a  minority  report  by 
the  conservatives  who  wanted  no  disqualification  at  all  was  disregarded.33  Upon 
enrollment  by  the  committee  on  phraseology,  the  majority  report  became  Article 
VIII  of  the  Constitution.34  The  conservatives  unloosed  a  great  amount  of  animated 
debate  against  the  proposed  disfranchisement,  but  to  no  avail.  Matthews  of  the 
minority  warned  that  the  entire  Constitution  would  be  defeated  at  the  polls  because 
it  disfranchised  beyond  the  requirements  laid  down  by  Congress.  "We,  sir,  can 
fully  meet  every  requirement  of  Congress,  without  disfranchising  any  class  or  any 
man,"35  he  said.  In  the  same  vein,  another  conservative,  Norman,  told  the  negroes 
and  radicals  they  would  be  sorry  for  voting  the  iniquitous  thing  into  the  Con- 
stitution. "Do  you  not  see  that  every  decent  white  ...  is  forever  debarred  the  right 
and  privilege  of  participating  in  the  government  of  a  State  which  is  to  tax  him, 
to  rule  him,  to  guide  his  daily  life?"  And  in  reference  to  the  radicals,  he  added: 

They  have  not  the  courage,  like  Robespierre,  to  cut  off  heads,  with 
the  actual  guillotine,  till  their  enemies  are  reduced  to  a  minority, 
but  with  an  ingenuity  hardly  less  cruel  than  that  of  the  great  Jacobin, 
they  fetter  all  the  good  and  noble  of  the  State,  that  they  may  torture 
and  degrade,  that  license  and  plunder  may  go  unwhipped  of  justice, 
that  all  who  love  their  country  may  stand  like  chained  martyrs,  help- 
less witnesses  to  public  ruin  and  public  plunder.  .  .  .  By  oaths,  by 
gerrymandering,  by  means  as  detestable  as  they  are  unjust,  three- 
fourths  of  the  white  people  of  Arkansas  are  deprived  of  voice  in  their 
own  government.  And  this,  too,  by  the  party  claiming  to  be  the 
REPUBLICAN  party.36 

One  of  the  ablest  protests  was  uttered  by  another  conservative,  Moore,  whose 

speech  was  delivered  amid  the  cat-calls  and  interruptions  of  the  radicals,  black  and 

white.  He  said,  in  part: 

But  I  must  say,  as  a  man  who  hopes  and  expects  to  live  and  die  under 
the  same  government  under  which  I  was  born,  that  no  constitution 
can  afford  to  disfranchise  the  intelligence  of  the  country.  The  instru- 
ment which  lies  upon  the  secretary's  table  does  propose  to  disfran- 
chise the  people  of  Arkansas;  and  it  goes  further, — its  provisions 
would  disfranchise  the  people  of  the  Southern  States;  and  I  say  no 
republican  government  can  afford  to  do  that.  Sir,  whenever  you  dis- 
franchise the  intelligence  of  the  country,  you  organize,  in  your  own 


28  Ibid.,  p.  265. 
so  Ibid.,  p.  266. 
3i  Ibid.,  p.  452. 

32  Ibid.,  pp.  512-14. 

33  Ibid.,  pp.  514  ff. 

34  Ibid.,  pp.  598-99. 

35  Ibid.,  p.  620. 

36  Ibid.,  pp.  624-29. 
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land,  an  enemy.  Nor  does  the  effect  stop  there.  The  influence  of  the 
intelligent  classes  is  disfranchised — and  their  influence  is  double,  in 
proportion  to  their  numerical  strength.  I  say  that  no  republic  under 
the  heavens  can  sustain  the  burden  of  a  disfranchisement  of  the  in- 
telligence of  that  republic.37 

Wise  words,  which,  if  heeded,  might  have  saved  Arkansas  many  heart-aches. 
Moore  was  answered  in  part  by  a  radical  named  Hodges  who  explained  "the 
spirit  of  the  disfranchising  clauses"  as  follows:  "Those  who  have  ceased  firing  upon 
voters,  ceased  threatening  Registrars,  and  all  that,  and  have  returned  to  their  loyalty, 
honestly  and  faithfully,  are  enfranchised  .  .  .  such  as  persist  in  opposing  recon- 
struction, and  the  Government,  shall  never  be  enfranchised."  Another  radical, 
Hinds,  expressed  the  theory  behind  Article  VIII  in  these  words: 

Sir,  no  man  is  disfranchised  by  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  un- 
less he  disfranchised  himself.  The  Constitution  only  provides  thus: 
that  those  who  have  sought  to  destroy  the  Government,  and  still 
seek  to  destroy  it,  and  stab  at  its  vitals,  shall  be  disfranchised.   It  is 
not  safe  to  allow  this  State  to  be  ruled  by  men  who  have,  by  their  past 
action  and  by  their  present  course,  evinced  themselves  the  enemies 
of  the  Government.  It  is  not  safe  for  the  people;  it  is  not  safe  for  the 
Republic.38 
Not  much  more  could  be  said,  if  the  first  premise  is  accepted  that  the  rebels 
ought  to  be  removed  from  the  political  sphere.    Moreover,  Hinds  believed  that 
there  was  no  danger  in  displacing  the  intelligence  of  the  State,  as  Moore  and 
others  had  argued.  "If  the  intelligence  of  the  country  has  for  the  last  thirty  years 
had  the  control  of  Arkansas,"  he  said,  "for  God's  sake  keep  us  from  any  more  such 
intelligence!" — a  sentiment  which  brought  laughter  and  applause.39 

The  impassioned  oratory  of  the  conservatives  was  not  uncalled  for,  because, 
next  to  the  disfranchising  clauses  of  the  radical  Constitution  of  Alabama,  those  of 
Arkansas  were  most  stringent  and  vengeful.  Article  VIII  began  by  disfranchising: 
Those  who  during  the  rebellion  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  gave 
bonds  for  loyalty  and  good  behavior  to  the  United  States  government, 
and  afterwards  gave  aid,  comfort,  or  countenance  to  those  engaged 
in  armed  hostility  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  either  by 


37  Ibid.,  pp.  631-39.  That  portion  of  Moore's  speech  dealing  with  the  blacks 
is  worth  quoting  in  part  because  it  expresses  the  horror  felt  by  the  disfran- 
chised people  as  they  foresaw  negro  rule:  "And  so  the  poor,  deluded  African 
is  permitted  to  be  estranged  from  his  old  friends,  to  follow  after  new  gods, 
and  uncertain  ones,  to  hold  to  new  and  uncertain  friends,  who  only  want  to 
use  him  for  the  attainment  of  party  ends,  and  as  instruments  of  political 
power.  They  care  no  more  for  him  than  I  do  for  the  man  in  the  moon,  no 
more  than  they  do  for  the  Devil,  except  as  they  can  use  him  fori  their  own 
advantage.  Is  there  one  man  in  this  body,  belonging  to  the  extreme  wing  of 
this  concern,  who  will  come  up  to  me,  and  say  he  believes  the  negroes  to  be 
capable  of  exercising,  intelligently,  the  right  of  suffrage?  There  are,  indeed, 
some  of  their  fanatical  preachers  and  others  who  have  imbibed  the  idea  that 
black  is  white  and  white  is  black;  but  when  you  come  to  the  honest  members 
of  the  party,  the  last  one  of  them  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  only  for  political 
purposes  that  they  want  the  negro  enfranchised.  I  have  lived  in  the  South  all 
my  life;  I  was  suckled  by  a  negro  woman,  and  her  milk  was  as  good  as  that  of 
anybody  else.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  her  offspring  were  competent  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  government  of  this  country." 

3»  Ibid.,  pp.  646  ff. 

39  Ibid.,  pp.  649  ff. 
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becoming  a  soldier  in  the  rebel  army,  or  by  entering  the  lines  of  said 
army,  or  adhering  in  any  way  to  the  cause  of  rebellion,  or  by  ac- 
companying any  armed  forces  belonging  to  the  rebel  army,  or  by 
furnishing  supplies  of  any  kind  to  the  same.40 
This  was,  obviously,  supposed  to  enmesh  those  who,  during  the  war,  had  taken 
Lincoln's  oath,  and  then  perjured  themselves  by  rejoining  the  Confederacy — an 
act  which  was  notably  frequent  in  Arkansas.  The  Constitution  also  disfranchised 
those  whose  home  States  had  disfranchised  them;  those  who  had  violated  the  laws 
of  civilized  warfare;  and  those  who  were  disqualified  by  the  "proposed"  Article 
Fourteen  of  the  United  States  Constitution — in  other  words,  those  who  could 
not  vote  for  delegates  to  the  present  convention.  Lest  this  gigantic  array  of  ex- 
clusions might  react  against  the  Republican  party,  it  was,  however,  provided  that 
those  so  disfranchised  "who  have  openly  advocated  or  who  have  voted  for  the 
reconstruction  proposed  by  Congress,  and  accept  the  equality  of  all  men  before 
the  law,  shall  be  deemed  qualified  electors  under  this  Constitution."  The  opposition 
considered  this  provision  abominable,  for  a  prospective  voter  must  swear  to  his 
private  convictions  (that  he  believed  in  the  equality  of  negroes  and  whites)  before 
being  allowed  to  vote.  The  assembly  was  given  the  power  to  remove,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  followed  by  the  Governor's  signature,  the  disabilities  of  any  person 
who  could  be  proved  to  have  "returned  to  his  allegiance  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States";  this,  however,  did  not  apply  to  anyone  still  opposing  recon- 
struction. 

But  these  restrictions  were  not  all.  It  was  still  considered  necessary  to  add  an 
oath  to  be  administered  to  every  person  who  wished  to  register.  All  applicants 
must  swear  that  they  supported  the  Constitutions  and  laws  of  the  State  and  of 
the  United  States;  that  they  were  not  excluded  from  the  franchise  under  Article 
VIII;  that  they  would  never  countenance  rebellion  or  secession  in  Arkansas;  that 
they  accepted  the  political  and  civil  equality  of  all  men;  that  they  agreed  not  to 
deprive  anyone  of  the  franchise  or  to  injure  "any  person  or  persons  on  account 
of  past  or  present  support  of  the  government  of  the  United  States";  and  that 
they  would  molest  no  one  for  supporting  and  believing  in  the  political  and  civil 
equality  of  all  men,  or  for  affiliating  with  any  party. 

It  would  seem  that  there  were  sufficient  provisoes,  repetitions,  and  foreswearings 
in  these  disfranchising  clauses  permanently  to  prohibit  any  and  all  unrepentant 
and  un-Republican  ex-Confederates  from  taking  part  in  the  government  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  forever  to  make  of  the  State  a  negro-radical  paradise.  The  mistake 
made  by  the  convention  of  1864 — that  of  failing  to  include  disabling  clauses  in 
the  constitution — was  not  repeated.  There  was  at  once  a  scream  of  anathema  from 
conservatives  both  in  the  State  and  all  over  the  country.  "The  Arkansas  black- 
and-tans,"  said  the  Chicago  Times,  "seem  to  have  resolved  to  make  sure  work. 
They  included  in  the  thing  called  a  constitution  all  the  base  and  infamous,  as 
well  as  ridiculous,  ideas  that  have  been  proposed  by  that  small  faction  of  intense 
haters  called  'southern  loyalists'."  This  "Quashee  Constitution,"  it  added,  made 


40  The  completed  Constitution  was  published  as  House  Ex.  Doc.  274  (40 
Cong.,  2  Sess.).  Article  VIII  appears  in  Debates  and  Proceedings,  op.,  cit.,  pp. 
598-99. 
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negroes  the  only  qualified  jurymen  in  the  State.41  The  New  York  World  pointed 
out  that  Northerners  would  be  disabled  by  the  Constitution,  even  though  they 
might  have  fought  on  the  Union  side,  for  there  were  thousands  of  such  who  did 
not  believe  in  the  civil  and  political  equality  of  all  men.4-  This  was  a  palpable  thrust, 
because  Ohio  had  just  refused  to  enfranchise  negroes.  The  New  York  Herald 
said  that  Arkansas  was  ready  for  admission  because  now  it  had  a  republican 
government  "which  means  a  government  in  which  all  the  niggers  can  vote  and 
many  of  the  white  men  cannot."43  The  conservative  Washington  National  In- 
telligencer, of  course,  added  to  the  general  criticism  of  the  abomination.44 

So  intolerable  did  the  disfranchising  clauses  appear  to  conservatives  in  Arkansas 
that  they  foresaw  Africanization45  of  the  State  if  the  document  was  accepted  by 
the  electorate.  This  spectre  galvanized  all  ex-Confederates,  ex-Whigs,  Democrats, 
and  conservatives  into  action  to  fight  for  white  man's  rule.  They  hoped  to  defeat 
the  projected  Constitution  either  by  default  (that  is,  by  persuading  a  majority  of 
the  registered  voters  to  absent  themselves  from  the  polls),  or  by  a  straight  fight 
to  secure  a  majority  against  it.  In  either  case,  if  they  won,  the  result  would  be 
the  continuance  of  military  rule,  which  they  preferred  because  at  least  their  rulers 
would  be  white.  Learning  a  lesson  from  the  dire  results  of  their  division  and 
inactivity  during  the  radical  campaign  for  the  convention,  the  conservatives  were 
soon  organizing,  holding  meetings,  and  making  speeches.  Both  enfranchised  and 
disfranchised  could  work  together  in  this  endeavor.  In  spite  of  feverish  activity 
and  high  hopes  at  first,  chances  of  defeating  the  Constitution  were  materially 
lessened  by  a  new  registration  wherein  the  registrars  were  given  the  right  to  erase 
the  names  of  all  those  not  considered  rightful  voters.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  to  the 
interest  of  registrars  to  force  the  Constitution  through  because  most  of  them  were 
running  for  office  under  it,  Democrats  appealed  to  the  President  for  a  trustworthy, 
conservative  General  who  could  be  expected  to  see  that  the  election  was  fair.46  Local 
radicals  became  scared  and  appealed  to  Congress  which  did  its  part  by  passing 
the  law  of  March  11,  1868;  it  required  a  mere  majority  of  those  voting,  rather 
than  a  majority  of  those  registered,  to  ratify  a  Constitution.47  This  act  saved  the 

41  April  1,  1868.  Needless  to  say,  the  statement  that  the  qualified  jurymen 
would  be  restricted  to  negroes  was  an  exaggeration. 

42  Clipped  by  Richmond  Whig.  June  13,  1868. 
«  May  9,  1868. 

44  March  23,  1868. 

45  While  the  conservatives  said  they  feared  Africanization,  it  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  danger  was  rule  by  carpetbaggers,  aided  by 
negroes  and  scalawags.  Blacks  were  far  from  being  in  a  majority  in  the 
State.  In  1860  there  were  70,852  white  males  above  twenty-one,  and  22,633 
blacks  above  twenty-one.  Disfranchisement  of  course  reduced  the  white 
lead,  but  not  enough  to  wipe  it  out.  See  the  author's  "Registration  and  Dis- 
franchisement under  Radical  Reconstruction,"  in  Mississippi  Valley  His- 
torical Review,  XXI  (Sept.,  1934)  163-81. 

46  Ord's  successor,  General  A.  C.  Gillem,  answered  a  protest  that  registrars 
were  also  candidates  as  follows:  "The  State  elections  are  not  under  my  con- 
trol. The  fact  that  some  person  is  registrar  and  candidate,  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with"  (House  Ex.  Doc.  278,  40  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  p.  19).  Most  of  the  facts  about 
the  campaign  are  from  Staples,  op.  tit.,  pp.  248  ff. 

47  House  Ex.  Doc.  278.  op.  tit,  p.  3. 
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day  for  the  local  radicals,  because  absenteeism  could  not  win  for  the  conservatives; 
two  days  after  the  law  was  enacted  the  Constitution  was  narrowly  ratified48  amid 
charges  by  the  conservatives  of  fraudulent  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  radicals. 
Plural  voting  by  negroes  and  intimidation  of  qualified  whites  were  proved  by 
sworn  statements  of  Democrats.  Undoubtedly  many  were  illegally  disfranchised, 
for  an  affidavit  of  certain  citizens  of  Pope  County  said  they  were  not  allowed  to 
vote  because  of  technical  interpretations  made  by  the  election  officials.  One  was 
refused  because  he  had  been  a  road  overseer  before  the  war  and  had  worked  for 
wages  under  the  rebel  government,  although  he  had  never  participated  in  the 
rebellion;  another  had  been  a  bailiff  on  a  grand  jury,  and  then  had  volunteered 
in  the  rebel  army;  another  was  rejected  at  the  polls  because  rebels  had  eaten  at 
his  table,  even  though  he  had  never  served  in  office  before  or  during  the  war; 
another  was  refused  the  franchise  without  receiving  any  reason;  another  had  been 
clerk  of  an  election  board  before  he  was  of  age;  and  so  on.49  In  fine  the  Constitution 
was  to  go  through,  and  it  did.  The  new  General,  A.  C.  Gillem,  struck  a  peculiar 
attitude  of  helplessness  when  it  came  to  favoring  conservatives.  On  March  31,  1868 
two  conservative  leaders  telegraphed  him  as  follows:  "Vote  doubtful  on  new 
constitution.  New  legislature  intends  meeting  Thursday  .  .  .  Will  you  telegraph 
preventing  meeting  of  legislature?"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Gillem  was  actual 
ruler  of  the  District,  his  answer,  that  he  had  no  power  to  prevent  a  meeting  of 
peaceful  citizens,  is  enlightening.50 

The  radicals  at  Washington  were  anxious  to  get  the  State  admitted  to  secure 
its  vote  for  the  Republican  candidate  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1868;  some 
of  them  also  wished  to  gain  two  radical  Senators  for  the  conviction  of  President 
Johnson  in  the  impeachment  trial  which  was  going  on.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the 
stench  raised  at  the  disfranchising  clauses  and  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Con- 
stitution was  ratified,  Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania  hastily  presented  a  bill 
on  May  8,  1868  from  the  Reconstruction  committee  to  admit  the  State  forthwith. 
Upon  presenting  the  admission  bill  to  the  House,  he  said  he  would  allow  only  a  brief 
debate  because  the  measure  was  "above  exception."  Charles  A.  Eldredge  of 
Wisconsin  objected  that  no  one  had  had  time  to  read  the  report  of  fifty  pages 
which  contained  the  Constitution;  Stevens  answered  that  there  was  no  need  to 
read  it,  for  the  committee  had  done  that.  George  S.  Boutwell  of  Massachusetts 
supported  Stevens  by  declaring  the  committee  report  was  too  long  to  read  anyway. 
Rufus  S.  Spalding  of  Ohio  asserted  he  wanted  to  vote  to  admit  the  State,  but 
wished  to  know  what  he  was  voting  for.  James  G.  Blaine  of  Maine  thought  the 
country  was  tired  of  the  debate,  and  demanded  a  vote.  Stevens  in  his  mercy  finally 
granted  the  Kentuckian,  James  B.  Beck  of  the  Democratic  opposition,  twenty 


48  The  vote  as  given  in  "Record  of  the  Constitutional  Election  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas  March  13,  1868"  in  volume  LIII  of  the  records  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict was  as  follows:  for  the  Constitution,  27,913;  against,  26,597;  total  vote 
54,510;  total  registered  vote,  73,784;  majority  for,  1,316.  These  figures  are 
printed  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  278,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1-6.  The  radicals,  however,  claimed 
ratification  by  a  vote  of  30,080  to  41. 

49  Many  such  protests  can  be  found  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  278,  op.  cit.,  pp.  23-50. 

50  Ibid.,  p.  45. 
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minutes  to  criticize  the  bill  and  presumed  that  those  who  favored  it  would  say 
nothing.51  Beck  denounced  the  franchise  clauses  of  the  Constitution  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

No  other  State  in  the  South  has,  so  far,  presented  a  constitution  at 
all  approaching  this  in  its  wholesale  exclusion  of  white  men  from  the 
right  of  suffrage,  and  none  of  them  have  had  the  audacity,  the  shame- 
less audacity,  to  admit,  as  this  does  on  the  face  of  the  paper  itself, 
that  all  these  exclusions  and  all  this  political  ostracism  is  simply  to 
force  the  white  men  of  Arkansas  to  unite  themselves  with  the  Radi- 
cal party,  put  its  satellites  in  power  and  place,  and  like  whipped 
spaniels  on  their  bended  knees  lick  the  hand  that  scourged  them.52 

Stevens  then  granted  George  W.  Woodward  of  Pennsylvania  twenty  minutes, 
Halbert  E.  Paine  of  Wisconsin  ten,  William  A.  Pile  of  Missouri  ten,  and  Blaine  five. 
The  bill  passed  110-32,  47  not  voting,  on  the  same  day — an  amazing  example  of 
Stevens's  control  of  the  Radical  party  in  the  House. 

Upon  reaching  the  Senate  floor  on  May  13,  where  there  was  freer  debate  and 
where  there  were  more  able  opponents,  the  progress  of  the  bill  was  materially 
slowed  up.  Reverdy  Johnson  of  Maryland  and  James  Dixon  of  Connecticut  con- 
vinced some  of  the  moderate  Republicans  that  such  haste  in  admitting  the  State 
would  be  certain  to  lead  to  imputations  that  the  radicals  needed  two  Senators  to 
vote  against  the  President.53  John  Sherman  of  Ohio  disclaimed  any  such  idea  by 
stating  that  Johnson  could  hold  the  bill  ten  days  and  by  that  time  the  impeachment 
trial  would  be  over.  Nevertheless  George  F.  Edmunds  of  Vermont  thought  it  ought 
to  be  committed  for  further  study,  otherwise  the  public  would  charge  the  Senate 
with  improper  motives.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  James  Harlan  of  Iowa  figured  that 
the  addition  of  two  Senators  would  work  to  the  President's  advantage  (because  it 
would  raise  the  number  necessary  to  convict),  the  bill  was  sent  to  committee.54 
It  was  reported  back  favorably  on  May  18.  Under  cover  of  discussing  the  incor- 
poration of  a  life  insurance  company,  the  Senate  continued  to  debate  the  question 
of  whether  two  more  Senators  were  needed  to  convict  Johnson.  William  Pitt 
Fessenden  of  Maine  asserted  that  new  Senators  could  not  be  sworn  in  as  participants 
in  the  trial  because  they  could  not  be  present  at  the  start.55  After  the  trial  was 
over,  the  topic  turned  to  "conditions-precedent,"  that  is,  whether  Congress  could 
exact  from  the  State  that  it  ratify  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  a  price  of  ad- 
mission.06 The  bill  thus  dragged  along  in  the  Senate  through  May.  Every  time 
it  was  brought  up,  conservative  Senators  demanded  its  defeat  because  of  the 
iniquitous  franchise  provisions  of  the  State  Constitution.  Charles  R.  Buckalew  of 
Pennsylvania  charged  that  the  disfranchisement  went  further  than  Congress 
demanded  and  that  the  Constitution  was  "not  republican  in  form  or  substance."57 
James  R.  Doolittle  of  Wisconsin  said  that  the  test-oath  would  disfranchise  most 


51  These  discussions  can  be  found  in  Congressional  Globe  (40  Cong.,  2  Sess.) 
May  8,  1868,  pp.  2390  ff. 

52  Ibid.,  pp.  2392-94. 

53  Ibid.,  pp.  2436-40. 

54  Loc.  cit. 

ss  Ibid.,  pp.  2487-88;  2514-17. 

56  Ibid.,  May  27,  29,  30,  1868;  pp.  2600-09,  2659-68,  2690  ff. 

57  Ibid.,  May  30,  1868,  pp.  2692-94. 
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men  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  New  Jersey,  because  all  these  States  were 
against  negro  suffrage.  "I  believe,"  he  asserted,  ".  .  .  such  test-oath  is  anti-Christian, 
anti-republican,  and  utterly  opposed  to  the  civil  liberty  of  mankind."08 

The  bill  finally  passed  on  June  1  (34  to  8)  somewhat  amended;  after  adjustments 
between  the  two  houses,  it  was  sent  to  Johnson  who  vetoed  it  with  gusto  on  June  20. 
Said  he,  in  part:  "It  is  well  known  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  electors  in  all 
States,  if  not  a  large  majority  of  all  of  them,  do  not  believe  in  or  accept  the  political 
equality  of  Indians,  Mongolians,  or  negroes  with  the  race  to  which  they  belong. 
If  the  voters  of  many  of  the  States  of  the  North  and  West  were  required  to  take 
such  an  oath  as  a  test  of  their  qualification,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  majority 
of  them  would  remain  from  the  polls  rather  than  comply  with  its  degrading 
conditions."59  The  President's  denunciation  could  not  stop  the  bill  from  becoming 
law,  because  it  passed  over  his  veto  very  easily — 111-31  in  the  House,  and  30-7 
in  the  Senate. 

In  short,  the  fight  to  save  white  dominion  in  Arkansas  was  lost,  although  the 
Democrats  in  both  houses  still  made  futile  gestures.  When  the  two  radical  Senators 
(Benjamin  F.  Rice  and  Alexander  McDonald)  of  the  reconstructed  State  appeared 
to  take  their  seats,  Garrett  Davis  of  Kentucky  made  a  hopeless  effort  to  get  the 
Johnson  Senators  (Andrew  Hunter  and  A.  H.  Garland)  admitted  in  their  places. 
Davis's  motion  delayed  the  Senate  only  a  few  minutes.60  Likewise,  when  the  radical 
Representatives  appeared  to  take  the  oath  in  the  House,  James  Brooks  of  New  York 
opposed  their  entrance  and  received  permission  to  spread  on  the  pages  of  the  Globe 
a  protest  signed  by  forty-five  Democratic  and  conservative  members.  The  parting 
shot  in  the  fight  to  defeat  the  franchise  provisions  in  the  Constitution  was  in  this 
protest  which  declared  that  "not  a  Union  man  in  Arkansas  .  .  .  can  vote  unless 
in  the  first  place  he  swears  allegiance  to  the  majesty  of  this  Congress,  and  in  the 
next  swears  off  his  Americanism  and  Africanizes  himself."61 

Defeated  in  the  national  arena  in  their  struggle  against  the  disfranchising 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  conservatives  in  the  State  had,  perforce,  to  dig 
in  for  a  long,  disheartening  fight  to  remove  the  hated  clauses  from  the  State 
Constitution.  They  could  expect  little  aid  from  national  radicals,  although  as  time 
proved  they  owed  much  to  local  ones. 

IV. 

Superficially,  Arkansas  radicals  appeared  to  be  in  an  impregnable  position; 
buttressed  as  they  were  by  such  restrictive  disabling  clauses,  they  ought  to  have 
been  able  to  look  forward  to  a  long  period  of  unhindered  power.  Those  Democrats 
and  conservatives  who  could  vote  were  in  a  minority;  the  radicals  had  all  the 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  they  were  actually  in  power;  and  the  great  mass  of 
ex-rebels  were  politically  helpless.  As  the  American  Annual  Cyclopcedia  for  1869 
said:  "Within  and  outside  the  halls  of  the  Legislature  the  Republican  party  is 
the  larger  in   number  and   influence,  especially   because   a  large   proportion   of 


58  Ibid.,  pp.  2697  ff. 
™Ibid.,  June  20,  1868,  pp.  3330-31. 
eo  Ibid.,  June  23,  1868,  pp.  3384-89. 
«  Ibid.,  pp.  3439-41. 
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citizens  who  would  probably  belong  to  the  Democratic  party  are  disqualified  and 
ineligible  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  reconstruction  acts."62  In  order  to 
carry  out  their  advantage,  the  radicals  in  the  State  Assembly  proceeded  to  pass 
a  stringent  registration  law,63  during  the  summer  of  1868,  in  preparation  for  the 
coming  Presidential  canvass  when  the  State  was  expected  to  go  for  U.  S.  Grant 
in  return  for  being  admitted.  So  severe  was  the  act  that  even  a  radical  Congressional 
committee  condemned  it  as  follows:  "This  law  seems  to  vest  large  discretion  in 
the  registrars  and  thereby  open  the  door  to  abuse.  The  voter  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  [election]  board."64 

The  radicals,  in  spite  of  the  strong  position  they  appeared  to  be  in,  soon  found 
that  they  sat  in  the  uneasy  seat  of  power.  It  was  one  thing  to  be  placed  in  authority 
thanks  to  the  disfranchisement  of  large  numbers  of  the  most  experienced  and 
intelligent  people;  it  was  entirely  another  thing  to  give  good  government,  prevent 
factionalism  in  the  dominant  party,  and  keep  the  more  competent  disfranchised 
persons  from  subtly  sniping  at  the  radical  position.  The  last  is  exactly  the  procedure 
which  was  first  used  by  the  conservatives.  Many  Democrats  favored  widespread 
perjury  in  order  to  enfranchise  themselves  in  the  coming  Presidential  election  of 
1868,  so  as  to  elect  Democrats  to  Congress  and  Horatio  Seymour  to  the  White 
House.60  Republicans  thought  such  an  idea  was  infamous,  largely  because  of  the 
fact  that  if  the  disfranchised  were  willing  to  lie  in  order  to  vote,  the  radical  party 
would  soon  be  unseated.  Powell  Clayton,  who  was  the  first  radical  Governor  of 
the  reconstructed  State,  refers  in  his  book  to  many  editorials  in  Democratic  papers 
which  favored  perjury,  particularly  in  the  Arkansas  Gazette;  General  Albert  Pike, 
a  leading  Democrat  and  head  of  the  Masonic  order  in  the  State,  however,  thought 
such  action  would  be  sinful.66  This  in  itself  scared  the  Republicans,  but  another 
method  of  sniping  employed  by  the  disfranchised  was  to  use  local  pressure  upon 
the  registrars  to  list  many  doubtful  names.  Such  tactics  were  not  so  successful, 
however,  because,  when  the  registrars  got  the  protection  of  soldiers,  they  erased 
the  names.67  Clayton,  writing  years  after  the  event,  recalled  that  the  qualifications 
for  voting  led  to  some  "highly  insurrectionary  and  irreconcilable  contentions" 
because  of  the  "large  number  of  ex-Confederate  soldiers  who  were  thus  dis- 
franchised."68 Nevertheless  the  radicals  carried  the  State  for  Grant  in  1868. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  acts  of  Democrats  that  started  the  movement  for  re- 
enfranchisement  as  it  was  the  rise  of  factionalism  within  the  victorious  party. 
Composed  as  it  was  of  negroes,  local  scalawags,  and  carpetbag  adventurers,  all 
of  whom  were  primarily  interested  in  what  they  personally  could  gain,  the  party 
was  especially  subject  to  personal  politics,  conflicting  ambitions,  and  dissension 
over  spoils.  The  lack  of  experience  and  education  both  of  leaders  and  followers 


62  p.  29 

63  This  law  is  explained  in  Staples,  op  cit.,  p.  281. 

64  "Report  on  the  Condition  of  Affairs  in  the  Late  Insurrectionary  States  " 
which  is  Sen.  Report  41   (42  Cong.,  2  Sess.),  pp.  256-58. 

65  Staples,  op.  cit.,  p.  284. 

66  Powell  Clayton,  The  Aftermath  of  the  Civil  War,  in  Arkansas  (N.Y.,  1915) 
pp.  51-55. 

6?  Staples,  op.  cit,  pp.  285-86. 
68  Op.  cit.,  p.  50. 
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added  to  the  troubles  of  the  party.  Moreover,  two  other  factors  helped  the  cause 
of  the  disfranchised.  First,  as  happened  in  almost  every  reconstructed  State,  there 
was  a  better  element  in  the  dominant  party,  an  element  which  presently  sickened 
of  being  participants  in  the  misgovernment  which  made  a  mockery  out  of  dem- 
ocracy. Second,  it  soon  appeared  to  be  good  political  tactics  to  offer  enfranchisement 
to  more  and  more  persons  in  order  to  get  votes  so  as  to  keep  the  party  in  power. 
Thus,  as  defection  of  better  elements  endangered  the  party's  hold,  and  as  these 
better  elements  campaigned  for  re-enfranchisement,  the  regulars  also  had  to  promise 
enfranchisement  as  a  means  of  outbidding  their  opponents.  It  was  of  course  the 
smart  thing  for  the  conservatives,  disfranchised  and  otherwise,  to  play  both  radical 
factions  against  one  another,  and  unite  with  the  better  element. 

The  reign  of  the  radical  party  did  not  last  very  long  in  Arkansas  before  rifts 
began  to  appear.  In  1869,  the  year  after  its  accession  to  power,  the  party  was  split 
by  a  revolt  of  people  calling  themselves  Liberal  Republicans,  who,  in  order  to 
defeat  Clayton,  favored  removal  of  all  political  disabilities.69  Scared  by  the  resultant 
union  of  Liberal  Republicans  and  Democrats,  Governor  Clayton  was  forced  to 
outbid  the  combination  by  also  catering  for  votes  through  the  promise  of  re- 
enfranchisement.  On  October  15,  1869  he  made  a  speech  saying  he  would  ask 
the  legislature  to  remove  disabilities.  He  maintained  that  disabilities  had  been 
necessary  during  the  first  Republican  campaign  in  order  to  establish  a  loyal 
government.  Now  that  that  was  accomplished,  said  he,  and  now  that  continued 
disqualification  was  causing  disorder,  it  was  time  to  enlarge  the  electorate.  The 
speech  caused  as  much  trouble  as  it  was  supposed  to  allay.  Radicals  said  he  was 
a  renegade;  Democrats  thought  he  was  catering  to  them  in  order  to  get  himself 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.70  No  matter  what  the  purpose  of  the  Governor's 
suggestion,  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  hardly  was  the  rigid  structure  of  disfranchise- 
ment a  year  old,  before  he  who  had  been  the  chief  beneficiary  was  out  to  crush  it. 

Many  Democrats  and  Liberal  Republicans  doubted  Clayton's  sincerity,  par- 
ticularly when,  in  the  session  of  1871,  a  general  act  removed  the  disabilities  from 
209  persons,  but  refused  the  boon  to  900  others.71  Nevertheless,  on  January  4,  1871, 
Clayton  sent  a  message  to  the  legislature  asking  for  complete  re-enfranchisement; 
he  argued  that  the  original  disqualification  was  intended  to  be  temporary,  and 
that  the  necessity  for  it  was  over.72  What  he  meant  was  that  in  the  interest  of 
continued  radical  rule,  enfranchisement  was  necessary  in  order  to  get  more  voters 
for  the  party.  The  legislature  passed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  remove 
all  disability  except  for  crime.73  Democrats  and  Liberal  Republicans  looked  upon 
this  as  a  move  to  stall  for  time.  They  still  doubted  the  honesty  of  purpose  of  the 
old  guard;  and  besides,  the  Constitution  required  that  any  amendment  be  passed 
in  another  session  of  the  legislature  before  being  submitted  to  the  electorate.74 


69  Staples,  op.  cit.,  pp.  378-79. 

70  Clayton,  op.  cit,  pp.  312-13,  314  ff. 
7i  Staples,  op.  cit.,  p.  387. 

72  Clayton,  op.  cit.,  p.  316;  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia  for  1871,  p.  32; 
and  Sen.  Report  41,  op  cit.,  pp.  256-58. 

73  Clayton,  op.  cit,  p.  318. 

74  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia  for  1871,  pp.  32-33. 
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The  question  of  re-enfranchisement  then  got  entangled  with  the  larger  problem 
of  securing  better  government  in  the  State,  as  well  as  with  the  national  movement 
against  the  Radical  Republicans;  in  other  words,  with  the  Liberal  Republican 
revolt  against  Grant  in  1872.  The  State  gubernatorial  election  in  the  fall  of  1872 
was  a  contest  between  Joseph  Brooks  who  was  backed  by  the  Democrats  and  Liberal 
or  Reform  Republicans  and  Elisha  Baxter  who  represented  the  radicals  or  regulars. 
Brooks'  battle  cry  was  "universal  suffrage,  universal  amnesty,  and  honest  men 
for  office,"  and  he  desired  a  constitutional  convention  as  the  quickest  means  of 
ridding  the  State  of  the  evils  of  disfranchisement.75  The  result  was  a  disputed 
election,  both  candidates  claiming  the  victory  and  each  setting  up  as  Governor. 
The  so-called  Poland  Committee  which  was  sent  by  Congress  to  investigate  the 
disgusting  imbroglio  was  told  that  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  dispute  was  the 
fact  that  the  Constitution  of  1868  disfranchised  a  third  more  people  of  the  State 
than  the  reconstruction  acts  required.76 

If  such  was  the  result  of  disfranchisement,  it  was  obvious  to  all  that  it  had  been 
a  serious  mistake.  The  sooner  the  error  was  rectified,  the  sooner  the  State  could 
revert  to  normalcy.  So  in  1873  the  legislature  re-passed  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment as  the  Constitution  stipulated.77  When  it  came  before  the  people  at  the  polls, 
it  was  ratified  by  a  heavy  majority  (21,504  out  of  28,894).  Almost  as  many  were 
restored  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship  as  voted  in  favor  of  restoring  them,  for  it 
was  estimated  that  the  act  relieved  20,000  persons  of  their  disabilities.78  Perhaps 
no  more  condemnatory  argument  could  be  used  against  the  policy  than  the  fact 
that  that  part  of  the  population  (negroes,  scalawags,  etc.)  which  was  supposed  to 
advantage  most  from  disfranchisement  of  rebels,  voted  so  overwhelmingly  against 
that  policy.  While  restoring  the  disabled  to  the  franchise  did  not  end  the  disorder 
in  the  State,79  it  did  make  it  possible,  granted  the  necessary  time,  for  all  good 
citizens,  of  whatever  party,  finally  to  drive  the  radicals  from  power,  and  place  a 
government  in  office  based  upon  the  experience  and  intelligence  of  the  white  citizens. 
Disfranchisement  was  no  longer  a  bone  of  contention  for  jockeying  parties.  That 
Arkansas,  like  all  the  other  Southern  States,  had  learned  the  lesson  that  the  educated 
and  propertied  classes  could  not  successfully  be  eliminated  from  the  political  sphere 
if  good  government  was  to  be  had,80  is  clear  from  the  new  Democratic  Constitution 
of  1874,  which  prohibited  any  kind  of  registration  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting.81 

The  experiment  of  building  a  Republican  party  in  the  State  on  the  basis  of 
inexperienced  blacks,  Northern  adventurers,  and  illiterate  original  Unionists  had 
been  a  costly  one  for  Arkansas.  It  caused  continued  friction,  civil  war,  and  atrocious 
government.  And,  from  the  standpoint  of  party  advantage,  it  simply  intrenched 
the  Democratic  party  more  strongly  than  it  had  been  before  the  Civil  War. 

75  Staples,  op.  cit.,  p.  388. 

7«  "Affairs  in  Arkansas,"  which  is  House  Report  111  (43  Cong.,  1  Sess.),  p. 
151. 

77  Ibid.,  p.  401. 

7 '8  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia  for  1873,  p.  36. 

79  See  "Address  of  the  Republican  State  Convention,  Held  at  Little  Rock, 
September  15,  1874,"  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  25  (43  Cong.,  2  Sess.),  p.  93. 

80  Cf.,  Delegate  Moore's  speech  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1868, 
quoted  earlier. 

81  Staples,  op.  cit,  p.  427. 
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The  Persecutions  of  the  Christians 

from  the 

View  Point  of  the  Roman  Government 

by  A.  William  Ahl 

Were  the  early  Christians  malicious  law  breakers  or  law  abiding  ideal  citizens? 
An  inquiry  into  this  problem  has  a  peculiar  charm  and  a  great  fascination  for 
the  investigator.  There  are  those  who  declare  the  early  Christians  to  be  law  breakers, 
and  thus  they  fail  to  appreciate  the  Christian  attitude  and  conduct,  nor  do  they 
sympathize  with  its  ideals  and  aims.1  Others  again,  heated  by  enthusiasm,  fail  to 
evaluate  properly  and  calmly  the  impelling  motives  of  the  Romans.2  It  is  the  design 
of  this  investigation  to  separate  plain  fact  from  a  confusing  mass  of  fiction  and 
error,  and  to  relate  in  a  rational  and  clear  manner  the  causes  and  most  important 
circumstances  of  the  persecutions,  giving  prime  consideration  to  the  view  point 
of  the  Roman  state.  The  purely  secular  sources  of  material  bearing  on  the  subject 
are  scant;  however,  those  listed  present  much  valuable  information  on  the  topic 
under  discussion.3 

So  long  as  the  Christians  were  thought  to  be  just  another  sect  of  Judaism,  so 
long  did  Rome  extend  to  them  indifference  and  toleration,4  but  when  the  authori- 
ties became  convinced  that  Christianity  was  a  different  religion,  it  was  at  once 
put  under  the  interdict  as  illegal,  and  all  protection  of  the  law  was  withdrawn. 
The  Roman  codes  divided  all  crimes  into  public  and  private  offenses,  the  greatest 
public  offense  being  crimen  Icesce  majestatis,  which  was  punishable  with  death 
and  the  confiscation  of  goods;  and  frequently,  in  addition  to  these  penalties,  the 
memory  of  the  culprit  was  declared  infamous.  Disrespectful  words  or  deeds  toward 
the  state  or  the  emperor  came  under  such  a  category,  and  thus  the  severe  punish- 
ments meted  out  to  the  alleged  Christian  offenders  can  be  explained.  Death  was 
by  hanging,  scourging,  beheading,  strangulation,  exposure  to  wild  beasts,  or  by 
burial  alive,  and  persons  of  distinction  were  usually  allowed  to  choose  the  mode 
of  their  own  destruction. 

The  distinction  between  mob  violence  and  governmental  persecution  was  very 
pronounced;  however,  the  former  generally  brought  about  the  latter.  Frequently 
mob  violence  grew  out  of  an  inflamed  public  opinion,  which  in  turn  rested  on 


1  Among  others,  Edward  Gibbon  is  thus  quoted  in  Wells,  H.  G.,  Outline  of 
History,  p.  518;  also  by  Milman,  H.  H.,  see  note  in  Gibbon,  Edward,  The  His- 
tory of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  2,  p.  1. 

2  Early  Christian  writers,  especially  works  of  Clemens  Romanus,  100  A.D., 
Ignatius,  117  A.D.,  Polycarp,  167  A.D.,  Justin  Martyr,  167  A.D.,  Irenaeus,  202 
A.D.,  Tertullian,  220  A.D.,  Origen,  257  A.D.,  Cyprian,  258  A.D.,  and  Eusebius, 
340  A.D. 

3  References  are  found  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  Memoirs  of  Suetonius, 
History  of  Dio  Cassius,  Letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  and  the  Edicts  of  Nero, 
Domitian,  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Maximinus,  Decius,  Valerian,  Diocle- 
tian, Galerius,  and  Julian  the  Apostate. 

4  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  18,  14-16. 
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prejudice  and  ignorance.  This  popular  credulity,  which  was  made  possible  by 
the  degree  to  which  the  Christians  held  themselves  aloof  from  Roman  society, 
charged  them  with  crimes  as  revolting  as  they  were  preposterous.5  For  instance, 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  celebration  of  The  Lord's  Supper  was  the  occasion  for 
the  accusation  of  cannibalism,  and  the  meetings  in  secret  gave  rise  to  rumors  of 
gross  immorality,  infanticide,  incest,  and  other  crimes.6  Often,  confessions  to  these 
alleged  crimes  were  obtained  through  torture. 

The  imageless  worship  was  regarded  as  atheism,  and  the  public  catastrophies 
and  misfortunes  befalling  the  commonwealth  were  considered  the  consequences 
of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  because  the  Christians  had  neglected  and  scorned  their 
worship.  All  the  extraordinary  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  nation  were 
attributed  to  these  strange  people  who  refused  to  worship  at  the  shrines  of  their 
fathers'  gods,  while  their  punctilious  abstinences  from  everything,  both  the  common 
social  habits  and  indulgences,  as  well  as  the  pagan  religious  rites,  only  served  to 
feed  the  resentment  of  the  gentile  population.  Thus  their  unpopularity  with  the 
masses  made  them  ready  objects  of  suspicion. 

Governmental  persecutions,  inaugurated  by  Nero  in  the  first  century,  un- 
doubtedly were  motivated  by  expediency.  Tacitus  reports  that  to  stifle  the  ugly 
rumors  Nero  had  set  fire  to  Rome,  and  also: 

Nero  put  in  his  own  place  as  culprits  and  punished  with  every  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  the  men  whom  the  common  people  hated  for  their 
secret  crimes.  They  called  them  Christians.  Christ,  from  whom  the 
name  was  given,  had  been  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by 
the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate,  and  the  pestilent  superstition  checked 
for  awhile.  Afterwards  it  began  to  break  out  afresh,  not  only  in 
Judaea,  where  the  mischief  first  arose,  but  also  at  Rome,  where  all 
sorts  of  murder  and  filthy  shame  meet  together  and  become  fashion- 
able. In  the  first  place  then  some  were  seized  and  made  to  confess; 
then  on  their  information  a  vast  multitude  was  convicted  not  so 
much  of  arson  as  of  hatred  for  the  human  race.7 

Domitian  was  motivated  by  the  spite  resulting  from  his  military  losses  and  a 
general  embittered  attitude,  and  he  used  the  charge  of  atheism  as  the  ever  convenient 
reason  for  his  procedure  against  the  followers  of  Christ,  while  Pliny  the  Younger 
writes  that  he  could  discover  nothing  but  a  perverse  and  extravagant  superstition 
among  them.8 

An  exchange  of  opinion  between  Emperor  Trajan  and  his  proconsul  Pliny 
regarding  the  disposition  of  the  accusations  brought  against  the  Christians  in  the 
province  of  Bithynia,  throws  an  interesting  light  both  on  the  fairness  of  the  part 
of  Trajan  and  also  the  sense  of  justice  expressed  by  Pliny: 

It  is  my  custom,  lord  emperor,  to  refer  to  you  all  questions  whereof 
I  am  in  doubt.  Who  can  better  guide  me  when  I  am  at  a  stand,  or  en- 

5  G.  Morris  Smith  in  his  discourse  on  The  Persuasive  Power  of  Goodness 
furnishes  an  excellent  description  on  this  aspect  of  Roman  mob  attitude.  See 
Smith,  G.  M.,  op.  cit.  (In  Miller,  H.  F.  [ed.],  Epistle  Messages,  pp.  204-9.) 

6  Quoted  from  Justin  Martyr,  Dialogue  10.  See:  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  ed. 
by  A.  Roberts,  Christian  Literature  Company,  Buffalo,  1886,  vol.  I,  p.  199. 

7  Tacitus,  Annalium  Liber,  xv,  44.  See:  Cornelius  Tacitus,  Opera,  [ed.]  by  F. 
Haase,  vol.  I,  Bernhardi  Tauchnitz,  Lipsiae. 

8  Epistolae,  x,  96,  G.  Plini  et  Traiani  Imperatoris,  [ed.]  by  W.  Melmoth,  Col- 
lier and  Son,  New  York,  1900,  p.  425. 
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lighten  me  if  I  am  in  ignorance?  In  investigations  of  Christians  I 
have  never  taken  part;  hence  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  crime  usually 
punished  or  investigated,  or  what  allowances  are  made.  So  I  have 
had  no  little  uncertainty  whether  there  is  any  distinction  of  age,  or 
whether  the  very  weakest  offenders  are  treated  exactly  like  the 
stronger;  whether  pardon  is  given  to  those  who  repent,  or  whether 
nobody  who  has  ever  been  a  Christian  at  all  gains  anything  by  having 
ceased  to  be  such;  whether  punishment  attaches  to  the  mere  name 
apart  from  secret  crimes,  or  to  the  secret  crimes  connected  with  the 
name.  Meantime  this  is  the  course  I  have  taken  with  those  who  were 
accused  before  me  as  Christians.  I  asked  at  their  own  lips  whether 
they  were  Christians,  and  if  they  confessed,  I  asked  them  a  second  and 
third  time  with  threats  of  punishment.  If  they  kept  to  it,  I  ordered 
them  for  execution;  for  I  held  no  question  that  whatever  it  was  that 
they  admitted,  in  any  case  obstinacy  and  unbending  perversity  de- 
serve to  be  punished 9 

The  emperor  advised  his  proconsul  that  the  Christians  were  not  to  be  sought  out, 
but  were  to  be  judicially  dealt  with  only  when  brought  before  the  government  by 
legal  accusers,  and  that  anonymous  and  improper  charges  were  to  be  disregarded. 
Trajan  said: 

You  have  followed,  my  dear  Secundus,  the  process  you  should  have 
done  in  examining  the  cases  of  those  who  were  accused  to  you  as 
Christians,  for  indeed  nothing  can  be  laid  down  as  a  general  law  in- 
volving something  like  a  definite  rule  of  action.  They  are  not  to  be 
sought  out;  but  if  they  are  accused  and  convicted,  they  must  be  pun- 
ished— yet  on  this  condition,  that  who  so  denies  himself  to  be  a 
Christian,  and  makes  the  fact  plain  by  his  action,  that  is,  by  wor- 
shipping our  gods,  shall  obtain  pardon  on  his  repentance,  however 
suspicious  his  past  conduct  may  be.  Papers,  however,  which  are  pre- 
sented unsigned  ought  not  to  be  admitted  in  any  charge,  for  they 
are  a  very  bad  example  and  unworthy  of  our  time.10 
The  policy  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  assuring  the  accused  the  full  pro- 
tection of  the  law  and  discouraging  mob  accusations,  was  not  essentially  different 
from  Trajan's.  Marcus  Aurelius  was  a  stoic  philosopher  who  despised  excitement 
and  religious  enthusiasm;  he  also  took  offense  at  the  belief  in  immortality  to  which 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  clung  tenaciously.   Accordingly,  he  renewed  with  vigor  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  against  illegal  religions,  and  a  fresh  and  violent  wave  of 
persecutions  swept  over  the  church  during  the  reign  of  this  excellent  ruler.   Maxi- 
minus  assumed  that  the  most  aggressive  promoters  of  the  gospel  were  the  officials 
of  the  church  and  directed  his  edict  against  them.   Decius  harbored  the  belief  that 
the  new  faith  was  radically  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  Roman  institutions  and 
that  the  only  way  to  save  Rome  was  to  eradicate  this  faith.  A  universal  persecution 
was  decreed  for  the  entire  empire,  and  a  ruthless  application  of  the  severest  penal- 
ties was  applied  to  all  who  refused  to  be  summoned  back  to  the  Roman  state 
religion. 

The  policy  of  Decius  was  renewed  by  Valerian  in  257  A.D.  The  Christians  were 
required  to  offer  sacrifice  publicly,  their  officials  were  put  on  trial,  and  penalties 
were  set  for  those  who  persisted  in  their  beliefs. 

Cyprian  to  his  brother  Successus,  greeting.  .  .  .  But  the  truth  con- 
cerning them  is  as  follows,  that  Valerian  had  sent  a  rescript  to  the 
Senate,  to  the  effect  that  bishops  and  presbyters  and  deacons  should 
immediately  be  punished;  but  that  senators,  and  men  of  importance, 


» Ibid.,  p.  426-427. 

i°  Ibid.,  op.  cit.,  p.  428. 
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and  Roman  knights,  should  lose  their  dignity,  and  moreover  be  de- 
prived of  their  property;  and  if,  when  their  means  were  taken  away, 
they  should  persist  in  being  Christians,  then  they  should  also  lose 
their  heads;  that  matrons  should  be  deprived  of  their  property,  and 
sent  into  banishment;  but  that  people  of  Caesar's  household,  whoever 
of  them  had  either  confessed  before,  or  should  now  confess,  should 
have  their  property  confiscated,  and  should  be  sent  in  chains  by  as- 
signment to  Caesar's  estates.11 

Valerian,  however,  was  defeated  and  captured  by  the  Sassanians  in  158  A.D.,  and 
thus  the  persecution  was  brief,  although  severe. 

Naturally  not  all  of  the  Christians  were  animated  by  the  zeal  and  sincerity  of 
their  early  brethren,  and  under  threat  of  punishment  many  abjured,  at  least  openly, 
their  belief.  In  general,  however,  a  tried  church  emerged  triumphant  from  these 
trials. 

Diocletian,  desirous  of  consolidating  his  vast  empire,  saw  in  the  new  religion  a 
frustration  of  his  cherished  dream  of  national  unity.  Consequently,  he  issued  edicts 
demanding  the  destruction  of  the  church  buildings  and  the  imprisonment  of  all 
reputed  officials;  and  finally  the  simple  alternative  of  apostasy  or  death  was  issued, 
which  caused  many  believers  to  break  down  under  this  bloody  violence. 

This  year  was  the  nineteenth  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  the  month 
Dystrus,  which  is  called  March  by  the  Romans,  when  as  the  feast  of 
the  Saviour's  Passion  was  approaching,  imperial  edicts  were  pub- 
lished everywhere,  commanding  the  churches  to  be  levelled  with  the 
ground  and  the  Scriptures  to  be  destroyed  with  fire,  and  ordering 
that  those  possessed  of  honour  should  lose  their  position,  and  that  they 
of  Caesar's  household,  if  they  held  to  their  profession  of  Christianity, 
should  be  deprived  of  freedom.  Such  was  the  first  edict  against  us; 
and  before  long  by  other  edicts  following  it  was  ordered  that  all  the 
rulers  of  the  Churches  everywhere  should  first  be  committed  to  bonds, 
and  afterwards  by  every  art  be  made  to  sacrifice.  12 

For  various  reasons,  there  had  been  frequent  intervals  of  peace  and  cessation  of 
persecutions  under  some  of  the  Roman  rulers,  until  finally  an  edict  of  toleration, 
motivated  perhaps  by  political  rather  than  religious  convictions,  was  issued  in 
311  A.D.  by  Galerius: 

...  In  short,  when  a  command  of  ours  had  been  set  forth  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  to  betake  themselves  to  the  institutions  of  the 
ancients,  many  of  them  were  subdued  by  danger,  many  also  ruined; 
yet  when  great  numbers  held  to  their  determination,  and  we  saw  that 
they  neither  gave  worship  and  due  reverence  to  the  gods,  nor  yet 
regarded  the  god  of  the  Christians — we  therefore  in  consideration 
of  our  most  mild  clemency,  and  of  the  unbroken  custom  whereby  we 
are  used  to  grant  pardon  to  all  men,  have  thought  it  right  in  this  case 
also  to  offer  our  speediest  indulgence,  that  Christians  may  exist  again, 
and  may  establish  their  meetings,  yet  so  that  they  do  nothing  contrary 
to  good  order.  .  .  ,13 
This  toleration  was  renewed  in  313  A.D.  by  Constantine: 

When  we,  Constantine  Augustus  and  Licinius  Augustus,  had 
happily  met  together  at  Milan,  and  were  holding  consideration  of  all 
things  which  concern  the  advantage  and  security  of  the  state,  we 
thought  that  amongst  other  things  which  seemed  likely  to  profit  men 
generally,  we  ought  in  the  very  first  place  to  set  in  order  the  conditions 
of  the  reverence  paid  to  the  Divinity,  by  giving  to  the  Christians  and 


11Cyprian,  Epistle  81,  in  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  op.  cit.,  vol.  V,  p.  408. 

12  Eusebius,  Historia  Ecclesia,  VIII,  2,  op.  cit. 

13  Lactantius,  De  Mortibus  Persecutorum,  34,  op.  cit.,  vol.  VII,  p.  315. 
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all  others  full  authority  to  follow  whatever  worship  any  man  has 
chosen;  whereby  whatsoever  Divinity  dwells  in  heaven  may  be  bene- 
volent and  propitious  to  us,  and  to  all  who  are  placed  under  our 
authority 14 

Whether  Constantine  adopted  Christianity  as  his  personal  faith  or  as  an  element 
of  national  policy  will  never  be  known.  His  subsequent  life  offers  no  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  claim  him  as  a  saint! 

The  new  supressions  and  molestations  of  the  church  by  Julian  the  Apostate,  who 
vainly  attempted  to  restore  the  old  pagan  worship  by  reopening  the  temples  of  the 
Roman  gods  and  thus  uproot  the  Christianity  which  he  despised,  were  of  short 
duration.  In  380  A.D.,  Theodosius  the  Great  issued  an  edict  requiring  all  of  his 
subjects  to  embrace  Christianity,  which  thus  became  the  legalized  religion  of  the 
state.15   The  public  persecutions  by  the  government  were  ended  forever. 

Having  traced  the  official  attitude  of  the  outstanding  persecutors,  it  can  be 
understood  that  the  very  nature  of  Christianity  rendered  a  conflict  with  the  secular 
power  inevitable.  For  it  was  non-Roman,  non-national,  refused  recognition  to 
the  cults  of  the  state,  and  denied  the  divinity  of  the  ruler.  This  being  labeled  as 
treason,  the  punishments  described  above  were  applied  with  more  or  less  vigor 
to  the  alleged  violators  of  the  laws,  the  application  of  which  depended  on  the  varied 
whims  of  the  different  rulers.  The  status  of  the  Christians  was  affected  by  several 
such  laws.  A  recognized  principle  was  the  statute  against  the  worship  of  such 
gods  as  were  not  adopted  by  the  state,  although  very  often,  where  the  religion  of 
the  newly  conquered  peoples  was  considered  capable  of  integration  in  the  body 
politic  of  the  empire,  it  might  receive  toleration  as  a  state  religion.  Then  there 
was  the  statute  against  the  formation  of  secret  societies  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
church  organization;  again,  the  statute  against  magic  appeared  to  be  violated  by 
the  Christians  because  of  their  tales  of  miracles  and  expulsion  of  demons;  then 
too,  the  refusal  of  idol  and  emperor  worship  laid  them  open  to  the  charge  of  atheism, 
which  was  a  double  crime,  first  because  it  seemed  sheer  disloyalty  to  the  state,  and 
second  because  no  good  Roman  citizen  could  be  an  outright  atheist;  lastly,  there 
was  also  a  statute  against  proselytizing,  which  the  new  religion  certainly  broke  in 
its  zeal  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations.16  Thus  Christianity  seemed  to  challenge 
the  institutions  of  the  state,  and  was  therefore  regarded  as  a  rebellious  and  disinte- 
grating movement,  so  that  it  encountered  public  and  official  hostility,  and  a  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  suppress  and  crush  it  followed. 

The  student  of  history,  however,  is  compelled  to  respect  and  admire  the  high 
ideals  and  principles  which  motivated  the  Christian  in  his  relationship  with  his 
government.  The  fortitude  of  the  sufferer  and  the  martyr  certainly  entitles  him 
to  have  his  name  inscribed  on  the  rolls  of  eternal  fame  and  to  serve  as  a  lofty  example 
and  guiding  spirit  for  all  those  who  are  confronted  by  similar  difficult  realities. 
The  "ought"  is  far  more  powerful  than  the  physical  "must."  There  was  unques- 
tionably a  conflict  of  two  duties,  a  higher  duty  of  conscience  and  God,  and  a  lower 
duty  towards  the  state.  God  and  conscience  said,  "You  ought  to  obey  God  rather 
than  man";  the  state  demanded  obedience  to  its  mandates.  Like  Antigone17  in  the 


14  Ibid.,  vol.  VII,  p,  320. 

15  Ayer,  J.  C,  A  Source  Book  for  Ancient  Church  History,  p.  352,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1913. 

i«  St.  Matthew,  28,  19-20. 

17  Sophocles,  Antigone,  [ed.]  by  E.  Shuckburgh,  p.  252,  Cambridge,  1929. 
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drama  of  Sophocles,  the  Christian  chose  the  former  as  a  matter  of  conscience  in- 
volving his  soul's  salvation.  But  this  choice  often  resulted  in  the  torture  and 
destruction  of  his  body,  for  the  government  felt  compelled  to  exact  the  punishment 
prescribed  for  the  neglect  of  civic  obligations. 

Contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  opinion,  as  it  has  found  expression  in  song 
and  story  throughout  many  centuries,  it  is  evident  that  the  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment can  be  understood,  since  the  Christian  plainly  violated  the  decree  of  the  state, 
and  also  outraged  public  opinion  and  sentiment. 

From  the  Roman  view  point,  the  interest  of  the  state  was  the  highest  good.  This 
governmental  policy,  seldom  properly  appreciated  by  many  students  of  Roman 
history  as  well  as  of  Church  history,  should  be  viewed  solely  in  the  light  of  the 
times  in  which  the  Roman  state  functioned,  as  well  as  in  the  setting  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  tried  to  serve  both  itself  and  the  Roman  people.  But  be- 
cause it  failed  to  understand  the  impelling  motives  of  the  accused,  it  erred  greatly 
in  its  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 
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Joseph  Conrad's  Children  of  Pan 

by  Arthur  Herman  Wilson 

Like  a  mote  dancing  in  a  beam  of  light,  Pan  darts  in  and  out,  through  the  web 
of  English  literature.  He  appears  in  various  names  and  in  various  ways.  He  is 
Puck  in  Kipling's  Puc\  of  Pool's  Hill.  He  is  Mr.  Lob,  the  host,  or  otherwise  Lob- 
Lie-By-The-Fire,  in  Barrie's  Dear  Brutus.  But  always  he  is  a  type  of  the  antique 
world,  whether  he  is  called  Robin  Goodfellow,  or  any  other  of  the  many  names 
under  which  he  has  appeared. 

Certainly  he  is  an  outlander.  And  it  may  not  seem  strange  then  that  in  the 
novels  and  stories  of  Joseph  Conrad,  a  Pole  by  birth  and  an  Englishman  by  mature 
adoption,  we  should  like  to  trace  a  long  fondness  for  characters  who  by  nature 
are  outlanders. 

First,  however,  we  must  come  to  some  common  understanding  concerning  the 
nature  of  Pan  and  his  children  and  analyze  the  outstanding  features  that  are  Panic, 
so  that  we  can  recognize  them.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  that  Pan  and  his 
children,  if  any,  take  on  the  physical  appearance  of  the  shaggy,  goat-foot  god 
and  go  stalking  through  modern  literature  to  the  accompaniment  of  pipes  of  reed. 
Our  efforts  will  attempt  to  be  much  more  subtle  and  speak  of  the  mental  rather 
than  the  physical  Pan  in  suggesting  that  we  can  reduce  Pan  and  his  children, 
male  or  female,  to  the  following  working  characteristics:  that  they  are  (1)  mis- 
chievous, (2)  resdess,  (3)  wild  or  uncivilized,  (4)  impenetrable  in  nature,  and 
(5)  fraught  with  destiny. 

Chronologically,  the  first  character  chosen  to  bear  out  our  idea  is  Yanko  Goorall, 
from  the  story  of  "Amy  Foster,"  published  in  1903.1  The  action  takes  place  in 
the  sea-town  of  Colebrook,  England,  and  presents  a  picture  of  Yanko  Goorall,  a 
Slavonian  emigrant  of  gay  heart,  washed  up  as  the  sole  survivor  from  a  sinking 
ship  in  the  bay.  He  is  like  a  man  from  another  planet.  He  is  so  lithe,  so  happy, 
so  gay  that  the  stolid  English  farmers  never  understand  his  nature;  and  Yanko 
dies  while  his  wife,  Amy  Foster,  grows  farther  and  farther  away  from  him. 
Certainly  he  is  wild  and  restless  in  nature,  and  looked  upon  by  the  English 
community  as  someone  not  to  be  trusted.  Also,  in  nature  he  is  impenetrable  in 
the  sense  that  he  is  a  creature  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind  around  him  by 
his  oudand  ways.  Less  than  other  proposed  children  of  Pan  in  Conrad  is  he 
fateful  for  people  around  him.  Possibly  the  passivity  of  his  personality  forestalls 
any  lasting,  dynamic  effect  upon  the  lives  of  others. 

If  we  might  advance  the  idea,  succeeding  creations  of  this  kind  of  character 
seem  to  grow  more  and  more  fateful.  Take,  for  example,  "A  Smile  of  Fortune," 
appearing  in  1912.  Here  is  the  story  of  a  young  captain  in  command  of  a  ship 
sent  with  merchandise  to  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  At  this  island,  called 
the  Pearl  of  the  Ocean,  the  captain  is  to  load  sugar  to  take  to  the  home  port  in 
England,  and  is  to  be  his  own  trader  in  arranging  for  the  best  price.  The  story 
presents  an  account  of  his  experiences  in  selling  and  buying  cargo  on  the  island, 
particularly  in  dealing  with  a  ship's  chandler  or  outfitter,  whose  business  it  is 
to  act  as  the  merchant  or  middleman  in  the  transactions.  On  the  island  there  are 


iThis  and  all  other  references  are  to  the  Canterbury  Edition  of  Joseph 
Conrad,  in  twenty-six  volumes,  published  by  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  for  William  H.  Wise  and  Company,  New  York,  1928. 
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two  brothers,  Jacobus  by  name,  who  have  not  spoken  to  each  other  for  eighteen 
years.  The  story  hinges  on  the  fact  that  the  captain  has  chosen  the  wrong  brother, 
the  bad  brother,  with  whom  to  do  business,  and  this  mistake  leads  eventually 
to  his  infatuation  with  the  daughter,  Alice. 

The  young  woman  has  been  practically  immured  in  her  father's  closely  shut 
house,  and  lives  a  restless,  brooding  life  in  the  garden  of  the  inner  court  and  in 
the  cool,  dark  rooms,  alone  as  she  is  except  for  an  old,  crack-brained  aunt.  The 
young  captain  is  fascinated  by  the  girl,  by  her  strangeness  and  aloofness.  And  yet, 
not  even  youth  calling  to  youth  can  penetrate  her  heart  to  lay  bare  the  pulse  of 
warmth  and  common  humanity.  Certainly  she  is  fateful  in  regard  to  his  destiny, 
and  he  realizes  that  he  is  likely  to  give  up  everything  else  in  order  to  float  along 
in  a  surge  of  fascination.  However,  he  escapes  before  it  is  too  late.  Although  his 
business  connections  turn  out  all  right,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  big  profit,  he  severs 
them  and  resigns  immediately  in  order  to  go  home  while  still  in  the  full  smile 
of  fortune,  so  as  not  to  return  further  to  the  Pearl  of  the  Ocean  and  to  Alice  Jacobus. 

From  the  next  child  of  Pan  there  could  be  no  escaping.  In  The  Arrow  of  Gold, 
appearing  in  1919,  Dona  Rita  as  the  heroine  of  the  novel  casts  her  net  of  fate  and 
inextricably  draws  into  it  two  men.  She  is  the  full-grown  child  of  Pan.  The  novel 
takes  its  name  from  the  jewel  habitually  worn  in  her  hair;  and  she  is  gorgeous 
beyond  words,  a  creature  of  the  wild,  a  pagan,  a  Basque  peasant  from  Lastaola 
whom  Henry  Allegre,  the  artist  and  millionaire,  introduces  to  a  life  of  luxury. 
At  his  sudden  death  while  Dona  Rita  is  still  in  her  'teens,  she  is  confronted  by 
all  his  money  and  becomes  the  toast  of  Europe,  the  mistress  of  all  hearts.  Eventually, 
she  manages  to  exert  a  great  influence  among  the  European  governments  and  to 
espouse  the  Carlist  cause  against  the  Alphonsists  on  the  Spanish  throne.  Although 
a  creature  of  love,  beloved  by  many,  she  does  not  know  love  before  meeting 
Monsieur  George,  the  man  destined  to  run  the  blockade  with  guns  for  the  Carlists. 
But  she  can  not  submit  to  her  passion  at  first.  Finally,  however,  they  run  away 
together  from  the  great  world  to  a  retreat  in  the  Maritime  Alps.  Here  the  lovers 
abide  in  bliss  until  it  is  time  for  Monsieur  George  to  meet  his  man  of  business 
in  order  to  get  a  supply  of  cash.  A  duel  ensues  with  a  former  admirer  of  Dona 
Rita's,  a  hot-headed  Southerner  from  the  States,  Captain  Blunt.  Seriously  wounded, 
Monsieur  George  is  nursed  back  to  health  by  Dona  Rita,  and  then  she  disappears. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  any  laws  known  to  the  western  world  apply  to  the  life 
of  Dona  Rita.  Racially  a  Basque,  she  stands  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  as 
an  enigma  in  nature,  carrying  fate  in  her  every  footstep,  like  the  burning  light 
which  dazzles  and  consumes.  There  is  something  of  the  world-woman  of  all 
time  in  her.  Her  crime  is  that  she  did  not  go  through  life  veiled  heavily  from 
head  to  foot,  or  go  out  of  it  altogether  into  a  convent. 

Next  and  last,  we  come  to  a  promising  child  of  Pan,  Clelia,  who  never  grew 
to  full  height  because  Conrad  died  before  completing  his  great  Napoleonic  novel 
called  Suspense.  The  story,  as  far  as  we  can  go,  concerns  itself  with  young  Cosmo 
Latham  of  Latham  Hall,  in  England,  who  is  making  the  Grand  Tour  of  Europe, 
alone  except  for  his  body-servant,  Spire,  and  who  has  come  to  Genoa  where  he 
finds  the  place  seething  with  discontent  against  the  Austrians  in  possession,  and 
the  whole  air  electric  with  suspense  in  regard  to  the  Man  of  Elba  whose  next  move 
might  be  imminent!  Conspiracy  is  thick  at  the  inn  with  the  host,  Cantelucci,  and 
the  mysterious  Doctor  Martel  as  chief  figures. 
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Also,  Cosmo  calls  upon  the  Countess  de  Montevasso  who,  as  a  young  girl,  long 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Latham  Hall  while  the  Marquis  and  Marquise  d'Armand, 
her  parents,  were  impoverished  refugees  from  the  French  Reign  of  Terror.  Later, 
she  married  a  Piedmontese  adventurer  twice  her  age,  who  has  acquired  fantastic 
wealth  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  India;  and  husband  and  wife  come  to  live  together 
not  very  amicably  in  a  huge,  hired  palace  in  Genoa. 

Then  there  is  Clelia,  not  to  be  overlooked,  the  wild  creature  of  the  awful  tantrums, 
child  of  the  mountains,  a  peasant  and  niece  of  the  Count  de  Montevasso,  whom 
the  Count  has  brought  to  his  palace  ostensibly  in  order  to  make  her  into  a  countess, 
but  also  to  employ  her  as  a  spy  upon  his  young  wife.  Clelia  contracts  a  rather  fatal 
attachment  for  Cosmo.  What  the  outcome  of  all  this  was  to  be,  we  can  not  tell. 
It  will  be  always  a  matter  of  suspense  unless  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  cares  to 
finish  the  novel  for  us  as  he  did  with  Edwin  Drood  by  Dickens  and  St.  Ives  by 
Stevenson. 

However,  we  can  be  sure  that  Clelia  was  to  be  developed  into  a  dynamic  character 
because  Conrad  sketched  her  with  no  uncertain  pen.  Although  as  a  mere  child, 
yet  old  for  her  years,  she  fell  desperately  in  love,  we  can  be  sure  that  she  was  not 
a  creature  destined  to  lose  her  wits.  Tender  in  years  but  not  in  personality,  she 
exerted  a  far-sweeping  force  upon  the  people  around  her.  Full  of  witchery  and 
full  of  savage  wildness,  Clelia  promised  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  Conrad,  even  more 
far-reaching  and  more  fraught  with  destiny  than  was  Dona  Rita  because  a  Carlist 
conspiracy  is  not  comparable  to  a  Napoleonic  coup  d'etat. 

Concerning  the  four  people  whom  we  have  advanced  as  creations  touched  with 
the  mark  of  Pan  by  Joseph  Conrad,  we  might  suggest  certain  conclusions.  First, 
there  seems  to  be  a  chronological  significance  or  progress  because  the  later  ones 
are  surely  more  strongly  Panic  than  the  early  ones,  particularly  in  the  force  of 
destiny,  (one  of  the  five  personal  characteristics  outlined  at  the  beginning  in  an 
attempt  to  define  the  make-up  of  Pan's  children).  Yanko  Goorall  exerted  no  real 
force  of  destiny  (1903).  Alice  Jacobus  made  the  attempt  but  was  unsuccessful  pardy 
(1912).  Dona  Rita  was  highly  successful  as  an  agent  of  destiny  (1919).  And  Clelia, 
niece  of  the  Count  de  Montevasso,  gave  every  promise  of  being  equally  successful, 
except  that  her  own  life  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Joseph  Conrad  (1924). 
Second,  it  is  not  disappointing  that  only  four  children  of  Pan  appear  in  the 
twenty-six  volumes  of  Joseph  Conrad  because  Panic  material  has  been  always  a 
grace  note  rather  than  a  strong  bar  of  melody  in  English  literature  of  the  early 
twentieth  century.  And  third,  of  the  four  children  of  Pan  thus  discussed,  the 
greatest  is  Dona  Rita  who  put  on  womanhood,  and  the  world  (that  is,  in  the  novel) 
lost  peace. 
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The  Training  of  Teachers  of  Music 

by  Elrose  L.  Allison 

An  increasingly  important  question  which  is  in  need  of  discussion  is  this:  how 
are  we  going  to  create  a  standard  of  taste  and  a  scale  of  values  for  the  prospective 
teachers  of  music?  Much  has  been  said  about  what  those  who  are  to  be  educated 
should  acquire.  Very  little  has  been  said  about  how  those  who  educate  should  be 
educated.  Many  of  those  who  teach,  especially  those  in  the  instrumental  field,  are 
too  busy  even  to  realize  that  the  fundamental  motive  in  such  an  edifying  task  is 
their  own  personal  attitude  toward  music  as  an  art.  How  are  these  future  educators 
to  be  awakened  to  the  lofty  and  noble  task  which  is  theirs? 

Each  year  from  the  secondary  schools  of  our  country  we  are  graduating  sixty 
thousand  young  men  and  women  as  school  musicians.  The  question  at  hand, 
therefore,  seems  to  me  to  be  of  prime  personal  and  social  importance  in  view  of 
the  large  number  of  school  musicians  being  graduated  each  year. 

Let  us  consider  two  alternatives  as  a  beginning  point.  Many  of  these  instructors 
may  have  chosen  their  profession  in  the  field  of  music  education  either  because 
they  were  possessors  of  fine  musical  talent  and  were  imbued  with  a  high  regard 
for  music  as  an  art,  or  else  because  they  were  merely  fascinated  by  the  organization, 
routine,  or  attractiveness  of  the  various  fields  of  music  education  as  a  vocation. 
These  two  attitudes  may  be  extreme,  and  probably  the  attitude  which  we  seek 
is  to  be  found  somewhere  between  the  two.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  music  educator  pursued  his  vocation  from  a  feeling  of  complete  devotion  to  it. 
I  am  dubious  of  this,  however,  partly  because  of  the  already  too  prevalent  factors 
that  influence  the  choosing  of  the  profession  of  music. 

Our  state  departments  of  music  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  responsible 
for  the  requirements  which  must  be  adhered  to  in  the  course  of  preparation  for 
the  music  educator.  I  believe  that  this  course  of  training  stresses  entirely  too  much 
the  theoretical  and  technical  aspects  of  study.  These  factors  are  not  opposed  to 
developing  a  love  and  enjoyment  of  music,  but  they  have  little  to  do  with  the 
problem  at  hand,  namely,  music  as  a  means  of  expression.  The  professional  attitude 
of  the  music  educator  depends  very  largely  upon  his  feeling  toward  music  as  a 
means  of  artistic  expression. 

The  theoretical  and  technical  phase  of  music  will  assist  the  especially  gifted 
musician  to  be  practical  and  efficient  as  a  pedagogue,  but  in  the  case  of  the  prospec- 
tive music  educator  who  is  not  especially  talented  in  the  performance  of  music, 
were  he  to  receive  only  theoretical  education  without  opportunity  for  participation 
in  applied  music,  such  as  solo  and  ensemble  performances,  he  would  be  deprived 
of  those  experiences  which  develop  his  range  and  capacity  for  expression. 

The  educator  must  cultivate  his  own  musicianship  by  being  able  to  play  some 
instrument  or  to  sing  with  skill  in  conception  and  execution.  Music  is  an  art,  and 
perfection  in  it  can  be  attained  only  by  careful  consideration  of  the  purpose  in 
view  and  studious  application  to  the  methods  involved  in  accomplishing  that 
purpose.  If  the  educator  is  to  be  engendered  by  a  love  of  the  art  of  music,  let  the 
state  educational  councils  insist  that  the  future  music  educator  should  excel  in 
one  medium  of  musical  performance  and  expression,  including  flute,  violin,  piano, 
voice,  orchestra,  chorus,  band,  and  other  types  of  ensembles. 
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I  grant  that  the  apex  of  art  can  not  be  reached  in  the  realm  of  school  music. 
The  limitations  which  restrict  intellectual  and  emotional  growth  are  obvious;  that 
is  to  say,  the  understanding  of  the  students  will  be  dependent  on  the  range  and 
capacity  of  their  aspirations  and  will  vary  with  their  adeptness,  but  an  emphasis 
upon  music  as  an  art  of  personal  expression  will  tend  to  develop  in  them  a 
sharpening  of  general  creative  ability.  However,  this  emphasis  can  not  make  head- 
way until  the  music  educator  himself  is  trained,  during  his  own  years  of  schooling, 
to  regard  music  as  an  art  of  creative  self  expression. 
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Editor's  Foreword 

The  present  number  of  the  Studies  constitutes  the  eighth  annual  issue. 
A  brief  survey  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  eight  numbers  of  this 
purely  local,  campus  endeavor  shows  the  following  facts:  thirty-five 
research  papers  written  by  twenty  faculty  authors,  approaching  a  total 
of  three  hundred  printed  pages.  According  to  divisions  by  subject 
matter  these  have  been,  in  history  and  social  studies,  ten  articles;  in 
languages  and  literature,  nine;  in  education,  seven;  in  business  and 
commercial  education,  six;  and  in  science,  three. 

The  current  edition  includes  fewer  but  longer  studies  generally  than 
the  issues  of  the  past  seven  years.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  national 
emergency  has  brought  to  all  faculty  members  increased  duties  and 
less  time  for  pure  research,  special  significance  attaches  itself  to  this 
edition,  published  at  the  moment  of  national  and  campus  readjustment 

to  the  tasks  of  war. 

Arthur  Herman  Wilson 

Susquehanna  University 

Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


Antislavery  and  Manifest  Destiny 

by  Josephine  Lumpkins 

The  sequence  of  events,  occurring  successively  in  the  Floridas,  in  Texas,  and 
in  California,  by  which  the  United  States  gained  possession  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can territories  on  our  southern  and  southwestern  borders,  gives  rise  to  one  of 
the  best  known  formulae  in  American  history.  In  each  case  a  regular  order  of 
procedure  is  apparent:  the  infiltration  of  American  pioneers,  dissatisfaction  with 
Spanish  or  Mexican  rule,  revolt  against  that  rule,  and  overtures  made  to  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  annexation.1  In  a  single  generation,  by  this  process 
of  attrition,  a  vast  principality  was  wrested  from  its  owners  and  added  to  the 
United  States. 

Audacious  and  predatory  as  the  process  may  appear,  it  came  in  due  course  to 
be  defended  as  "manifest  destiny";2  and  it  was  an  act  of  hardihood  to  challenge 
the  right  of  a  vigorous  young  nation  to  open  up  the  pathways  of  western  expansion 
and  appropriate  inviting  areas  so  weakly  held  by  their  owners. 

A  challenge  was,  nevertheless,  not  long  in  coming.  Only  incidentally  was  this 
challenge  concerned  with  the  ethics  of  threatening  to  annex  the  property  of  a 
friendly  nation.  It  entered  the  higher  realm  of  moral  considerations  only  when 
the  fact  became  evident  that  the  territory  to  be  acquired  from  Mexico  was  destined 
to  be  a  slave  area.  The  challenge  came  from  the  antislavery  forces  and  produced 
a  peculiar  situation,  a  situation  in  which  a  popular  interest  in  the  rights  of  man 
ran  into  headlong  collision  with  the  highly  convenient  doctrine  of  "manifest 
destiny." 

Those  who  opposed  the  addition  of  the  Floridas,  Texas,  and  California  to 
the  Union  were  running  counter  to  the  current  enthusiasm  for  expansion.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  therefore,  how  they  answered  the  argument  that  it  was  inevit- 
able and  right  that  the  United  States  should  extend  to  the  Pacific,  perhaps  over 
the  entire  North  American  continent.  The  answers  were  similar,  regardless  of 
whether  expansion  into  the  Floridas  was  proposed,  or  expansion  into  Texas,  or 
expansion  into  California.  A  summary  of  the  attitudes  of  the  antislavery  men 
toward  "manifest  destiny"  when  the  current  question  was  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
therefore,  is  essentially  a  summary  of  the  attitudes  for  the  entire  era. 

Nineteenth  century  expansionists  justified  their  thirst  for  additional  territory  on 
the  ground  that  the  United  States  was  "extending  the  area  of  freedom."  New 
sections  which  were  annexed  received  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  a  republican 
government  in  place  of  misrule,  disorder,  and  corruption.  In  the  case  of  Texas, 
the  abolitionists  and  the  members  of  the  Liberty  Party  could  not  see  how  the 
acquisition  of  slave  territory  could  be  called  an  extension  of  the  area  of  freedom. 
Joshua  R.  Giddings,  representative  of  the  Ohio  abolitionists  in  Congress,  gave 
expression  to  that  doubt.  In  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  January 

1  Cf.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  "Typical  Steps  of  American  Expansion,"  in 
History  Teacher's  Magazine,  V  (February,  1914),  39-44. 

2  Just  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  term  "manifest 
destiny"  began  to  be  used.  Julius  W.  Pratt,  "The  Origin  of  'Manifest 
Destiny',"  in  American  Historical  Review,  XXXII  (July,  1927),  795-798; 
Daily  National  Intelligencer  (Washington,  D.  C,  1800-1869),  August  6,  1847. 
The  idea,  of  course,  appeared  much  earlier. 
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22,  1845.  he  accused  the  slaveholders  of  being  willing  to  spend  the  national 
treasure  and  pour  out  American  blood  to  protect  the  Texans.  The  slaveholders 
called  such  action  a  step  in  the  "extension  of  the  area  of  freedom";  in  reality  it 
was  an  attempt  to  extend  and  perpetuate  the  crimes,  outrages,  violence,  and  blood- 
shed attendant  upon  the  slave  trade.3  A  resolution  introduced  but  not  adopted 
by  a  Democratic  meeting  at  Chardon,  Geauga  County,  Ohio,  declared  that  an- 
nexation, instead  of  "extending  the  area  of  freedom,"  enlarged  the  black  area 
of  slavery.4  Opposed  to  slavery,  the  abolitionists  and  the  antislavery  leaders  could 
not  favor  any  extension  of  slave  territory.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  oppose  all  ex- 
pansion. Others,  less  radical,  were  aware  that  expansion  could  not  be  checked, 
and  opposed,  not  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  such,  but  the  annexation  of  Texas 
as  a  slave  state. 

Thus,  two  points  of  view  are  evident  in  the  vast  mass  of  antislavery  literature 
representative  of  the  period:  (1)  flat  opposition  to  expansion,  regardless  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  (2)  opposition  to  expansion  only  if  expansion  into 
a  slave  area  were  considered. 

Leaders  adhering  to  the  first  opinion  had  little  patience  with  "manifest  destiny." 
Among  them  were  Cassius  M.  Clay,  James  G.  Birney,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  and 
William  E.  Channing — names  familiar  in  the  annals  of  antislavery.  This  group 
assumed  the  position  that  Texas  should  not  be  annexed  because  the  United  States 
already  possessed  territory  enough  for  all  useful  purposes.0  In  a  speech  at  a  Texas 
mass  meeting  in  Scott  County,  Kentucky,  on  December  30,  1843,  Cassius  M. 
Clay  declared  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  annexation  because  the  United  States 
needed  no  more  territory.  Clay  contended  that  the  wide  unoccupied  domain  of  the 
United  States  stretched  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  and  contained  more 
land  than  could  be  defended  from  savage  incursion  or  British  usurpation.6  James 
G.  Birney,  frequent  candidate  of  the  Liberty  Party  for  the  presidency,  agreed  that 
the  annexation  of  Texas  ought  to  be  resisted  because  the  United  States  had  terri- 
tory enough.  In  a  letter  answering  an  inquiry  made  by  a  committee  representing 
the  anti-Texas  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Birney  said 
that  he  did  not  hold  that  the  territory  of  the  United  States  was  too  large  for  per- 
manent success  but  he  did  think  that  it  was  large  enough  for  all  the  just  and 
useful  purposes  of  government.7  Charles  Francis  Adams,  writing  in  1844,  asked 
why  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  want  more  lands,  when  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  those  they  already  had.    He  wanted  to  know  why  the 

3  George  W.  Julian,  The  Life  of  Joshua  R.  Giddings  (Chicago,  1892),  181. 

4  Herald  and  Philanthropist,  October  22,  1845.  The  Philanthropist  (New 
Richmond  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1836-1846?)  became  in  1843  the  Cincinnati 
Weekly  Herald  and  Philanthropist.  It  is  generally  referred  to  after  that  time 
as  the  Herald  and  Philanthropist. 

5  Lexington  Intelligencer,  quoted  in  Philanthropist,  October  24,  1837;  New 
York  Tribune,  November,  1842,  Southport  (Wisconsin)  American,  Wilming- 
ton Delaware  Republican,  May,  1843,  quoted  in  The  Anti-Texass  Legion,  Pro- 
test of  Some  Free  Men,  States  and  Presses  Against  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of 
Nations  (Albany  [New  York],  1844),  [41],  [49],  [53];  resolutions  of  Cincin- 
nati Anti-Texas  Meeting,  March  26,  1844,  in  Herald  and  Philanthropist,  April 
3,  1844;  remarks  of  Morehead  in  Senate,  February  13,  1845,  in  Congressional 
Globe,  28  Congress,  2  session,  279. 

G  Herald  and  Philanthropist,  January  17,  1844.  Clay  evidently  felt  that  the 
claim  of  the  United  States  to  Oregon  was  a  strong  one. 

'  Ibid.,  May  8, 1844.  The  meeting  was  held  December  22,  1843. 
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twenty-six  states  should  seek  to  open  new  inducements  to  the  emigration  of  their 
own  citizens,  when  already  they  found  it  difficult  to  keep  their  own  people  from 
going  westward.8 

William  E.  Channing,  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Clay,  August  1,  1837,9  set  himself 
against  additional  expansion  of  the  United  States.  He  believed  that  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States  were  extensive  enough  and  that  further  additions  would  be 
dangerous.  He  said: 

It  is  full  time,  that  we  should  lay  on  ourselves  serious,  resolute 
restraint.  Possessed  of  a  domain,  vast  enough  for  the  growth  of  ages, 
it  is  time  for  us  to  stop  in  the  career  of  acquisition  and  conquest. 
Already  endangered  by  our  greatness,  we  cannot  advance  without 
imminent  peril  to  our  institutions,  union,  prosperity,  virtue  and 
peace.  Our  former  additions  of  territory  have  been  justified  by  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  outlets  for  the  population  of  the  South  and 
West.  No  such  pretext  exists  for  the  occupation  of  Texas.  We  cannot 
seize  upon  or  join  to  ourselves  that  territory,  without  manifesting 
and  strengthening  the  purpose  of  setting  no  limits  to  our  empire. 
We  give  ourselves  an  impulse,  which  will  and  must  precipitate  us 
into  new  invasion  of  our  neighbors'  soil.10 

Expansion  through  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  opposed  because  it  was  feared 
that  the  American  form  of  government  could  not  be  sustained  over  territory  of 
indefinite  extent.  Disunion  might  result  from  the  increase  in  area  which  would 
follow  annexation.11  It  was  argued  that  the  addition  of  another  state  would 
increase  just  that  much  more  the  diversity  of  local  interests  in  the  United  States 
and  multiply  local  jealousies.  William  E.  Channing  wrote:  "The  machine  of 
government  hardly  creeps  on  under  the  weight  of  so  many  diverse  interests  and 
such  complex  functions  as  burden  it  now."12 

In  the  second  place,  the  anti-expansionists  opposed  annexation  because  they 
feared  that  the  addition  to  the  United  States  of  Texan  territory  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Mexico  would  introduce  into  the  Union  a  large  population  unfitted 
to  exercise  the  privileges  of  citizens.  It  would  be  impossible  to  frame  laws  equally 
acceptable  to  all  parts  of  the  population.13  It  was  charged,  in  the  third  place,  that 
the  annexation  of  Texas  would  lead  to  unbounded  expansion,  which  this  first 
group  of  antislavery  men  thought  an  unparalleled  evil.  The  same  arguments  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  could  be  used  to  urge  the  annexation  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  The  final  argument  of  this  first  group  was  that  there  was  no 
excuse  for  pleading  annexation  in  order  to  extend  the  area  of  freedom  to  Texas 
because  Texas  already  enjoyed  political  freedom,  a  republican  government,  and 
independence.14 


8  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Texas  and  the  Massachusetts  Resolutions  (Eoston, 
1844),  13. 

9  Philanthropist,  September  15,  1837. 
i"  Ibid. 

11  New  York  Evening  Post,  quoted  in  Philanthropist,  September  8.  1£37; 
letter  of  Webster  from  Worcester  Massachusetts  Spy,  January  23,  1844,  in 
Herald  and  Philanthropist,  March  27,  1844;  speech  of  Webster  in  Senate, 
December  22,  1845,  in  Congressional  Globe,  28  Congress,  2  session,  88;  speech 
of  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll  in  House,  January  4,  1845,  in  ibid.,  91. 

12  Channing,  "The  Duty  of  the  Free  States,"  in  The  Works  of  William  E. 
Channing,  revised  ed.  (Boston,  1888),  898. 

13  National  Intelligencer,  June  20,  1846;  August  6,  1847. 

14  Speech  of  A.  R.  Mcllvain  of  Pennsylvania,  in  House,  January  25.  1845,  in 
Congressional  Globe,  23  Congress,  2  session,  Appendix,  373. 
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The  second  group  of  opponents  of  annexation  did  not  object  to  expansion  as 
such,  but  did  oppose  expansion  into  a  slave  area.  In  the  case  of  Texas  a  slave  plot 
was  suspected.  It  was  believed  that  the  Southern  States  wanted  Texas  in  order 
to  add  to  their  own  political  power  and  thus  dominate  national  policy.  This 
antislavery  group,  then,  in  turn,  demanded  free  territory  in  order  to  increase  its 
own  influence.  It  did  not  oppose  an  "extension  of  the  area  of  freedom",  if  the 
area  of  freedom  were  really  extended  by  annexation.  It  did  not  object  to  the 
acquisition  of  territory  in  the  North  or  Northwest,  that  is,  sections  where  slavery 
would  not  be  economically  feasible.  Charles  Augustus  Davis,  New  York  merchant 
and  writer,  grasped  the  fact  that  much  opposition  to  expansion  was  sectional, 
because  of  what  he  called  "local  prejudices";  and  he  aptly  expressed  the  idea 
in  a  letter  to  John  Jordan  Crittenden: 

But  as  to  extension — all  I  can  say  is  push  railroad  and  Canals  and 
you  may  extend  to  the  utmost  of  your  ability — the  annexation  of 
new  Territories — It  is  curious  to  witness  the  effect  of  local  prejudices 
— ask  a  man  north  if  he  thinks  any  harm  wd  come  if  by  the  Ashburton 
treaty  all  New  Brunswick  had  been  added  to  Maine — and  he  wd 
answer  "no" — and  yet  that  same  man  wd  make  the  dark  very  noisy 
if  Texas  is  added  South.15 
This  section  of  the  antislavery  group  realized  that  the  current  trend  was  toward 
expansion.   There  was  no  stopping  the  flow  of  the  population  across  the  moun- 
tains, across  the  Mississippi,  and  on  into  the  West.    So  the  impossible  was  not 
attempted.   The  annexation  of  Texas  was  not  opposed  on  anti-expansionist  but 
on  antislavery  grounds. 

Individuals  adhering  to  the  belief  that  expansion  was  objectionable  only  if  it 
were  expansion  into  a  slave  area  declared  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  would 
be  welcome  if  there  were  no  constitutional  difficulty,  no  violation  of  faith,  and 
no  extension  of  slavery;  for  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  must 
possess  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.16  In  the  debate,  at  a  meeting 
of  Cincinnati  citizens  on  March  28,  1844,  over  adoption  of  a  resolution  opposing 
the  annexation  of  Texas  because  extension  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
was  undesirable,  two  participants,  Lewis  and  Mansfield,  local  antislavery  leaders, 
took  this  side  of  the  question.  Lewis  said  that  the  United  States  Government  was 
especially  adapted  to  rule  extensive  territory.  He  would  not  abandon  one  foot 
of  Oregon  nor  refuse  Texas,  if  there  were  no  slavery  in  these  territories  and  if 
no  other  insuperable  objection  to  their  annexation  should  be  raised.  Mansfield  said 
he  did  not  care  whether  the  territory  of  the  United  States  extended  to  the  setting 
sun  just  as  long  as  "the  National  flag  should  float  over  none  but  FREEMEN 
and  FREE  institutions."17 

The  antislavery  Philanthropist,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  spokesmen  for 
expansion  into  free  territory,  asserted  time  after  time  that  the  annexation  of  Texas 
would  not  be  objectionable,  were  there  no  slavery  in  Texas.  It  argued  that  the 
governmental  organization  of  the  United  States  was  wonderfully  adapted  to  rule 
an  extensive  empire.  The  combination  of  separate  state  governments  to  manage 
the  domestic  affairs  of  the  several  states,  along  with  a  general  government  over 


15  Davis  to  Crittenden,  March  18,  1844,  in  Crittenden  Papers,  IX,  Library  of 
Congress. 

16  [Theodore  Sedgwick],  Thoughts  on  the  Proposed  Annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States,  First  Published  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  Under  the 
Signature  of  Veto  (New  York,  1844) ,  49. 

17  Herald  and  Philanthropist,  April  3,  1844. 
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all  to  regulate  interstate  relations  and  to  protect  against  foreign  aggression,  secured 
the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  whole,  with  little  or  no  sacrifice  of  individual 
liberty  or  local  interest.  If  slavery  were  abolished,  sectional  interests  would  almost 
entirely  disappear.  With  the  removal  of  sectional  interests,  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  to  the  endurance  of  the  Union  would  be  destroyed. 

The  Philanthropist  held  that  if  slavery  were  abolished  and  Texan  independence 
recognized  by  Mexico,  it  would  be  better  to  annex  the  territory  of  Texas;  for  it 
was  inhabited  by  a  people  of  the  same  language,  the  same  customs,  and  the  same 
interests  as  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  would  be  much  better  to  have  two 
such  groups  united  under  one  form  of  government  than  to  have  them  divided  into 
two  powerful  confederacies  with  coterminous  boundaries.  The  juxtaposition  of 
two  nations  of  the  same  language  and  habits,  both  nations  distinguished  by  their 
pride  and  by  their  lust  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  must  always  be  perilous. 
There  was  no  need  for  apprehension  as  to  lack  of  a  national  spirit  in  so  immense 
an  empire,  for  love  of  country  was  not  weakened  by  extension  of  territory.  The 
tendency  was  all  the  other  way.  The  more  extensive  the  territory,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  higher  the  national  spirit  of  the  citizen  was  likely  to  be.18 

John  Quincy  Adams,  leader  of  congressional  opposition  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  represents  successively  both  views  of  the  antislavery  group  toward  "manifest 
destiny."  At  the  beginning  of  his  public  career  in  the  United  States,  Adams  was 
surely  not  an  opponent  of  expansion.  In  1803  he  favored  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  although  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  assent  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  a  constitutional  amendment  would  be  necessary  before  the 
territory  could  be  admitted  as  states  and  its  people  as  citizens.  In  1819  he  negotiated 
a  treaty  for  Florida  with  Don  Luis  de  Onis,  Spanish  representative  in  the  United 
States.  The  treaty  signed  by  these  two  men  and  ultimately  ratified  by  their  re- 
spective countries  recognized  the  acquisition  of  West  Florida  by  the  United  States, 
ceded  to  the  United  States  the  remainder  of  Florida,  and  determined  the  western 
boundary  between  the  territory  of  Spain  and  that  of  the  United  States.  Adams 
accepted  the  Sabine  River  as  the  southwestern  boundary,  but  he  indicated  that 
he  would  have  been  willing  to  include  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande  as  a  part  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the  Florida  Treaty,  Adams  indicated  his 
belief  that  expansion  over  the  whole  of  North  America  was  the  destiny  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Adams  thought  it  a  "physical,  moral,  and  political 
absurdity"  that  Spain  and  Great  Britain  should  continue  to  hold  possessions  on 
the  southern  and  northern  borders  of  the  United  States.19 

Adams  even  looked  a  little  beyond  the  North  American  continent  for  future 
possessions  of  the  United  States.  In  April,  1823,  he  wrote  to  the  American  Minister 
at  Madrid:  "It  is  scarcely  possible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  annexation  of 
Cuba  to  our  Federal  Republic  will  be  indispensable  to  the  continuance  and  integrity 
of  the  Union."20 


18  Philanthropist,  May  22,  1838;  Herald  and  Philanthropist,  November  1, 
1843;  November  28,  1843;  April  3,  1844;  September  23,  1846. 

19  John  Quincy  Adams,  Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Comprising  Por- 
tions of  His  Diary  from  1795-1848,  ed.  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  12  volumes 
(Philadelphia,  1874-1877),  IV,  437-439. 

20  Quoted  in  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  John  Quincy  Adams,  American  Statesman 
Series,  31  volumes  (Boston,  1882-1900),  XV,  130. 
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As  the  slavery  question  became  a  prominent  issue  in  national  policy,  Adams 
became  increasingly  less  enthusiastic  for  expansion.  He  took  the  position  that 
he  should  prefer  to  forego  territorial  accession  if  it  involved  an  enlargement  of  the 
slaveholding  area.  In  a  speech  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives,  concluded 
on  April  15,  1842,  he  admitted  that  he  would  not  object  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas  if  slavery  were  abolished  therein;  but  he  hastened  to  add  that  neither  would 
he  desire  it,  for  he  thought  the  United  States  had  quite  enough  territory  already, 
certainly  as  much  as  it  could  manage.21  Adams,  in  his  zealous  opposition  to 
slavery,  had  travelled  practically  the  entire  distance  along  the  road  from  outright 
expansionism,  to  expansion  only  into  free  territory,  and  finally  to  no  expansion  at 
all. 

Adams  deplored  the  addition  of  Texas  and  perhaps  Coahuila,  Tamaulipas,  and 
Santa  Fe  to  the  already  "over-distended  dominions"  of  the  United  States.  These 
states  included  five  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  the  territory  of  Mexico. 
Adams  thought  that  the  United  States  was  large  and  unwieldy  enough.  From  a 
military  point  of  view,  the  addition  of  Texas  to  the  Union  would  make  for  weak- 
ness and  not  strength,  for  the  southwestern  frontier  would  only  become  more 
extensive,  feeble,  and  defenseless.22 

Adams  was  sufficiently  aware  of  the  trend  of  the  times,  however,  to  realize  that 
annexation  would  be  accomplished,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  because  of  the 
impulse  for  national  expansion.23  He  was  afraid,  too,  that  it  would  be  but  the 
first  step  in  the  conquest  of  all  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies  and  the  establishment 
of  a  maritime,  colonizing,  slave-tainted  monarchy.24  On  June  16,  1844,  Adams 
and  Daniel  D.  Barnard,  New  York  lawyer  and  statesman,  in  conversation,  agreed 
that  Texan  annexation  might  be  the  turning  point  of  a  revolution  which  would 
transform  the  United  States  into  a  conquering  and  warlike  nation,  whose  passion 
and  policy  would  be  one  of  aggrandizement.  A  military  government,  a  large 
army,  a  costly  navy,  distant  colonies,  and  subject  islands  in  every  sea  would  follow 
in  rapid  succession.  A  captain-general  for  life,  with  a  marshal's  truncheon  for  a 
sceptre,  would  establish  the  law  of  arms  in  place  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
skeleton  forms  of  war  and  slavery  would  stalk  unbridled  over  the  land.  Adams 
added  at  the  close  of  his  account  of  these  "vaporings  of  the  imagination,"  in  which 
he  and  Barnard  had  indulged,  the  words:  "Blessed  God,  deliver  us  from  this  fate!"25 

Running  counter  to  Adams'  preference  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  antislavery  group  in  general,  was  the  trend  toward  expansion  in 
any  direction  at  any  price.  A  great  many  of  the  leading  public  men  of  the  thirties 
and  forties  were  confirmed  expansionists.  Henry  Clay  favored  the  extension  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  He  had  attacked  the  Treaty  of  1819  because 
it  sacrificed  Texas,  and  he  introduced  into  Congress  resolutions  against  it.  In  his 
speech  supporting  the  resolutions,  he  said: 

It  is  quite  evident  that  it  was  in  the  order  of  Providence;  that  it  was 
an  inevitable  result  of  the  principle  of  population,  that  the  whole  of 
this  continent,  including  Texas,  was  to  be  peopled  in  process  of  time. 
The  question  was  by  whose  race  shall  it  be  peopled?  In  our  hands  it 
will  be  peopled  by  freemen,  carrying  with  them  our  language,  our 

2i  Philanthropist,  May  4,  1842. 

2-  Quoted  in  The  Anti-Texass  Legion  ....  ,[9]-[10]. 

23  Adams,  Memoirs,  XII,  6. 

24  Ibid.,  49. 

25  Ibid.,  57. 
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laws,  and  our  liberties;  establishing  on  the  prairies  of  Texas  temples 
dedicated  to  the  simple  and  devout  modes  of  worship  of  God ....  In 
the  hands  of  others,  it  may  become  the  habitation  of  despotism  and 
of  slaves,  subject  to  the  vile  dominion  of  the  inquisition  and  of  super- 
stition.26 
Adams  knew  that  Clay  favored  expansion  and  Texas.  He  wrote  in  his  diary  on 
March  29,  1843: 

The  appetite  for  Texas  was  from  the  first  a  Western  passion,  stimu- 
lated by  no  one  more  greedily  than  by  Henry  Clay.    He  had  de- 
nounced the  Florida  Treaty  for  fixing  the  boundary  at  the  Sabine, 
and  held  and  preached  the  doctrine  that  we  should  have  insisted 
upon  our  shadow  of  a  claim  to  the  Rio  del  Norte.27 
Clay  took  a  temporary  stand  against  expansion  when  he  was  the  Whig  candidate 
for  president  in  1844,  but  his  opposition  to  the  immediate  annexation  of  Texas  at 
that  time  appears  to  have  been  merely  a  temporary  political  move.  Before  the 
meeting  of  the  Whig  Convention  in  Baltimore  in  May,  1844,  Clay  wrote  his  famous 
"Raleigh"  letter,  in  which  he  opposed  immediate  annexation  because  it  would 
mean  war  with  Mexico  and  because  "a  considerable  or  respectable  portion  of  the 
Confederacy"  opposed  it.28  This  letter  was  written  while  Clay  was  touring  the 
South.  He  thought  sentiment  in  favor  of  annexation  in  the  South  was  far  less  strong 
than  was  generally  supposed.  In  a  letter  to  John  Jordan  Crittenden,  he  said:  "I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  the  degree  of  favor  which  prevails  in  the  South  towards  annexa- 
tion is  far  less  than  is  believed  at  Washington."29  In  a  series  of  letters,30  addressed 
to  various  friends  and  written  to  clarify  his  position  as  stated  in  the  "Raleigh" 
letter,  Clay  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  position  favoring  annexation.  He  wrote: 
. . .  .far  from  having  any  personal  objection  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it,  without  dishonor,  without  war,  with 
the  common  consent  of  the  Union,  and  upon  just  and  fair  terms.31 

Towards  the  close  of  the  campaign,  in  a  letter  of  September  23,32  addressed  to  his 
publishers,  Gales  and  Seaton,  Clay  tried  to  return  to  his  original  position  of  oppo- 
sition to  immediate  annexation.  He  announced,  moreover,  his  determination  to 
permit  no  more  letters  to  be  drawn  from  him  on  public  questions,  a  resolution 
which  the  Herald  and  Philanthropist  thought  discreet  but  somewhat  late  in  being 
adopted.33 

Thomas  Hart  Benton,  a  true  westerner  in  his  passion  for  territorial  expansion, 
wanted  Texas.  Like  Clay  he  denounced  its  sacrifice  in  1819  and  urged  its  re- 
acquisition.  He  was  dissatisfied  only  with  the  methods  suggested  for  taking  it.34 

Calhoun,  who  as  Secretary  of  State  negotiated  the  treaty  of  annexation,  was 
definitely  enthusiastic  about  expansion  into  Texas.  He  believed  that  the  United 


26  Annals  of  Congress,  16  Congress,  1  session,  1730. 

27  Adams,  Memoirs,  XI,  348. 

28  A  copy  of  the  "Raleigh"  letter  is  found  in  Herald  and  Philanthropist,  May 
8,  1844. 

29  Clay  to  Crittenden,  April  21,  1844,  in  Crittenden  Papers,  IX. 

30  See  Herald  and  Philanthropist,  August  9,  September  4,  September  18, 
1844;  Tri-Weekly  Memphis  Enquirer  (Memphis,  Tennessee,  1842-1851),  Au- 
gust 1,  1844. 

31  Herald  and  Philanthropist,  September  4,  1844.  This  letter  was  written  on 
July  27,  after  Clay  had  heard  from  John  M.  Jackson  and  Thomas  Peters  of 
Alabama  that  his  views  were  still  misinterpreted. 

32  Herald  and  Philanthropist,  October  9,  1844. 

33  Ibid. 

34  H.  von  Hoist,  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  oj  the  United 
States,  8  volumes  (Chicago,  1881-1892),  II,  559. 
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States  was  destined  to  occupy  that  vast  region,  and  he  so  expressed  himself  in  a 
dispatch  to  W.  R.  King,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
France: 

It  is  our  destiny  to  occupy  that  vast  region  [Texas] ;  to  intersect  it 
with  roads  and  canals;  to  fill  it  with  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  farms; 
to  extend  over  it  our  religion,  customs,  constitution,  and  laws;  and  to 
present  it  as  a  peaceful  and  splendid  addition  to  the  domains  of  com- 
merce and  civilization.  It  is  our  policy  to  increase,  by  growing  and 
spreading  out  into  unoccupied  regions,  assimilating  all  we  incorpor- 
ate: in  a  word,  to  increase  by  accretion,  and  not,  through  conquest, 
by  the  addition  of  masses  held  together  by  the  cohesion  of  force.  No 
system  can  be  more  unsuited  to  the  latter  process,  or  better  adapted 
to  the  former,  than  our  admirable  federal  system.  If  it  should  not  be 
resisted  in  its  course,  it  will  probably  fulfill  its  destiny  without  dis- 
turbing our  neighbors,  or  putting  in  jeopardy  the  general  peace;  but 
if  it  be  opposed  by  foreign  interference,  a  new  direction  would  be 
given  to  our  energy,  much  less  favorable  to  harmony  with  our  neigh- 
bors, and  to  the  general  peace  of  the  world.35 

Peaceable  expansion  was  preferable;  expansion  by  force  was  acceptable,  if  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Robert  J.  Walker  was  a  consistent  expansionist.  His  pamphlet  on  the  reannexa- 
tion  of  Texas  revealed  that  he  thoroughly  embraced  the  doctrine  of  "manifest 
destiny."  He  said  that  the  union  of  the  United  States  and  Texas  under  one  govern- 
ment was  the  natural,  expected  course  of  events: 

If  the  Creator  had  separated  Texas  from  the  Union  by  mountain 
barriers,  the  Alps  or  the  Andes,  these  might  be  plausible  objections 
to  annexation;  but  he  had  planed  down  the  whole  valley,  including 
Texas,  and  united  every  atom  of  the  soil  and  every  drop  of  the  waters 
of  the  mighty  whole.  He  has  linked  their  rivers  with  the  great  Missis- 
sippi, and  marked  and  united  the  whole  for  the  dominion  of  one 
government  and  the  residence  of  one  people;  and  it  is  impious  in  man 
to  attempt  to  dissolve  this  great  and  glorious  union.3*5 

In  the  same  letter,  in  his  examination  of  the  objections  raised  against  annexation, 
he  opposed  such  arguments  as  were  based  on  the  opinion  that  no  further  enlarge- 
ment of  territory  was  desirable.  His  argument  was  that  the  reannexation  of  Texas 
would  add  but  one-seventh  to  the  extent  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  Both 
the  Californias  could  be  added  to  Texas  and  all  united  to  the  Union,  and  still  the 
area  would  be  less  than  that  of  the  British  North  American  possessions.  British 
territory  in  North  America  amounted  to  five  hundred  thousand  square  miles  more 
than  the  Union  and  Texas  combined.  Walker  continued: 

And  is  it  an  American  doctrine,  that  monarchies  or  despotisms  are 
alone  fitted  for  the  government  of  extensive  territories,  and  that  a 
confederacy  of  States  must  be  compressed  within  narrower  limits? 
Of  all  the  forms  of  government,  our  confederacy  is  most  specially 
adapted  for  an  extended  territory,  and  might,  without  the  least 
danger,  but  with  increased  security,  and  vastly  augmented  benefits, 
embrace  a  continent. 

Enlargement  could  not  destroy  the  governmental  organization  because  each  state, 
within  its  own  limits,  controlled  its  local  concerns,  while  the  general  government 


3:5  Calhoun  to  King,  August  12,  1844,  in  Congressional  Globe,  28  Congress, 
2  session,  Appendix,  6. 

36  Robert  James  Walker,  Letter  of  Mr.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  Relative  to 
the  Reannexation  of  Texas:  in  Reply  to  the  Call  of  the  People  of  Carroll 
County,  Kentucky,  to  Communicate  His  Views  on  That  Subject  (Washington, 
1844),  8. 
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directed  interstate  commerce  and  foreign  relations.  Rather,  the  bond  of  union  was 
stronger  as  the  number  of  states  was  augmented,  for  the  opposition  of  one  state 
was  less  dangerous  and  formidable  in  a  confederacy  of  thirty  states  than  of  three 
or  four.  The  number  of  states  in  the  Union  had  increased  from  thirteen  to  twenty- 
six.  No  dissolution  had  been  threatened  with  each  addition.  The  new  states  had 
faithfully  performed  their  duties  to  the  Union  in  peace  and  exhibited  ardent 
patriotism  in  war.37 

James  K.  Polk,  an  admitted  expansionist,  was  elected  to  the  presidency  on  a 
platform  of  acquiring  Texas  and  Oregon.  Like  Walker  he  believed  that  the  system 
of  confederated  states  could  operate  just  as  successfully  over  an  extended  as  over 
a  limited  territory.  In  his  inaugural  address  of  March  4,  1845,  he  said  experience 
showed  that  objections  to  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
were  not  well  founded: 

New  states  have  been  admitted  to  the  Union;  new  Territories  have 
been  created,  and  our  jurisdiction  and  laws  extended  over  them.  As 
our  population  has  expanded,  the  Union  has  been  cemented  and 
strengthened;  as  our  boundaries  have  been  enlarged,  and  our  agri- 
cultural population  has  been  spread  over  a  large  surface,  our  federa- 
tive system  has  acquired  additional  strength  and  security.  It  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  it  would  not  be  in  greater  danger  of  over- 
throw if  our  present  population  were  confined  to  the  comparatively 
narrow  limits  of  the  original  thirteen  states,  than  it  is,  now  that  they 
are  sparsely  settled  over  a  more  expanded  territory.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  our  system  may  be  safely  extended  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  our  territorial  limits;  and  that,  as  it  shall  be  extended,  the 
bonds  of  our  Union,  so  far  from  being  weakened  will  become 
stronger.3S 

In  the  debates  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  various  senators  and  representatives 
revealed  their  desire  for  expansion  and  their  belief  that  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
United  States  and  its  democratic  institutions  should  dominate  the  North  American 
continent.  The  annexation  of  Texas  was  a  step  in  this  expansion,  and  it  was  favored 
for  that  reason.  In  a  speech  before  the  House  in  1845,  James  E.  Belser  of  Alabama 
said  that  the  area  of  liberty  could  not  be  confined.  The  population  of  the  United 
States  in  a  half  century  or  century  would  have  to  move  west: 

It  would  go  onward  and  onward;  it  would  fill  Oregon;  it  would  fill 
Texas;  it  would  pour  like  a  cataract  over  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
passing  to  the  great  lakes  of  the  West,  it  would  open  the  forests  of 
that  far  distant  wilderness  to  the  light  of  the  rising  sun.  And  who- 
ever should  live  and  visit  this  continent  at  that  day  might  hear  the 
voice  of  the  American  reaper  on  the  far  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The 
idea  thrown  out  by  President  Houston,  in  one  of  his  messages,  that  the 
lone  star  of  Texas  would  yet  one  day  float  in  triumph  over  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Montezumas  had  been  much  ridiculed;  but,  in  his  appre- 
hension, it  was  likely  to  be  converted  into  sober  fact.39 

Jacob  Brinkerhoff  of  Ohio  in  a  similar  speech  in  the  House  said  that  he  was 
opposed  to  annexation  as  a  sectional  question,  but  that  for  him  the  greatest  argu- 
ment in  its  favor  was  the  acquisition  of  Texas  as  a  home  for  our  posterity  and  as 
the  theater  for  enterprise  and  industry.  He  knew  the  advantages  of  having  a  West 
to  go  to,  where  one  was  freed  from  many  embarrassing  circumstances,  from  family 


37  Ibid.,  9. 

38  James  D.  Richardson,  A  Compilation  of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the 
Presidents,  1789-1897,  11  volumes  (Washington,  1897)  IV,  380. 

39  Congressional  Globe,  28  Congress,  1  session,  Appendix,  43. 
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influences,  from  associated  wealth,  and  from  other  things  which,  in  an  old  settled 
country,  had  the  tendency  of  keeping  down  the  efforts  and  enterprises  of  young 
men.40  Chesselden  Ellis  of  New  York  declared  in  the  House  that  annexation  was 
a  movement  which  concerned  "the  expansion  of  our  institutions  over  a  magnificent 
domain  filling  up  the  grand  outline  of  a  territory  intended  for  the  possession  and 
destiny  of  the  American  race — an  outline  drawn  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator  him- 
self, in  deserts  and  mountains,  around  the  southwestern  border  of  this  continent."41 

Many  other  statesmen  expressed  similar  ideas  in  letters  and  speeches;  these  ideas 
can  be  summarized  by  saying  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  a  necessary  step  in 
expansion  and  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  hinder  the  natural  surge  of  westward 
extension.  Thomas  W.  Gilmer  of  Virginia  urged  annexation  before  too  many 
difficulties  interposed  themselves  in  the  way  of  American  expansion  to  the  Pacific, 
an  expansion  which  he  thought  inevitable.42  Charles  }.  Ingersoll  of  Pennsylvania 
declared  that  it  ought  to  be  the  policy,  and  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
of  which  he  was  chairman,  believed  it  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  country  "to  extend 
its  politics,  language,  population,  and  puissance,  over  the  North  American  conti- 
nent; not  by  wars  and  conquest,  but  in  peace  and  harmony,  by  government  sub- 
stantially the  same,  if  not  one  and  indivisible."43 

To  such  men  as  Clay,  Benton,  Calhoun,  Walker,  Polk,  Belser,  Gilmer,  and 
Ingersoll,  annexation  was  not  primarily  concerned  with  slavery.  It  was  not  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  slave  area  that  they  desired  to  acquire  Texas.  They 
were  expansionists,  urging  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Union  in  every 
direction.  They  were  as  much  in  favor  of  securing  Oregon  as  Texas.  Illustrative  of 
their  point  of  view  is  an  article  entitled  "Annexation"  which  appeared  in  the 
United  States  Magazine  and  Democratic  Review  in  1845.  It  declared  that  annexa- 
tion was  not  a  slavery  question  and  continued: 

Texas  has  been  absorbed  into  the  Union  in  the  inevitable  fulfillment 
of  the  general  law  which  is  rolling  our  population  westward;  the  con- 
nexion of  which  with  that  ratio  of  growth  in  population  which  is 
destined  within  a  hundred  years  to  swell  our  numbers  to  the  enor- 
mous population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  (if  not  more),  is 
too  evident  to  leave  us  in  doubt  of  the  manifest  design  of  Providence 
in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  this  continent.44 

Some  of  the  expansionists  were  slaveholders  and  Southerners,  men  who  had  no 
objection  to  an  extension  of  the  slave  system  of  labor.  They  had  a  double  reason 
for  wanting  Texas.  But  such  men  did  not  use  the  phrase  "extending  the  area  of 
freedom"  to  cover  up  the  design  of  extending  slavery.  Albert  K.  Weinberg,  in  his 
recently  published  study  of  "manifest  destiny,"  says  that  no  southern  expansionist 
denied  that  one  of  his  motives  was  the  extension  of  slavery,  but  this  motive  did  not 
seem  to  him  incompatible  with  the  ideal  of  diffusing  democracy.  He  could  har- 
monize the  two  aims  through  his  belief  that  religious  and  natural  law  had  made 
the  negro  a  necessary  exception  to  the  principle  of  political  equality.45 


40  Ibid.,  28  Congress,  1  session,  132. 
«  Ibid.,  138. 

42  Philanthropist,  June  15,  1843. 

43  Weekly  Mississippian  (Jackson,  Mississippi,  1832-1865?),  May  22,  1844. 

44  "Annexation,"    in    United    States    Magazine    and    Democratic    Review 
(Washington  and  New  York,  1837-1859),  XVII  (July  and  August,  1845),  7. 

45  Albert  K.  Weinberg,  Manifest  Destiny,  A  Study  of  Nationalist  Expan- 
sionism in  American  History  (Baltimore,  1935),  115. 
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The  same  author  declares  that  writers  close  to  the  passions  of  the  Civil  War 
attributed  expansionism  to  the  desire  of  the  southern  states  to  extend  the  system  of 
slavery,  but  that  more  objective  contemporary  historians  believe 

that  the  intensity  and  extensity  of  expansionism,  while  due  partly  to 
sectional  interests,  were  caused  primarily  by  nationalistic  attitudes 
resting  not  merely  upon  practical  interests  but  also  upon  the  "emo- 
tion" of  "manifest  destiny"  and  its  correlate,  the  "idealism"  of  the 
spirit  of  democracy.46 
Eugene  C.  Barker,  eminent  historian  of  Texas,  expresses  much  the  same  opinion. 
He  says  that  the  expansion  of  the  United  States  after  1820  was  commonly  inter- 
preted by  its  own  political  orators,  reformers,  and  historians  in  terms  of  the  slavery 
controversy.  In  their  eyes  toleration  of  slavery  was  a  national  crime.  They  declared 
that  since  expansion  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  more  territory  to  make  into 
slave  states,  expansion  was  shameful  and   must  be  accomplished  by   shameful 
methods.  They  thought  the  setdement  of  Texas  and  its  revolts  against  Mexico  were 
the  first  steps,  and  the  Mexican  War  a  final  step,  towards  a  definite  end,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  more  territory  for  slavery.  Such  was  not,  in  Barker's  opinion,  the  case.  Texan 
colonization  was  a  phase  of  the  westward  movement  across  the  continent;  revolt 
from  Mexico  was  the  inevitable  result  when  two  peoples  of  widely  divergent  racial 
inheritance  were  brought  together  into  political  union.  There  was  no  slavery  plot.47 
And  so  Texas  was  annexed,  a  "triumph  of  the  impulse  toward  expansion, "4S  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  the  antislavery  group.  Undiscouraged,  that  group  recom- 
mended efforts  toward  emancipation  in  the  new  territory,  with  a  view  to  making  it 
truly  an  "area  of  freedom."49 


4«  Ibid.,  101. 

47  Eugene  C.  Barker,  Mexico  and  Texas,  1821-1835  (Dallas  [Texas]  [1928]), 
Preface  iii-v.  See  also  Chauncey  S.  Boucher,  "In  Re  That  Aggressive  Slavoc- 
racy,"  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  VIII   (1921)   22. 

48  George  Pierce  Garrison,  "The  First  Stage  of  the  Movement  for  the 
Annexation  of  Texas,"  in  American  Historical  Review,  X  (1904)  81. 

49  Herald  and  Philanthropist,  June  18,  1845. 
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The  Spermatogenetic  Chromosomes 

of  Desmognathus  Fuscus l 

by  Fisk  W.  S.  Scudder 

THE  SPERMATOGONIA 

The  primordial  germ  cells,  here  referred  to  as  the  primary  spermatogonia,  exist 
in  three  conditions,  probably  representing  varying  physiological  states.  In  some  the 
nuclei  respond  weakly  to  staining;  are  very  deeply  incised  and  lobed;  and,  if  not 
moribund,  are  in  any  event  incapable  of  mitosis  (fig.  1 ).  Other  nuclei  take  a  normal 
stain  but  have  fewer  lobes  (fig.  2).  They  do  not  divide,  but  apparently  are  able  to 
change  into  the  rounded  type  of  fig.  3  when  mitotic  activity  is  in  prospect.  Mitoses 
among  primary  spermatogonia  are  relatively  infrequent  but  increase  in  number 
somewhat  at  the  approach  of  the  season's  spermatogenetic  activity.  Divisions  of  the 
primary  spermatogonia  give  rise  to  cysts  of  secondary  spermatogonia  which  are 
smaller  and  more  active  mitotically  than  the  primary  spermatogonia.  Finally, 
when  a  large  number  of  spermatogonia  have  been  produced,  some  of  them  (the 
ultimate  spermatogonia)  begin  their  transformation  by  growth  into  the  definitive 
primary  spermatocytes.  The  divisions  of  the  primary  and  secondary  spermatogonia, 
including  those  divisions  that  result  in  the  ultimate  spermatogonia,  follow  the 
usual  mitotic  pattern.  Fig.  4  represents  a  prophase  of  one  of  the  intermediate 
spermatogonia!  divisions  while  fig.  5  is  the  metaphase  of  a  primary  spermatogonial 
division.  Fig.  6,  drawn  from  an  ultimate  spermatogonial  interphase,  is  typical  of 
the  later  spermatogonial  interphases.  The  nucleus  of  fig.  6  differs  from  that  of 
fig.  3  only  in  being  smaller  and  more  compact. 

THE  MEIOTIC  CHROMOSOMES 

The  early  primary  spermatocyte.  .As  previously  indicated,  the  interphase  nucleus 
resulting  from  the  last  spermatogonial  division  is  destined  to  give  rise,  by  direct 
transformation,  to  the  primary  spermatocyte  nucleus.  This  interphase  nucleus 
(fig.  6)  is  similar  in  all  visible  respects  to  those  of  previous  spermatogonial  divisions. 
Chromosomes,  as  discrete  bodies,  are  not  visible  at  this  stage.  Sometimes,  however, 
as  in  other  spermatogonia,  the  chromosomes  can  be  followed  for  short  distances 
and  occasionally  (presumably  in  polar  views)  appear  to  radiate  from  a  common 
center  ("pole  field")  as  if  a  definite  orientation  were  present.  In  some  nuclei  short 
regions  are  strongly  suggestive  of  longitudinal  doubleness  (fig.  6,  opposite  the  "x"; 


1  This  paper  is  condensed  from  a  dissertation  submitted  in  partial  fulfill- 
ment of  the  requirements  for  the  doctorate  at  Cornell  University  in  1938. 
The  investigation  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  B.  F.  Kingsbury 
of  the  department  of  histology  and  embryology  and  was  completed  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  L.  W.  Sharp  of  the  department  of  botany,  both  of  Cornell 
University.  Its  purpose  was  to  clear  up  certain  discrepancies  in  the  literature 
in  regard  to  Urodele  chromosomes  and  to  determine  the  applicability  to  this 
animal  material  of  certain  of  the  newer  concepts  worked  out  by  cytologists 
using  plant  materials.  The  testes  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  specimens 
of  the  dusky  salamander,  Desmognathus  fuscus,  were  studied  in  serial  sec- 
tions and  smears.  In  sections  the  spermatogonia  are  found  at  the  anterior 
end  of  the  testis  while  later  stages  are  encountered  farther  back,  the  maturing 
sperms  being  present  in  the  posterior  end  of  the  organ. 
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fig.  7  a,  b,  c,  d),  for  here  and  there  pairs  of  slender  threads  which  stain  darkly  con- 
nect denser  portions  of  chromatic  material,  and  the  threads  sometimes  cross  as  if 
they  were  spirally  arranged.  All  of  this  is  interpreted  as  follows:  The  chromosomes 
are  elongated  and  sheathed  in  a  very  chromatic  matrix  possessing  numerous  slender 
processes  that  join  similar  processes  from  the  matrices  of  adjacent  chromosomes. 
The  whole  chromosome  is  more  or  less  ribbon-like  in  shape  and  contains  two  deli- 
cate chromatic  threads  (see  Chromonemata  below),  one  in  each  edge  of  the  ribbon. 
When  the  flat  surface  of  the  chromosome  happens  to  be  directed  toward  the  ob- 
server, and  when  the  chromatic  threads  are  more  than  usually  separated  and  the 
stain  in  the  matrix  is  less  strongly  held  than  in  other  places,  then  the  two  chromatic 
threads  can  be  seen  for  a  short  distance.  These  threads  may  be  coiled  about  each 
other  in  a  spiral  of  relatively  few  turns  (fig.  7  c,  d).  The  irregularly  placed  cross- 
threads  are  simply  interchromosomal  projections  of  the  matrix. 

The  term  "growth  period"  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  period  during  which  the 
primary  spermatocyte  nucleus  shows  marked  increase  in  size.  Enlargement  of  the 
nucleus  begins  as  soon  as  the  final  spermatogonial  division  is  completed  and  con- 
tinues at  least  to  the  end  of  the  pachynema  or  into  the  diplonema  stage.  During  the 
early  part  of  this  "growth  period"  no  nuclear  change  except  a  general  increase  in 
size  is  visible.  A  typical  set  of  measurements  of  nuclear  diameters  at  different  stages, 
including  the  "growth  period,"  is  given  in  Table  I  below. 

TABLE  I 

Average  nuclear  diameters  in  spermatogonia  and  in  primary  spermatocyte  pro- 
phases. 


Stage  of  nuclei 
Primary  spermatogonial  interphase,  pale  type 
Primary  spermatogonia,  round  type 

Diameters  of  nuclei 
13.07  micra 
12.71 

Secondary  spermatogonia,  first  lobule 
Secondary  spermatogonia,  second  lobule 
Secondary  spermatogonia,  third  lobule 
Secondary  spermatogonia,  fourth  lobule 

11.10 

10.70 
10.17 
10.21 

Ultimate  spermatogonia,  first  lobule 
Ultimate  spermatogonia,  second  lobule 

11.04 
11.15 

Early  leptonema 
Middle  leptonema 
Late  leptonema 

12.46 
12.82 
12.75 

Early  synapsis 
Middle  synapsis 
Late  synapsis 
Pachynema 

13.13 
14.35 
15.24 
16.10 

Leptonema  to  pachynema.  The  first  change  to  be  noted  in  the  primary  sperma- 
tocyte chromosomes  is  the  appearance  of  very  long  and  delicate  threads  without 
obvious  cross-connections  (fig.  8);  these  are  the  leptonema  threads.  When  they 
can  first  be  seen  clearly  their  course  is  tortuous  and  their  ends  appear  to  be  directed 
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in  general  toward  the  same  side  of  the  nucleus.  Soon  the  ends  move  closer  together 
into  a  small  area  on  the  nuclear  membrane.  Certain  appearances  are  best  inter- 
preted as  the  survival  of  the  doubleness  mentioned  above  (fig.  7  e,  fig.  8  below  the 
"x"),  but  the  approaching  ends  are  too  slender  at  this  stage  to  show  doubleness 
even  if  it  were  present.  This  movement  of  delicate  threads  into  a  smaller  area  indi- 
cates the  approach  of  synapsis  (fig.  9).  Beginning  thus  at  their  ends  the  leptonema 
threads  come  little  by  little  to  lie  side  by  side  in  pairs.  The  result  is  the  formation  of 
Y-  or  T-shaped  figures  with  the  "stem"  tapering  almost  to  a  point  at  the  nuclear 
membrane  and  getting  thicker  toward  the  fork.  Nearly  always,  at  least  after  the 
earliest  stages,  the  unjoined  portions  of  the  threads  diverge  sharply  distal  to  the 
joined  regions,  thus  forming  the  Y's  and  T's  (fig.  10,  /,  g,  h).  In  addition,  as  the 
pairing  proceeds  toward  the  opposite  side  of  the  nucleus,  both  synapsed  and  un- 
synapsed  threads  thicken,  so  that  the  confused  mass  of  unsynapsed  threads  finally 
becomes  patent  and  the  individual  threads  can  be  traced  from  one  synapsed  region 
of  an  element  to  the  other.  It  is  clear  from  the  figures  that  synapsis  begins  at  both 
ends  of  the  leptonema  threads  and  proceeds  toward  the  middle.  Apparently  this 
synapsis  can  occur  only  at  a  certain  rate;  hence  the  shorter  pairs  are  completely 
synapsed  before  the  longer  ones  are.  Thus  the  pachynema  stage  is  completed  only 
when  the  longest  pairs  have  accomplished  their  synaptic  union.  No  asynapsis  is 
observed. 

The  definitive  pachynema  nucleus  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  sphere  flattened 
toward  the  centrioles.  All  of  the  chromosomes  are  in  the  form  of  loops  with  their 
narrowed  ends  (fig.  10  i,  ;',  \)  directed  toward  the  centrosomal  apparatus;  the  other 
portions,  especially  in  the  longer  elements,  tend  to  lie  near  the  nuclear  membrane. 
The  longer  loops  reach  the  opposite  side  of  the  nucleus;  the  shorter  ones  do  not, 
and  hence  in  looping  back  toward  the  centrioles  they  must  traverse  the  interior  of 
the  nucleus.  In  good  preparations  the  plane  of  synapsis  may  be  more  or  less  visible 
throughout  the  pachynema  stage.  The  separation  between  the  two  synaptic  mates 
is  destined  to  become  wider  in  the  diplonema  (see  Sharp,  '34,  on  the  theories  of 
diplonema  opening).  The  doubleness  observed  before  the  beginning  of  synapsis 
is  ordinarily  not  visible  in  either  the  joined  or  unjoined  portions  of  the  synapsing 
chromosomes,  but  pictures  like  fig.  10  /  suggest  the  persistence  of  this  antecedent 
doubleness  through  the  synaptic  period. 

Diplonema  to  diakjnesis.  Cells  in  the  pachynema  stage  may  occupy,  early  in 
the  summer,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  testis.  This  fact  should  not  be  taken, 
however,  to  indicate  a  cessation  of  activity  at  this  stage.  In  fact,  synapsis,  pachy- 
nema, and  diplonema  are  merely  steps  in  a  continuous,  though  not  necessarily 
rapid,  process.  The  first  evidence  of  approaching  diplonema  is  seen  when  the 
pachynema  nucleus  becomes  noticeably  looser  and  clearer,  these  changes  being 
accompanied  by  a  slight  increase  in  nuclear  size.  The  synaptic  doubleness,  partly 
obscured  during  pachynema,  now  becomes  clearer,  but  the  two  threads  remain 
parallel  and  are  apparently  attached  to  each  other  at  frequent  intervals.  Stain- 
ability  is  reduced,  particularly  in  smears,  so  that  the  general  appearance  at  this 
stage  is  suggested  by  fig.  11.  A  little  later  all  of  the  chromosomes  can  be  followed 
individually  throughout  their  length  (figs.  13,  14).  There  is  a  strong  tendency 
for  the  loops  to  lie  against  the  nuclear  membrane  and  for  the  ends  to  lie  toward 
the  centrosomes.  The  chromosomes  may  now  begin  to  show  their  longitudinally 
quadripartite  (tetrad)  character  (fig.  13  i,  upper  right  edge;  b,  just  below  the 
letter).  As  diplonema  proceeds,  the  chromosomes  shorten  and  thicken  while  their 
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quadripartite  character  becomes  more  clearly  discernible  (fig.  14).  Soon  the  loop- 
shaped,  early  diplonema  chromosomes  begin  to  straighten  out  so  that  their  ends 
are  no  longer  so  close  together  on  the  same  side  of  the  nucleus  (fig.  14  /,  /,  m,  n,). 
Finally  the  processes  of  shortening,  thickening,  and  straightening  cause  most  of 
tetrads  to  lose,  nearly  or  completely,  their  looped  character. 

The  two  original  threads,  each  clearly  double,  now  form  the  sides  of  a  rela- 
tively straight,  chromatic  element  with  a  longitudinal  opening  (fig.  12  a).  As 
the  nuclei  pass  through  the  diplonema  stage,  the  connections  between  the  two 
principal  threads,  formerly  numerous,  are  markedly  reduced  in  number,  as  can 
be  seen  readily  from  figs.  13-15.  The  majority  of  these  connections  are  believed 
to  be  true  chiasmata,  which  will  be  further  discussed  later. 

The  diplonema  nuclei  pass  directly  into  the  diakinesis  stage  as  further  shorten- 
ing increases  the  density  of  the  tetrads.  Visibility  of  the  four  component  elements 
of  each  tetrad  tends  to  decrease  and  disappear  as  the  original  loops  become  compact 
rings,  with  the  opening  in  the  rings  representing  the  longitudinal  plane  of 
separation  in  the  diplonema,  i.e.  the  original  synaptic  plane.  The  opening  in  the 
rings  cannot  represent  the  inside  of  the  diplonema  loop,  for  that  space  is  com- 
pletely eliminated  by  the  straightening  out  of  the  loop  (see  figs.  13-15).  In 
diakinesis  a  small  spindle,  formed  between  the  centrosomes,  begins  to  move 
laterally  into  the  nucleus  as  the  nuclear  membrane  disappears.  The  spindle  rapidly 
increases  to  full  size  and  the  chromosomes,  now  quite  compact  and  staining 
densely,  become  attached  to  its  surface.  In  early  diakinesis  the  chromosomes  are 
more  or  less  irregularly  scattered  in  the  nuclear  region;  now,  in  prometaphase, 
they  become  more  orderly  as  first  one  then  another  becomes  attached  to  the  spindle; 
and  finally  a  typical  metaphase  plate  results  with  all  of  the  chromosomes  in  a 
single  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  spindle.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
diakinesis  chromosomes  do  not  all  become  attached  simultaneously,  a  fact  which 
explains  the  occurrence  of  some  chromosomes  unattached  to  the  spindle  even  when 
the  anaphasic  movement  is  about  to  begin.  If  a  tetrad  is  especially  tardy  in  making 
its  connection  with  the  spindle,  it  may  lie  by  itself  in  a  sort  of  vacuole  in  the 
cytoplasm  and  may  be  somewhat  crumpled  in  appearance.  At  first  this  occurrence 
was  thought  to  be  abnormal,  but  further  study  provided  evidence  that  such  tardy 
elements  do,  in  most  cases  at  least,  make  their  connection  with  the  spindle  in  time 
for  the  journey  of  their  respective  halves  to  the  poles. 

Metaphase  to  telophase.  Little  structure  is  visible  in  the  tetrads  now,  but  one 
may  occasionally  see  elements  whose  ends  still  betray  their  tetrad  character.  The 
anaphasic  movement  begins  immediately.  In  a  side  view  of  an  early  anaphase 
(meta-anaphase)  one  may  see  that  the  spindle-fiber  attachment  regions  correspond 
to  points  on  the  sides,  not  at  the  ends,  of  the  diplonema  and  diakinesis  chromosomes. 
As  the  chromosome  halves  (dyads)  move  toward  the  respective  poles,  the  space 
which  appeared  as  a  longitudinal  split  at  diplonema  becomes  at  first  cross-shaped, 
and  then  elongated  at  right  angles  to  its  original  direction.  Eventually  the 
chromosome  ends  separate  in  the  equatorial  plane,  thus  permitting  the  two  groups 
of  dyads  to  move  to  the  poles  of  the  spindle.  Because  the  chromosomes  vary  con- 
siderably in  size  and  because  the  fiber  attachments  are  submedian,  some  tetrads 
separate  sooner  than  others  or  separate  on  one  of  their  sides  earlier  than  on  the 
other,  as  reported  frequently  for  other  species.  By  midanaphase  the  double 
character  of  each  dyad  has  again  become  clearly  visible,  for  the  two  chromatids 
now  tend  to  remain  close  together  only  at  the  fiber  attachment  regions.    Two 
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daughter  nuclei  are  now  formed,  but  usually  a  typical  resting  stage  does  not  occur. 

The  secondary  spermatocyte  division.  Following  the  short  interkinesis  the  four- 
teen dyads  become  recognizable  again,  now  as  X's  (fig.  16),  each  with  four  long, 
slender  arms  held  together  at  the  fiber  attachment  region  and  ordinarily  separated 
widely  in  their  distal  portions.  Two  or  more  threads  appear  to  connect  the  two 
chromatids  at  the  point  of  union  in  a  firm  attachment,  not  easily  broken  even  in 
smears.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  prophase,  before  the  chromosomes  have 
shortened  appreciably,  many  of  the  arms  are  longitudinally  double  (figs.  16,  17), 
although  in  less  favorable  cases  only  now  and  then  does  a  region  give  satisfactory 
evidence  on  this  point.  Soon  the  long  arms  of  the  prophase  chromosomes  shorten 
markedly  and  become  very  compact  by  metaphase  (fig.  18),  when  little  structure 
is  visible  except  that  each  dyad  consists  of  two  V-shaped  components.  These  finally 
move  apart  in  the  anaphase  to  form  two  groups  of  fourteen  single  elements  in 
the  usual  manner.  Characteristic  differences  in  the  size  of  the  various  elements 
are  still  evident.  The  telophase  nucleus  is  now  formed  at  each  pole.  Eventually 
the  cytoplasm  undergoes  division  producing  two  spermatids.  Sometimes,  when 
divisions  are  rapid,  the  interphase  loosening-up  may  begin  before  the  cytoplasmic 
division  occurs,  so  that  two  (or  even  four)  spermatid  nuclei  may  occupy  the  same 
cell  for  a  time  (fig.  19).  This  condition  must  be  attributed  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
nuclear  changes  rather  than  to  the  failure  of  the  cytoplasm  to  divide,  for  even 
in  regions  where  large  numbers  of  spermatids  are  being  produced  no  failure  to 
separate  eventually  is  observed. 

The  definitive  spermatid  nucleus.  The  telophase  of  the  secondary  spermatocyte 
division  soon  gives  way  to  the  loosening  up  of  the  (young  spermatid)  nuclear 
contents.  The  chromosomes  stain  more  delicately,  appearing  as  in  fig.  19,  i.e.  they 
are  longitudinally  double.  As  the  expansion  of  the  nucleus  continues,  it  first  comes 
to  resemble  fig.  20.  Then  it  becomes  diffuse,  fine-grained,  and  nearly  structureless 
and  stains  weakly.  Finally  it  elongates.  A  sort  of  vacuole,  perhaps  representing  a 
nucleolus,  is  present.  The  diffuse  stage  probably  lasts  for  some  time,  because  large 
areas  of  the  testis  may  be  wholly  occupied  by  lobules  of  spermatids  in  this  condition. 

Gradual  elongation  of  the  diffuse  nucleus  within  its  cytoplasm  and  certain  changes 
in  the  non-nuclear  portion  of  the  spermatid  cell  now  begin.  An  early  stage  suggests 
that  the  very  long  chromosomes  of  the  diffuse  stage  arrange  themselves  lengthwise 
in  the  nucleus  and  may  be  longitudinally  double,  as  shown  in  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  nucleus  of  fig.  21.  Subsequendy  the  nucleus  becomes  much  longer,  then 
reticulate,  and  finally  so  compact  that  no  sign  of  structure  is  visible. 

The  number  of  chromosomes.  Previous  workers  have  reported  the  unreduced 
number  of  chromosomes  in  Desmognathus  fuscus  as  twenty-four  and  the  reduced 
number  as  twelve  (Wilson,  '25,  Kingsbury,  '02).  At  least  some  of  these  counts 
were  made  from  sections  cut  transversely  through  the  nucleus  in  the  pachynema 
stage  when  the  ends  are  oriented  toward  the  centrosomes,  but,  unfortunately,  two 
of  the  loops  (tetrads)  are  so  short  that  they  were  overlooked  entirely.  By  the  use 
of  smears,  where  frequently  all  elements  are  absolutely  clear,  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  Desmognathus  fuscus  has  twenty-eight  chromosomes,  which  upon  reduction 
produce  fourteen  tetrads.  Twenty-eight  chromosomes  were  found  in  the  primary 
spermatogonial  metaphases  in  both  sections  and  smears  (fig.  5);  there  are  fourteen 
tetrads  at  diplonema  (figs.  13-15),  diakinesis,  and  in  the  primary  spermatocyte 
metaphase.  At  anaphase  these  separate  to  give  fourteen  dyads  in  secondary  sperma- 
tocyte prophases  (fig.  16),  and  metaphase  (fig.  18);  and  the  secondary  spermatocyte 
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anaphase  has  fourteen  single  elements  at  each  pole.  In  this  study  every  recognizable 
chromatic  fragment  was  scrutinized  in  a  large  number  of  intact  cells  in  smear 
preparations.  These  results  agree,  interestingly  enough,  with  those  of  Snook  and 
Long,  '14,  in  Autodax  lugubris,  a  west  coast  relative  of  Desmognathus. 

The  size  and  form  of  chromosomes.  That  the  chromosomes  of  Desmognathus 
fuscus  vary  considerably  in  size  is  obvious  from  the  figures.  The  twenty-eight  ele- 
ments may  be  conveniently  classified  as  follows:  two  very  long  pairs  (fig.  16  h,  ^), 
three  long  pairs  (n,  i,  d),  four  medium  pairs  (b,  e,  f,  /'),  four  short  pairs  (m,  c,  g,  a), 
and  one  very  short  pair  (I).  The  exact  ratios  between  the  lengths  of  the  various 
chromosomes  may  vary  somewhat  from  stage  to  stage,  because  of  the  more  rapid 
shortening  of  the  smaller  elements  before  metaphase.  In  general,  however,  the 
approximate  size  relationships  given  above  will  be  seen  at  all  stages. 

The  "fuzzy"  chromosome.  In  the  study  of  the  primary  spermatocyte  prophase, 
one  chromosome  attracts  especial  attention  because  of  its  peculiar  behavior.  In  late 
pachynema  and  early  diplonema  a  "fuzzy"  mass  is  sometimes  noted,  as  shown  in 
fig.  11,  while  earlier  (i.e.  during  pachynema)  a  distinct,  large  nucleolus  may  occupy 
a  similar  position,  suggesting  a  possible  relationship.  The  "fuzzy"  mass  is  rather 
indefinite  in  form,  stains  weakly,  and  may  be  composed  of  about  three  or  four 
ill-defined  lobes.  It  contrasts  strongly  with  other  more  definite  nucleolar  masses  in 
the  same  nuclei.  In  diplonema  one  of  the  tetrads  shows  a  constriction  in  each  of 
its  component  halves  about  one-third  of  the  way  in  from  one  end  of  the  chromo- 
some. At  the  constricted  regions  the  ends  of  the  chromatic  threads  taper  out  and 
disappear  in  a  "fuzzy"  mass  similar  to  the  above.  Sometimes  the  chromatic  portions 
of  the  chromosome  bend  sharply  as  they  enter  the  "fuzzy"  masses  (figs.  12  a,  14  /). 
Commonly  there  may  be  two  such  masses  in  early  diplonema,  one  attached  to  either 
longitudinal  half  of  the  chromosome.  Later,  when  the  diplonema  chromosomes 
have  become  visibly  quadripartite  in  character,  it  is  more  usual  to  find  three  or 
four  such  masses  (figs.  13  d,  12  c),  i.e.  one  for  each  of  the  four  threads  visible  in 
the  tetrad.  In  late  diplonema  (figs.  12  /,  15  m),  diakinesis,  and  even  up  to  meta- 
phase (fig.  12  f()  the  "fuzzy"  mass  may  resemble  a  bunch  of  grapes;  that  is,  one 
or  more  slender  threads  lead  off  into  the  mass  in  a  radial  fashion  from  the  con- 
stricted region  of  the  chromosome.  It  is  suspected  that  the  chromatic  threads  of  the 
chromosome  may  actually  enter  and  form  the  "fuzzy"  masses  by  becoming  ex- 
cessively attenuated  in  a  limited  area.  In  later  stages  the  tetrad  appears  at  first  sight 
to  be  made  up  of  two  nearly  distinct  tetrads  joined  end  to  end  by  the  "fuzzy" 
regions  (fig.  12  /,  i-m).  At  metaphase  and  early  anaphase  the  "fuzzy"  masses  are 
in  many  cases  still  visible.  In  late  anaphase  the  chromosomes  shorten  enough  to 
conceal  the  "fuzzy"  masses  and  constrictions  and  no  more  is  seen  of  them. 

CHROMONEMATA 
It  will  be  well  to  summarize  at  this  point  the  evidence  pointing  to  the  existence 
of  two  chromonemata  per  chromosome  in  the  spermatogenetic  nuclei  of  Desmog- 
nathus fuscus.  Indications  of  this  kind  of  doubleness  have  been  found  in  the  primary 
spermatogonial  interphases  (figs.  3,  7  a);  in  secondary  spermatogonial  interphases; 
in  the  premeiotic  telophase  (7b);  in  the  preleptonema  period  of  the  primary  sperma- 
tocyte phophase  (figs.  6,  7,  c,  d,);  in  leptonema  (fig.  8);  in  an  unsynapsed  region 
of  a  very  early  synaptic  nucleus  (fig.  7  e);  in  an  unsynapsed  arm  of  a  synapsing 
chromosome  pair  (fig.  10  /);  in  the  secondary  spermatocyte  prophase  dyads  (figs. 
16,  17);  in  the  secondary  spermatocyte-spermatid  telophase  or  interphase  (fig.  19); 
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in  the  definitive  young  spermatid  chromosomes  (fig.  20);  and  possibly  in  the  elon- 
gating spermatid  nucleus  (fig.  21,  narrowest  part).  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
chromonemata  are  generally  considered  to  represent  a  precocious  longitudinal 
splitting  of  a  chromosome  in  anticipation  of  a  subsequent  nuclear  division.  Accord- 
ing to  figs.  3,  7  c,  d,  the  splitting  occurred  at  least  as  early  as  the  interphase  while 
fig.  7  b  shows  the  split  already  present  in  a  preceding  prophase.  Therefore  this  sort 
of  split  may  occur  more  than  one  whole  mitotic  cycle  in  advance  of  the  eventual 
separation  of  the  chromonemata.  Thus  the  chromonemata  formed  in  the  premeiotic 
interphase  or  telophase  form  the  non-synaptic  split  of  the  tetrad  and  are  finally 
separated  in  the  secondary  spermatocyte  anaphase.  Furthermore  the  chromonemata 
observed  in  the  spermatid  nuclei  appear  in  the  preceding  (secondary  spermatocyte) 
prophase,  and  their  first  opportunity  to  separate  will  be  in  the  first  cleavage  division 
following  fertilization.  The  statement  of  Darlington,  '32,  that  "the  chromosomes 
cannot  become  double  before  the  resting  stage"  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  present 
observations. 

CHIASMATA 

A  number  of  tentative  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  chiasmata  in  Desmognathus 
juscus  are  justified  by  the  data  given  in  Table  II:  (1)  at  any  given  stage  the  total 
number  of  chiasmata  is  greatest  in  the  longest  chromosomes  and  progressively  less 
in  the  shorter  ones;  (2)  in  any  given  chromosome  or  size  group  the  number  of 
chiasmata  is  greatest  at  diplonema  and  decreases  regularly  with  the  coming  of 
diakinesis;  (3)  the  number  of  interstitial  chiasmata  decreases  relatively  more  rapid- 
ly than  the  total  number  of  chiasmata,  while  the  number  of  terminal  chiasmata 
increases  somewhat,  and  usually  two  (chiefly  terminal)  chiasmata  per  chromosome 
remain  as  the  anaphasic  separation  sets  in;  (4)  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  inter- 
stitial chiasmata  to  disappear  earlier  in  the  shorter  chromosomes  than  in  the  longer 
ones,  as  evidenced  by  the  earlier  disappearance  of  the  metaphase  "lugs"  (probably 
representing  residual  interstitial  chiasmata)  from  the  shorter  chromosomes.  Good 
examples  of  chiasmata  are  shown  in  fig.  14,  c,  g,  /{,  n. 

TABLE  II 
Average  number  of  chiasmata  at  certain  stages  in  the  primary  spermatocyte 
prophase. 


Chiasmata  per  cell 

Chiasmata  per  chromosome 

Nuclear  stage 

Total 

Inter- 
stitial 

Ter- 
minal 

In  the 
longest 

In  a 
medium 
("fuzzy") 

In  the 
shortest 

74.7 
41.3 
29.9 
29.3 
28.0 

64.1 
29.6 
16.6 
15.5 

8.0 

10.6 
11.7 
13.3 
14.3 
20.0 

15.3 
8.2 
3.5 

2.7 
2.0 

7.8 
3.8 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 

3.0 

2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 

Early  diplonema 
Later  diplonema 
Early  diakinesis 
Later  diakinesis 
Metaphase 

Chiasmata  are  present  at  the  time  when  the  diplonema  chromosomes  emerge 
from  the  pachynema  condition.  They  hold  the  synaptic  mates  together  during 
diplonema,  but  finally  become  fewer,  and  eventually  disappear  completely  only 
when  the  anaphasic  separation  into  dyads  is  completed.  Their  mode  of  origin  is 
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not  known.  That  chiasmata  are  reduced  by  the  process  of  terminal! zation  is  indi- 
cated strongly  by  two  facts:  (1)  as  the  prophase  progresses,  the  number  of  terminal 
chiasmata  or  associations  increase  both  relatively  and  absolutely,  as  compared  with 
the  regularly  decreasing  number  of  interstitial  chiasmata;  and  (2)  the  distances 
from  the  ends  of  the  chromosomes  to  the  more  distal  chiasmata  are  very  inconstant 
both  for  individual  elements  and  for  a  given  stage  of  the  nucleus.  (See  figs.  12, 
13,  15). 

EXPLANATION  OF  FIGURES 
All  figures  were  drawn  at  6300X  and  have  been  reduced  here  to  about  1800X. 
The  numbering  and  lettering  on  individual  chromosomes  are  arbitrary. 
Fig.     1 — Primary  spermatogonium  with  pale  nucleus  and  the  nucleus  of  an  en- 
sheathing  epithelial  cell,  from  an  inactive  region  of  the  testis. 
Fig.     2 — Primary  spermatogonium  with  a  lobed  nucleus,  from  a  similar  region. 
Fig.     3 — Primary  spermatogonium  with  a  spherical  nucleus,  from  a  region  showing 

occasional  mitoses.  The  centrosomal  apparatus  is  included. 
Fig.     4 — Prophase  of  a  spermatogonial  division,  showing  ten  of  the  chromosomes 

in  outline. 
Fig.     5 — Polar  view  of  the  metaphase  of  a  primary  spermatogonial  division,  show- 
ing the  twenty-eight  chromosomes  in  outline. 
Fig.     6 — Ultimate  spermatogonium  with  the  nucleus  in  the  preleptonema  condi- 
tion. 
Fig.     7 — Selected  chromosome  portions,  showing  presynaptic  doubleness. 

a.  From  a  primary  spermatogonial  interphase. 

b.  From  a  premeiotic  telophase. 

c.  From  the  preleptonema  prophase  of  the  primary  spermatocyte. 

d.  Same  as  c,  but  from  another  specimen. 

e.  From  the  non-synaptic  region  of  an  early  synaptic  nucleus. 
Fig.     8 — A  leptonema  nucleus. 

Fig.     9 — Nucleus  showing  early  synapsis. 

Fig.  10 — Individual  chromosomes  showing  the  later  phases  of  synapsis. 

/.  Portion  of  chromosome.  Only  the  vertical  portion  is  synapsed. 

g.  Synapsing  chromosome,  a  small  portion  at  one  end  missing. 

h.  Whole  synapsing  chromosome,  one  portion  drawn  to  the  side. 

/',  j,  \.  Two  complete  loops  and  part  of  another,  all  from  the  same 
pachynema  nucleus  (synapsis  completed). 
Fig.  11 — Very  early  diplonema  nucleus,  showing  nucleoli  and  a  "fuzzy"  mass. 
Fig.  12 — A  selected  series  of  stages  to  show  the  "fuzzy"  tetrad  as  seen  from  early 

diplonema  to  primary  spermatocyte  anaphase. 
Fig.  13 — The  tetrads  of  an  early  diplonema  nucleus. 
Fig.  14 — The  tetrads  of  a  middle  diplonema  nucleus. 
Fig.  15 — The  tetrads  of  a  late  diplonema  nucleus. 
Fig.  16 — The  dyads  of  a  secondary  spermatocyte  prophase. 
Fig.  17 — Two  selected  secondary  spermatocyte  prophase  dyads.  In  a,  two  of  the 

arms  are  incomplete. 
Fig.  18 — A  secondary  spermatocyte  metaphase,  showing  fourteen  dyads. 
Fig.  19 — A  few  selected  chromosomes  drawn  in  situ  in  the  two  daughter  nuclei 

of  a  single  secondary  spermatocyte  division. 
Fig.  20 — Young  spermatid  nucleus,  later  than  fig.  19. 
Fig.  21 — An  early  stage  in  the  formation  of  the  spermatozoon. 
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Contributions  of  Motion  Studies  to  the  Teaching 
of  Speed  in  Elementary  Typewriting 

by  Viola  DuFrain 

The  study  of  motion  economy  began  with  the  work  of  the  industrial  engineers, 
Taylor  and  Gilbreth,  both  of  whom  obtained  phenomenal  results. 

The  amount  of  time  needed  by  selected  workmen  for  executing  each  partial 
motion  in  loading  pig  iron  was  recorded  by  Taylor.  The  motions  which  resulted 
in  getting  the  work  done  in  the  shortest  time  were  selected  and  the  workmen  were 
trained  to  use  these  motions.  Rest  intervals  were  systematically  introduced.  As  a 
result,  the  amount  of  work  which  these  workmen  were  able  to  do  was  increased 
fourfold.1 

The  types  of  motions  used  by  the  bricklayer  formed  the  basis  of  Gilbreth's  early 
research.  The  partial  motions  were  analyzed  by  the  use  of  micromotion  photog- 
raphy. By  putting  together  the  most  effective  of  these  segments,  or  "minute 
motions,"  and  eliminating  those  parts  which  seemed  unnecessary,  the  "one  best 
method"  of  executing  the  total  movement  was  derived.  The  number  of  elementary 
motions  in  laying  bricks  was  reduced  and  the  amount  of  work  per  hour  which 
these  bricklayers  were  able  to  do  was  increased  threefold.2 

Among  the  first  to  formulate  principles  of  motion  economy  based  on  the  phe- 
nomenal accomplishments  of  these  industrial  engineers  was  the  German  psycholo- 
gist, Miinsterberg.3  A  movement  that  is  continuous,  he  said,  requires  less  effort  of 
the  will  than  one  which  is  suddenly  interrupted,  since  each  segment  of  the  move- 
ment, by  its  accompanying  sensations,  becomes  a  stimulus  for  the  next  segment. 

To  this  were  added  two  other  concepts  by  the  English  psychologist,  Myers:  (1)  a 
movement  which  is  curved  is  more  efficient  than  one  which  has  sudden  changes  in 
direction;  and  (2)  the  force  of  a  blow  delivered  by  a  moving  object  is  closely  related 
to  momentum.4  Related  to  this  addition  by  Myers  is  the  finding  from  the  chrono- 
cyclegraphic  studies  of  Gilbreth  that  the  precise  path  of  a  movement  is  dependent 
upon  its  speed.5 

That  some  types  of  motions  are  less  fatiguing  than  others  was  recognized  by  all 
of  these  men  although,  as  Hartson  pointed  out,  none  of  them  seemed  to  give  serious 
attention  to  the  different  types  of  muscular  contractions.6  This  latter  was  done  first 
by  Beaunis,  who  classified  the  contractions  of  the  striped  muscles  into  (1)  tensional 
and  (2)  ballistic.  In  the  tensional  type,  the  groups  of  muscles  about  a  pivot  joint 
contract  in  opposition  to  each  other,  and  the  limb  moves  to  the  extent  of  the  algebraic 


1  One  man,  Schmidt,  was  trained  to  load  47  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day  in- 
stead of  the  previous  standard  of  12^  tons.  F.  W.  Taylor,  Principles  of  Sci- 
entific Management,  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1917),  pp.  40-41. 

2  The  number  of  movements  was  reduced  from  18  to  4,  and  demonstration 
was  made  of  the  ability  of  bricklayers  to  lay  350  bricks  ner  hour  instead  of 
the  customary  120.  F.  W.  Gilbreth,  Motion  Study,  (New  York:  D.  Van  Nos- 
trand,  Inc.,  1911). 

3  H.  Miinsterberg,  Psychology  and  Industrial  Efficiency,  (Boston:  Hough- 
ton Miff]in  and  Company,  1913),  p.  133. 

4  C.  S.  Myers,  Industrial  Psychology,  (New  York:  People's  Institute  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1925),  p.  164. 

5  Gilbreth,  loc.  cit. 

fi  L.  D.  Hartson,  "Contrasting  Approaches  to  the  Analysis  of  Skilled  Move- 
ments," The  Journal  of  General  Psychology,  XX  (April,  1939)  274-279. 
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sum  of  opposing  muscle  strengths.  In  the  ballistic  type,  the  muscle  groups  contract 
without  opposition,  and  the  limb  swings  freely.7  For  example,  in  the  ballistic 
movements  of  finger  stroking  on  the  piano  or  the  typewriter,  the  finger  is  "thrown" 
with  a  rapid,  trick  contraction  of  one  set  of  finger  muscles  and  pulled  back  with  the 
same  type  of  contraction  of  the  opposite  set  of  finger  muscles. 

According  to  Stetson,  both  the  tensional  and  ballistic  contractions  may  be  present 
and  occur  simultaneously,  even  in  the  simplest  pattern  of  skilled  activity.s  For 
example,  when  the  finger  is  tapping  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  more  rapid  movements  of 
the  finer  muscles  of  the  fingers  are  given  postural  support  by  moving  fixations  of 
other  sets  of  large  muscles  in  the  wrist  and  forearm,  as  well  as  in  the  upper  arm, 
shoulder  girdle,  trunk,  and  lower  limbs. 

The  ballistic  contractions  are  an  economy,  Hartson  declared,  wherever  rapid 
movements  are  wanted.  They  are  more  precise  and  accurate  than  tense-moving 
fixations.  They  are  least  fatiguing  because  the  muscular  contractions  occur  only 
during  the  first  third  or  half  of  the  movements.9  These  findings  agree  with  those 
earlier  ones  which  asserted  the  economy  of  utilizing  momentum. 

In  general,  the  experiments  dealing  with  speed  and  accuracy  of  motor  responses 
have  investigated  such  things  as  personal  tempo  of  the  individual,  the  relation  of 
personal  tempo  to  maximum  speed,  and  the  combinations  of  speed  and  accuracy 
abilities  in  individuals. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  some  investigators  that  each  person  has  a  natural  speed 
or  personal  tempo  and  that  this  speed  is  a  constant  quality  or  trait  no  matter  what 
the  type  of  motor  response.  The  studies  of  Wu  showed  that  the  subjects  in  his 
experiment  kept  the  same  relative  standing  in  the  group  in  the  six  tests  which  he 
administered.10  It  was  likewise  concluded  by  Courthial  and  his  associates  that 
speed  is  a  constant  quality  and  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  speed  of  a  subject 
for  one  category  of  operations  and  his  speed  for  another  category.11 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hypothesis  that  an  individual  possesses  a  unitary  speed 
trait,  which  is  intra-personally  consistent  and  characteristic  of  all  voluntary  spon- 
taneous movements,  is  questioned  by  other  experimenters.  According  to  Lanier, 
the  correlations  between  speed  measurements  tended  to  be  high  when  the  types 
of  motor  activity  are  the  same;  otherwise  they  decreased  practically  to  zero.12  The 
conclusion  of  Harrison  was  that  the  velocity  level  is  more  nearly  determined  by 
specific  motor  adjustments.13 


i  Ibid.,  p.  279. 
s  Ibid.,  p.  277. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  279. 

10  An  intensive  study  of  9  unselected  persons  for  a  period  of  10  weeks  and 
an  extensive  study  of  26  unselected  subjects  for  a  single  setting,  using  the 
following  6  tests:  foot  tapping,  finger  tapping,  counting  numerals,  poetry 
reading,  observing  octagon,  and  word  writing.  C.-F.  Wu,  "Personal  Tempo 
and  Speed  in  Some  Rate  Tests,"  Journal  Testing  (Chinese),  No.  1,  II  (1934) 
85-94. 

11  Two  tests  given  to  54  boys  and  23  girls  consisted  of  arranging  disordered 
numbers  in  correct  order  and  tests  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division.  A.  Courthial,  I.  Van  de  Stadt,  and  E.  Claparede,  "Speed  and 
Quality,"  Archives  de  Psychologie  XXIII  (1932)   193. 

12  L.  H.  Lanier,  "The  Interrelations  of  Speed  of  Reaction  Measurements," 
Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology  XVII  (1934)  371. 

13  Ross  Harrison,  "Personal  Tempo  and  the  Interrelationships  of  Voluntary 
and  Maximum  Rates  of  Movement,"  Journal  of  General  Psychology  XXIV 
(1941)  343. 
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Assuming  that  each  person  does  have  a  natural  speed  which  is  either  general 
or  specific,  how  is  this  personal  tempo  related  to  that  person's  maximum  speed? 
How  much  greater  is  the  maximum  speed?  The  findings  of  Gates  showed  that 
some  individuals  were  able  to  double  their  natural  speed.14  It  was  noted  by  Krieg 
that  his  subjects,  in  transferring  wooden  blocks  from  one  board  to  another  in  a 
definite  arrangement,  increased  their  normal  output  by  about  20  to  30  per  cent. 
The  output  of  Krieg's  workers  who  bored  holes  in  a  wooden  board  for  several 
periods  of  ten  minutes  each  was  raised  only  about  13  per  cent.10 

As  for  speed  and  accuracy  abilities  in  individuals,  all  possible  combinations  were 
found  by  Rupp  and  others:  fast  and  accurate,  fast  but  not  accurate,  and  accurate 
but  not  fast — or  one  combination  for  one  situation  and  a  second  for  another.16 
The  conclusions  of  Courthial  and  his  associates  were  that  the  rapid  type  is  more 
often  accurate  and  the  slow  type  is  more  often  inaccurate.17 

Some  experimental  attempts  have  aimed  at  determining  how  persons  respond 
to  external  influences  to  change  speed  or  accuracy.  Some  of  Krieg's  subjects  were 
not  affected  at  all  by  either,  and  only  a  few  showed  marked  responses  to  both.18 
The  various  degrees  of  emphasis  on  accuracy,  exerted  on  Rupp's  subjects,  seemed 
to  have  no  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  output.19  A  clever  scheme  of  non-voluntary 
co-operation  of  increasing  speed  was  devised  by  Sustmann  in  the  use  of  a  minute 
clock  adjusted  so  that  during  the  progress  of  training  the  minutes  became  pro- 
gressively shorter.20  Thus  the  individuals,  unaware  of  the  process,  did  not  lose 
confidence  in  their  abilities  and  increased  their  speeds  27  per  cent  for  laboratory 
activities  and  19  per  cent  for  shop  work. 

In  the  manual  skills  other  than  typewriting,  the  relationship  between  speed  and 
accuracy  is  no  better  defined.  Rupp's  conclusion  was  that  accuracy  changes,  not 
proportionally,  but  logarithmically  to  speed.21  He  believed  that  each  person  has 
an  "optimal"  speed  which  gives  greatest  accuracy.  On  the  other  hand,  when  accur- 
acy was  emphasized,  speed  decreased  to  a  certain  point,  after  which  speed  was  no 
longer  affected. 

That  speed  is  more  constant  than  accuracy  was  held  by  Courthial  and  his  asso- 
ciates,22 by  Friede,23  and  by  Krieg.24  For  example,  the  latter's  workers  increased 


14  A.  I.  Gates,  "The  Relation  of  Quality  and  Speed  of  Performance:  A 
Formula  for  Combining  the  Two  in  the  Case  of  Handwriting,"  Journal  of 
Educational  Psychology  XV  (1924)  143. 

15  H.  Krieg,  "On  the  Psychology  of  Racing  and  Restraining,"  Psychotech- 
nische  Zeitschrift  VII  (1932)  59-70. 

16  Groups  of  10  to  14  subjects  performed  simple  tasks  such  as:  (1)  tracing 
squared  paper  at  different  rates  of  speed;  (2)  placing  crosses  or  lines  in  parts 
of  complex  patterns  requiring  different  degrees  of  accuracy;  and  (3)  writing  a 
verse  of  a  familiar  poem  varying  the  degree  of  speed  and  accuracy  at  com- 
mand. H.  Rupp,  "Concerning  Speed  and  Accuracy  of  Work,"  Psychotech- 
nische  Zeitschrift  VII  (1933)  161-175. 

17  Courthial,  et  al.,  loc.  cit. 

18  Krieg,  loc.  cit. 

19  Rupp,  loc.  cit. 

20  C.  Sustmann,  "A  New  Successful  Method  of  Training  for  Speed  Work  by 
Influencing  the  Subjective  Time  Measure,"  Psychotechnische  Zeitschrift 
VIII  (1938)  139-149. 

21  Rupp,  loc.  cit. 

22  Courthial  et  al,  loc.  cit. 

23  P.  Friede,  "Speed,  Amount,  and  Quality  of  Work,"  Industrielle  Psycho- 
technik  XI  (1934)  331-346. 

34  Krieg,  loc.  cit. 
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their  output  only  13  per  cent  while  the  quality  was  decreased  37  per  cent.  However, 
the  opposite  position  was  taken  by  Gates  in  his  study  of  handwriting.25 

As  for  teaching  motions  to  the  apprentice,  various  views  on  emphasizing  speed 
or  accuracy  first  have  obtained.  Traditionally  it  has  been  held  that  the  apprentice 
should  first  attend  closely  to  the  precise  direction  of  the  movement.  Otherwise,  he 
will  not  succeed  in  making  the  movement  correctly,  and  without  this  experience, 
subsequently  he  can  never  make  speed.  If  he  makes  wrong  coordinations,  these 
latter  must  be  unlearned,  and  hence  learning  is  just  that  much  retarded.26  Further- 
more, if  accuracy  is  stressed  in  early  training,  not  only  will  the  quality  of  workman- 
ship be  better  at  the  end  of  the  period,  but  the  speed  will  also  be  greater  than  under 
conditions  of  learning  in  which  speed  is  stressed  from  the  start.27 

A  slightly  different  note  was  struck  by  Miinsterberg.  According  to  him,  that 
combination  of  movements  which  has  been  determined  as  the  most  suitable  eco- 
nomically in  the  skilled  stage  should  be  taught  to  the  apprentice  first,  even  if  the 
initial  output  is  poor  in  quality.28  Also  opposed  to  the  traditional  view  is  the  one 
advocated  by  Gilbreth.29  The  correct  form  of  the  motions,  including  the  execution 
of  those  motions  at  standard  speed,  he  said,  should  be  taught  to  the  beginner  in 
his  first  lesson.  Since  the  path  of  the  movement  varies  at  different  speeds,  unless 
the  form  of  the  motions  is  at  standard  speed,  the  correct  form  is  not  practiced. 
Another  principle  requires  that  learning  should  start  by  developing  the  large  move- 
ments first  and  the  finer  movements  later.30 

In  the  case  of  work  which  entails  complicated  or  difficult  motions,  then,  according 
to  Miles  and  Eyre  in  a  book  published  under  Myers'  editorship,  slow  work  at  the 
start  will  in  the  long  run  increase  efficiency.31  If  work  involves  ballistic  contractions 
of  muscles,  still  another  compromise  view  was  presented  by  Hartson.32  A  distinc- 
tion needs  to  be  drawn,  he  said,  between  the  execution  of  the  individual  movement 
and  the  movement-series.  Although  the  single  ballistic  movement,  by  its  nature, 
must  be  made  rapidly,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  begin  slowly  in  learning  the  sequence 
of  these  single  movements. 

Several  experiments  have  attempted  to  influence  speed  and  accuracy  in  type- 
writing learning.  In  Sturt's  investigation,  two  groups  of  ten  selected  girls  were 
taught  elementary  typewriting  individually  and  under  Sturt's  personal  direction.33 
They  were  given  33  half-hour  lessons,  spread  out  over  six  months  of  time.  The 
girls  of  the  first  group  were  urged  to  write  rapidly,  and  those  of  the  second  group 
were  urged  to  write  accurately.  At  the  end  of  these  lessons,  totaling  16z  hours  of 
direction  for  each  girl,  the  speed  group  was  superior  in  speed  by  38  per  cent,  and 
the  accuracy  group  was  superior  in  accuracy  by  450  per  cent.  However,  with  a 


25  Gates,  loc.  cit. 

26  Mary  Sturt,  "A  Comparison  of  Speed  with  Accuracy  in  the  Learning 
Process,"  The  British  Journal  of  Psychology  XII  (1921)  289-300. 

27  Morris  Viteles,  Industrial  Psychology,  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  and 
Company,  Inc.,  1932),  p.  429. 

28  Miinsterberg,  loc.  cit. 

29  F.  B.  Gilbreth,  Applied  Motion  Study,  (New  York:  The  MacMillan  Com- 
pany, 1917),  p.  109. 

30  Herbert  Moore,  Psychology  for  Business  and  Industry  (New  York:  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Company,  1939),  p.  264, 

31  G.  H.  Miles  and  A.  B.  Eyre,  Industrial  Psychology,  (Nov/  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  929) ,  p.  99. 

32  Hartson,  op.  cit.,  p.  287. 

33  Sturt,  loc.  cit. 
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shift  in  the  teaching  emphases,  all  students  being  told  to  attend  both  to  speed  and 
accuracy,  after  11  additional  half-hour  practices,  the  results  of  the  two  groups 
became  approximately  the  same.  The  conclusion  drawn  by  Sturt  was  that  whether 
exclusive  attention  is  given  to  speed  or  accuracy  makes  little  difference  as  a  method 
of  learning. 

Although  this  experiment  appears  to  have  been  scientifically  performed,  several 
things  militate  against  accepting  the  results  as  bases  for  generalizations  about 
methods  of  teaching  typewriting.  First,  the  experimenter  admittedly  was  not  a 
teacher  of  typewriting,  and  the  choice  of  the  typewriter  was  made  only  because 
it  seemed  easier  to  get  subjects  for  this  useful  activity  than  for  some  useless  motor 
test.  Second,  the  total  number  of  hours  of  practice  (22  hours)  was  very  small,  and 
the  learning  was  still  further  handicapped  because  the  periods  were  so  far  apart. 
The  average  practice  for  each  student  was  only  one-half  hour  per  week.  Third,  the 
average  rate  of  speed  finally  attained  was  very  low,  being  no  more  than  12  words 
per  minute. 

A  second  experiment  attempting  to  influence  speed  and  accuracy  on  the  type- 
writer was  that  of  Myers.34  Two  groups  of  seven  girls,  presumably  beginners, 
practiced  three  minutes  a  day  for  36  consecutive  days,  or  a  total  of  1 4/r,  hours  each. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  there  was  not  much  difference  between  the  speed  and  accur- 
acy of  the  two  groups.  After  a  period  of  four  months  in  which  there  was  no  practice, 
the  situation  was  changed.  Then  the  accuracy  group  proved  to  be  both  more  speedy 
and  more  accurate.  The  accuracy  group  wrote  an  average  of  451  words  in  ten 
minutes  with  an  error-rate  of  1.2  per  cent  while  the  speed  group  wrote  but  383 
words  with  an  error-rate  of  2.2  per  cent.  Myers'  conclusion  was  that  if  accuracy  is 
stressed  in  early  learning,  not  only  will  the  performance  be  practically  perfect  at 
the  end  of  the  training  period  but  also  speed  will  be  greater  than  under  the  condi- 
tions of  learning  where  speed  is  emphasized. 

Also,  this  experiment  of  Myers  is  inadequate  as  a  basis  for  generalizing  about 
methods  of  teaching  typewriting.  First,  the  daily  practice  period  (3  minutes)  is 
extremely  short,  and  the  total  hours  of  practice  (l4/->  hours)  would  hardly  permit 
more  than  an  orientation  for  a  beginner.  Second,  insufficient  data  are  given  for 
statistical  comparison  of  the  two  groups  in  the  final  tests.  Third,  assuming  that 
the  numbers  of  words  given  were  the  totals  for  the  groups,  the  average  speed  rate 
of  the  accuracy  student  would  be  6.4  words  per  minute,  and  that  of  the  speed  student 
would  be  the  same,  6.4  words.  These  speeds  are  too  low  for  consideration. 

The  DuFrain  experiment  is  a  third  attempt  to  influence  speed  and  accuracy  in 
typewriting  learning.35  Three  pairs  of  senior  high  school  classes  in  elementary 
typewriting  were  taught  by  three  experienced  teachers,  for  a  period  of  51  lessons 
of  50  minutes  each  for  the  one  pair  and  75  lessons  for  the  other  two  pairs.  Each 
class  of  the  first  pair  contained  38  students,  and  each  class  of  the  other  two  pairs 
contained  26  and  12  students  respectively.  After  the  early  orientation  to  touch 
typewriting,  the  experimental  class  in  each  pair  was  taught  with  an  alternating 
emphasis  on  speed  and  accuracy.  From  lessons  9  to  21,  the  experimental  class  was 
urged  to  disregard  errors  and  aim  for  the  speed  of  100  strokes,  or  above,  per  minute 
on  continuous  copy  and  then — in  lessons  22  to  27 — to  hold  the  top  speed  and  to 


34  G.  C.  Myers,  "Speed  versus  Accuracy  in  the  Development  of  Industrial 
Skill,"  Journal  of  Personal  Research,  IV  (1925)  20-22. 

85  This  experiment  is  a  part  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  to  be  published  at  a  later  date. 
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reduce  the  error-rates  gradually.  From  lessons  28  to  38,  the  experimental  class  was 
again  urged  to  disregard  errors  and  aim  for  the  speed  of  150  strokes  or  above,  and 
thereafter — in  lessons  39  to  51 — to  maintain  the  top  speed  and  to  reduce  the  error- 
rate  gradually.  Simultaneously,  the  control  class  in  each  pair  spent  the  same  number 
of  minutes  in  each  lesson  on  the  identical  copy  materials  and  was  directed  to  strive 
for  accuracy  consistently  from  lessons  9  to  51.  The  procedures  for  lessons  51  to  75 
were  the  same  for  both  the  experimental  and  control  classes  and  emphasized  accur- 
acy primarily. 

At  the  end  of  50  lessons,  two  of  the  three  experimental  classes  showed  higher 
rates  of  speed  per  minute  than  those  of  the  control  classes,  and  this  superiority  in 
speed  continued  through  the  75  lessons.  In  these  two  experimental  classes,  superior 
in  speed,  the  percentage  of  accuracy  at  the  end  of  75  lessons  compared  favorably 
with  that  of  the  control  classes.36 

Mean  Strokes 
B  Experimental  Class        160.8 
B  Control  Class  138.8 


Difference  22.0 

t-value  3.5 

C  Experimental  Class  153.1 

C  Control  Class  119.4 


S.D. 

Mean  Errors 

S.D. 

19.95 

2.07% 

1.35% 

21.12 

2.07% 

2.27% 

0.00% 

27.26 

1.92% 

1.19% 

19.14 

1.53% 

1.01% 

.39% 

.8  % 

Difference  33.7 

t-value  3.3 

The  conclusion  was  drawn  that  a  plan  of  teaching  elementary  typewriting  which 
alternates  the  emphasis  on  speed  and  accuracy  tends  to  result  in  a  higher  speed  in 
75  lessons  than  a  plan  which  emphasizes  accuracy  consistently.  Wide  differences 
in  original  speed  abilities  of  students  were  noted  as  well  as  individual  differences 
in  responses  to  attempts  of  the  teacher  in  forcing  speed.  The  importance  of  student 
motivation  loomed  large. 

Summary — The  studies  of  motion  in  industrial  psychology  have  made  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  principles  and  practices  concerning  the  teaching  of  speed  in 
elementary  typewriting.  First,  the  phenomenal  success  of  the  early  industrial  engi- 
neers in  increasing  output  by  making  simple  changes  in  the  timing  or  types  of 
movements  in  operations  is  a  matter  of  inspiration.  Second,  their  analyses  are  most 
suggestive;  for  example,  they  are  a  challenge  to  re-evaluate  for  typewriting  tech- 
niques the  utilization  of  continuous  movements,  curved  movements,  momentum, 
and  ballistic  contractions.  For  purposes  of  typewriting  instruction,  their  findings 
stimulate  a  desire  for  further  investigation  of  the  questions  of  personal  tempo  and 
the  possibilities  of  maximum  speed,  of  the  various  combinations  of  speed  and  accur- 
acy abilities  in  each  student,  and  of  individual  reactions  to  attempts  to  influence 
speed  and  accuracy  rates. 

Experimental  attempts  to  influence  speed  in  typewriting  learning  itself  have 
been  meagre.  The  views  on  teaching  speed  first,  before  accuracy,  may  be  divergent 
because  of  the  variety  of  the  types  of  motor  responses,  complicated  further  by  the 

36  The  speed  and  error  means,  with  standard  deviations,  as  well  as  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  means  and  t-values  (Difference/a  Difference),  for  these 
two  pairs  of  classes  at  the  end  of  75  lessons  were  as  follows: 
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different  stages  of  the  learning  process.  The  fact  that  some  motor  processes  involve 
complicated  combinations  of  movements,  executed  in  the  practical-use  stage  at 
relatively  rapid  speeds,  while  other  motor  processes  consist  of  simple  movements 
accomplished  at  slow  rates,  makes  much  of  the  discussion  vague  and  ambiguous. 
The  traditional  view  that  the  habits  of  accurate  movements  should  be  carefully 
guarded  from  the  start  of  the  learning  process  in  order  to  assure  early  and  final 
success  is  rightfully  questioned.  There  is  some  indication  that  forcing  speed  at 
the  start  and  ignoring  accuracy,  under  restricted  conditions,  will  result  in  higher 
speed  averages  at  the  end  of  75  lessons  (one  semester  in  school) — with  no  detri- 
mental effect  on  accuracy.  Additional  experimentation  should  be  carried  on. 
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Editor's  Foreword 


This  year  we  welcome  two  contributors  new  to  the  pages  of  the 
Studies:  Miss  Audrey  North,  librarian  of  the  university,  and  Dr. 
Russell  Wieder  Gilbert,  professor  of  German  at  Susquehanna  since 
1929.  Also,  we  welcome  two  additional  members  of  the  editorial 
committee,  Dr.  Russell  Gait,  dean  of  the  university,  and  Dr.  George 
F.  Dunkelberger,  professor  of  education. 

Susquehanna  signalizes  the  eighty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  col- 
lege at  this  time  by  devoting  part  of  this  issue  of  the  Studies  to  a 
record  of  the  spirit  and  tradition  of  Susquehanna. 

As  we  go  to  press,  Susquehanna  University  reaffirms  its  vital 
position  in  American  college  education  by  receiving  as  a  trust  from 
the  national  government  "a  goodly  number"  of  aviation  cadets 
enrolled  for  necessary  courses  in  liberal  arts. 


ARTHUR  HERMAN  WILSON 


Susquehanna  University 
Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


The  Susquehanna  Tradition 

by  Arthur  Herman  Wilson 

oAddress  delivered  at  the  University  Convocation 

Introducing  the  Eighty-fifth  Year  of 

Susquehanna  University,  September  iy,  1942 

It  is  fitting  at  this  time  that  attention  should  be  called  to  the  eighty-five 
years  of  splendid  service  that  Susquehanna  University  has  given  to  American 
education.  In  a  day  when  many  voices  are  clamoring  to  be  heard  in  great 
causes,  there  must  ever  be,  also,  the  voice  of  Christian  education.  Today,  as 
never  before  in  our  lives,  is  the  time  to  emphasize  tradition  because  it  is  our 
tradition  that  is  being  challenged  around  the  world — and  that  is  meeting  that 
challenge  in  glory. 

Practically  midway  between  the  seventy-fifth  and  the  century  mark,  Sus- 
quehanna stands  today  with  sincere  hope  to  dedicate  this  year  to  special  em- 
phasis upon  Susquehanna  traditions,  which  are,  in  their  small  way,  those  of 
America  itself:  the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  There 
is  no  thought  that  the  spirit  of  this  year  shall  be  one  of  festive  celebration 
out  of  keeping  with  the  lives  of  sacrifice  exacted  from  our  own  boys  in  the 
field.  Rather  the  occasion  should  be  a  quiet  but  insistent  reaffirmation  of  our 
faith  in  each  other  and  in  the  traditions  which  have  brought  us  eighty-five 
years  along  the  road. 

In  the  defeatist  cry  sometimes  heard  today,  "We  can  win  the  war,  but  can 
we  win  the  peace!"  we  detect  the  absence  of  something  which  our  founder, 
Benjamin  Kurtz,  had  in  plenty  and  which  all  great  leaders  always  have:  the 
vision  of  the  new  world!  Like  Galahad  or  Gawain  led  forward  by  the  beam 
of  light  which  gave  promise  of  that  greater  vision,  the  Holy  Grail,  there  must 
be  faith  in  the  future  and  what  we  are  to  make  of  it.  Eighty-five  years  ago, 
Benjamin  Kurtz  had  a  vision  of  the  future,  springing  from  the  needs  of  his 
time.  We  see  that  vision  come  true  today,  in  its  beauty  and  promise,  as  we 
look  around  over  these  more  than  sixty  acres;  and  we  recognize  the  loving 
care  that  has  nurtured  them  for  almost  a  century :  sturdy  and  well  kept  build- 
ings in  ivy-grown  brick,  lawns  and  friendly  trees,  playing  fields,  orchards,  and 
growing  fields,  each  year  becoming  stronger,  more  deeply  rooted,  by  that 
tithe  which  men  of  vision  have  yielded  to  Susquehanna  from  generation  to 
generation. 

Try  to  visualize  the  beginning  in  1858.  The  outside  world  had  not  intruded 
much  upon  the  remoteness  of  rural  life  here.  There  was  no  railroad  through 
the  county.  Going  the  six  miles  to  Sunbury  was  an  excursion  or  a  business 
trip  that  consumed  most  of  a  day.  Travel  by  train  to  the  cities  meant  a 
fairly  exciting  rowboat  ride  across  the  half-mile  shallows  of  the  Susquehanna 
to  the  railroad  Junction  on  the  east  shore.  McClure,  some  thirty  miles  away 
at  the  western  tip  of  Snyder  County,  was  distant  in  time  of  travel  as  far  as 
Philadelphia,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  is  today.  Canal  boats  from 
Philadelphia  brought  freight  to  the  county  after  a  journey  of  two  weeks;  a 
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month  from  Philadelphia  and  return  to  that  city  with  country  produce.  The 
local  countryside  then,  as  now,  was  a  place  of  definitely  plain  living,  blessed 
well  but  not  lavishly  with  the  fruits  and  grains  of  the  earth  as  the  product 
of  hard  toil;  but  not  rich  in  i-eady  cash.  As  many  may  know,  the  village 
storekeeper  carried  the  cash  balance  for  farmers  from  crop  to  crop,  settling 
accounts  after  the  harvest  was  in  and  often  carrying  red  figures  as  well  as 
black. 

It  was  not  easy  to  find  unused,  unneeded  money  in  Snyder  County  in  1858 
to  start  a  house  of  education.  (It  is  never  easy.)  In  their  attitude  toward 
education,  teachers'  salaries,  and  the  equipment  needed  for  teaching,  people 
in  rural  counties  have  never  been  spendthrift,  possibly  because  there  has 
never  been  superfluous  money  with  which  to  be  spendthrift.  Nor  was  1858 
a  golden  and  propitious  time  in  which  men's  minds  and  hearts  were  at  peace 
with  one  another.  There  was  brewing  that  catacylsm  which  in  several  years 
was  to  bring  ruin  to  the  South:  the  War  between  the  States. 

But  Benjamin  Kurtz  was  a  man  of  vision  and  chose  well  when  he  selected 
Selinsgrove,  to  which  he  was  attracted  by  his  friend,  Henry  Ziegler,  whose 
wife's  parents,  the  Apps,  gave  the  land  on  which  the  first  building  came  to 
stand,  Selinsgrove  Hall.  They  and  others  gave  some  money.  And  each  year 
since  that  time  men  and  women  have  given  so  that  the  light  of  the  original 
vision  might  brighten  and  spread  over  the  land.  Men  have  given  money,  land, 
services,  good  will,  or  whatever  the  goal  demanded;  and  as  much  or  even 
more  than  they  were  able  to  give.  And  it  is  no  platitude  to  say  that  those 
who  have  given  have  lived  to  see  themselves  richer  in  the  better  life  brought 
to  their  communities,  their  churches,  and  their  families.  And  the  secret,  the 
mysterious  power,  which  has  wrought  this  wonder  is  the  same  force  that  has 
produced  American  democracy,  fostered  it,  and  sent  it  forth  as  a  light  to  the 
world  even  at  the  peril  of  death  at  Tobruk  or  Tulagi  Bay.  Do  you  remember 
The  Magnificent  Obsession,  that  tremendous  story  and  idea  by  a  Lutheran 
clergyman,  the  Reverend  Lloyd  Douglas?  The  same  secret  is  there,  also,  in 
most  dramatic  presentation.  For  the  priceless  secret  of  America  and  of  Sus- 
quehanna tradition  must  always  be  that  its  greatness  depends  entirely  upon 
the  unselfish  giving  of  devoted  men  and  women.  The  world  sometimes  may 
grant  them  little  thought,  but  God  knows  them  for  His  own. 

The  goal  which  Benjamin  Kurtz  set  for  Susquehanna  in  1858  is  a  deep  and 
living  tradition  with  us  today:  the  training  of  the  young  to  use  not  only  mind 
and  body  intelligently  as  they  take  their  place  in  society  and  give  direction  to 
the  world  in  which  they  live,  but  also  to  use  heart  and  spirit  intelligently  as 
vital  Christians  leading  others  to  richer  lives.  After  all,  what  is  American 
democracy  at  its  best,  if  it  is  not,  to  look  deeply,  Christianity  at  work? 

Many  qualities  contribute  to  produce  a  tradition.  And  the  strength  of  the 
Susquehanna  tradition,  like  that  of  our  nation,  lies  in  the  active  refusal  to 
forget  the  road  by  which  we  have  come  and  along  which  we  are  to  go;  the 
ideas  and  the  humanity  which  have  come  along  that  road,  and  of  whose  bone 
and  tissue  we  are.  How  shall  we  word  them?  They  were  all  there  in  the 
brain  of  Benjamin  Kurtz.     They  are  here  today,  namely: 

We  Believe  that  the  leadership  in  American  democracy  must  be  the  product 
of  men  and  women  of  sound  academic  training,  motivated,  fed,  and  strength- 
ened by  the  actual  presence  of  God,  because  leadership  without  Christ  is 
simply  slavery  to  the  powers  of  darkness. 
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We  Acknowledge  our  debt  to  the  stony  road  which  our  men  and  women 
have  traveled.  Susquehanna  has  been  built  inch  by  inch  upon  the  rock.  No 
Arabian  magic  and  no  fabulous  Croesus  have  come  and,  by  the  smile  of  giddy 
fortune,  produced  these  walls  from  out  a  golden  cloud.  These  walls  are  here 
the  product  of  blood,  sweat,  toil,  and  tears,  and  they  stand  as  the  evidence  of 
a  moral  fiber  that  has  come  from  plain  living,  scraping  and  saving,  prayers 
to  God,  strong  hands  familiar  with  the  feel  of  the  plow  and  the  ax  and  the 
scythe.  This  is  the  road  by  which  we  have  come.  When  we  lose  faith  in  the 
humble  labor  done  by  the  hands  of  man,  we  shall  be  shorn  of  our  strength. 

We  Affirm  that  our  lives  must  go  forward  in  the  path  of  honest  and  faith- 
ful fraternity,  the  common  brotherhood  of  man,  in  which  social,  financial,  and 
other  artificial  distinctions  into  special  groups  and  classes  are  absent.  In  true 
Christianity  and  in  true  democracy  this  brotherhood  is  present.  And  there 
are  men  and  women  among  us  who,  transplanted  from  other  soil,  will  affirm 
that  there  lives  today  at  Susquehanna  and  in  the  countryside  here  that  feeling 
of  democratic  and  mutual  helpfulness  and  fraternity  on  which  this  institution 
was  founded  and  on  which  this  institution  must  continue. 

And  Finally  We  Rededicate  ourselves  this  year  to  the  trust  bequeathed 
to  us  in  our  Susquehanna  heritage  that  the  valor  and  the  vision  of  our  found- 
ers and  builders,  beloved  of  God,  shall  never  sicken  and  perish  in  our  time. 
This  we  make  as  the  testament  of  our  fortune  and  as  the  precious  challenge 
held  forth  to  those  who  are  the  servants  of  the  Lord. 

Vachel  Lindsay,  the  American  poet,  wrote  "On  the  Building  of  Springfield." 
We  might  use  his  words  to  clothe  what  can  be  the  fulfillment  of  that  tradition 
which  has  gone  into  the  building  of  Susquehanna: 

"Let  not  our  town  be  large,  remembering 
That  little  Athens  was  the  Muses'  home, 
That   Oxford   rules  the  heart  of   London   still, 
That  Florence  gave  the  Renaissance  to  Rome. 

Record  it  for  the  grandson  of  your  son — 
A  city  is  not  builded  in  a  day: 
Our  little  town  can  not  complete  her  soul 
Till  countless  generations  pass  away. 

Now  let  each  child  be  joined  as  to  a  church; 
To  her  perpetual  hopes,  each  man  ordained: 
Let  every  street  be  made  a  reverent  aisle 
Where  Music  grows  and  Beauty  is  unchained. 

Let  Science  and  Machinery  and  Trade 
Be  slaves  of  her,  and  make  her  all  in  all, 
Building  against  our  blatant,  restless  time 
An  unseen,  skilful,  medieval  wall. 

Let  every  citizen  be  rich  toward  God, 
Let  Christ  the  beggar,  teach  divinity. 
Let  no  man  rule  who  holds  his  money  dear. 
Let  this,  our  city,  be  our  luxury. 
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We  must  have  many  Lincoln-hearted  men. 
A  city  is  not  builded  in  a  day. 
And  they  must  do  their  work,  and  come  and  go, 
While  countless  generations  pass  away." 

Let  Us  Pray.  In  the  words  of  Admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake,  as  he  went 
forth  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  "Lord  God,  as  we  stand 
at  the  threshold  of  this  great  undertaking,  grant  us  the  strength  not  only  for 
the  beginning  but  also  for  the  continuing  of  this  task  until  it  be  thoroughly 
finished !     Amen." 


A  Chronology  of 
Missionary  Institute  and  Susquehanna 

University 

by  Audrey  North 

PREFACE 

A  Chronology  of  Missionary  Institute  and  Susquehanna  University  is  of 
necessity  by  its  format  only  a  brief  outline  of  selected  facts  that  show  the 
development  of  the  college. 

Each  academic  year  has  the  following  order: 

First,  Personnel,  including  presidents  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  superinten- 
dents and  presidents,  faculty,  principals  of  the  Academy,  and  others  who  have 
been  in  service  for  at  least  fifteen  years. 

Second,  Physical  plant,  including  buildings,  grounds,  endowments,  and  gifts. 

Third,  Educational  organization  and  policies. 

Fourth,  Prizes  and  scholarships. 

Fifth,  Religious  life  and  activities,  and  relationship  with  the  church. 

Sixth,  Organizations  and  activities. 

185 U 
The  Missionary  Institute  of  the   Evangelical  Lutheran   Church   originated 
with  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Kurtz,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  prominent  Lutheran  who  set 
forth  his  ideas  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Lutheran  Observer  in  the  years 
1854,  1855,  and  1856. 

1855 
The  necessity  of  a  Missionary  Institute  was  expressed  by  Dr.  Kurtz  in  the 
Lutheran  Observer,  January  19.    He  said: 

No  Christian  denomination  in  our  land  is  suffering  so  much  for  the 
want  of  ministers  of  the  gospel  as  the  Lutheran  ....  If  the  policy 
which  we  have  again  and  again  proposed,  and  have  been  advocating 
on  every  suitable  occasion,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  had 
been  pursued — namely,  that  of  searching  for  and  sending  out  pious 
and  sensible  laymen  as  preachers,  after  a  brief  course  of  preparatory 
reading,  our  church  would  at  this  time  be  vastly  larger,  and  present 
a  much  more  encouraging  aspect  ....  We  need  plain  and  moderately 
educated,  as  well  as  showy  and  profoundly  learned  men ;  and  there  are 
neighborhoods  and  churches  to  which  the  former  are  better  adopted, 
and  in  which  they  can  do  more  good  than  the  latter. 

A  few  months  later  Dr.  Kurtz  made  an  explicit  statement  of  the  purpose  of 
the  institution  in  the  same  church  paper,  "To  take  up  sensible  and  pious  men, 
partially  educated,  possessing  aptness  to  teach,  and  willing  and  anxious  to 
labor  in  the  ministry,  and  after  judicious  training  for  a  year  or  two,  sending 
them  forth  to  tell  the  simple  story  of  the  Cross  to  our  destitute  churches,  and 
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preach  repentance  toward  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus.  Our  mark  is  a 
Missionary  Institute  something  like  that  established  at  Basle  [Switzerland]. 
For  the  special  benefit  of  this  description  of  men  we  have  long  prayed  to  God 
and  pleaded  with  our  brethren  that  some  provision  should  be  made." 

1856 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Maryland 
Dr.  Kurtz  read  a  report  "On  the  subject  of  establishing  a  Missionary  Institute 
for  the  education  of  lay  men  of  decided  talents  and  adequate  mental  discipline 
for  the  Gospel  ministry.  The  institution  is  designed  for  the  theological  train- 
ing of  pious,  strong-minded  lay  men,  who  are  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  and 
men  of  families."  The  report  was  adopted  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
carry  it  into  effect. 

On  December  15,  the  committee  held  its  first  meeting  in  Baltimore.  Statutes 
for  the  government  were  adopted  and  the  purpose  stated:  "This  Institution 
shall  be  established  and  carried  forward  for  the  education  of  pious  and  sound- 
minded  men  (irrespective  of  age  or  domestic  ties)  for  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church."  The  theological  course  of 
study  was  stated  and  provision  was  made  "for  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  of  an  academic  and  scientific  course." 

1857 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board,  which  was  appointed  January  6, 
made  its  first  report  to  the  Maryland  Synod  in  October.  It  reported  "encour- 
aging progress  has  been  made  toward  the  establishment  of  the  contemplated 
Missionary  Institute."  The  Board  of  Managers  requested,  in  view  of  the 
probability  that  the  Institute  would  be  located  outside  the  State  of  Maryland, 
that  it  be  constituted  as  a  self -perpetuating  body,  that  the  Synod  in  which  the 
Institute  was  to  be  located  should  have  principal  management,  and  that  the 
Maryland  Synod  abolish  its  existing  relations  with  said  Institute. 

Loysville,  Bloomfield,  Newport,  and  Selinsgrove  made  proposals  to  procure 
the  location  of  the  Institute. 

Dr.  Kurtz  was  elected  superintendent  and  professor  of  theology. 

1858 

On  May  3  the  Board  of  Managers,  after  considering  the  several  towns, 
located  the  Missionary  Institute  at  Selinsgrove,  Snyder  County,  Pennsylvania. 
The  subscriptions  from  the  town  amounted  to  $15,012.  The  Board  hereafter 
was  to  meet  at  Selinsgrove. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  comprised  the  following : 
Dr.  B.  Kurtz,  president;  The  Rev.  S.  Domer  and  the  Rev.  H.  Ziegler,  vice- 
presidents;  Col.  A.  C.  Simpson,  recording  secretary;  The  Rev.  H.  Ziegler, 
corresponding  secretary;  James  K.  Davis,  treasurer;  The  Rev.  G.  Diehl,  the 
Rev.  F.  R.  Anspach,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Butler,  Dr.  W.  M.  Kemp,  William  Bridges, 
J.  Ream,  John  App,  George  Schnure,  the  Rev.  Peter  Born,  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Culler,  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Erlenmyer,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Anspach,  the  Rev.  D.  H. 
Focht,  Col.  W.  F.  Wagenseller,  C.  A.  Moyer,  Leonard  App,  H.  Ritter,  B. 
Schoch,  and  L.  R.  Hummel. 

The  Institute  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synod  of  East  Pennsylvania. 
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The  charter  was  applied  for  May  25  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Domer,  Col.  An- 
thony C.  Simpson,  Benjamin  Schoch,  and  George  Schnure,  and  was  granted 
September  24  by  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Snyder  County. 
The  object  and  design  were  stated  to  be: 

.  .  .  Establishing  a  Theological  and  Literary  Institution  in  or  near 
Selins  Grove,  Snyder  County,  Pennsylvania  to  be  known  by  the  name, 
style  and  title  of  the  Missionary  Institute  of  the  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran Church  .... 

In  the  Theological  department  the  Education  of  pious  and  sound 
minded  men  (irrespective  of  age  or  domestic  ties)  for  the  office  of  the 
holy  ministry,  including  the  mission  field  at  home  and  abroad.  Can- 
didates for  the  Ministry  from  sister  Churches  may  also  be  received 
as  students. 

In  the  classical  Department,  the  thorough  Education  of  young  men 
in  the  elementary  and  other  branches,  together  with  the  sciences  and 
modern  and  ancient  languages  .  .  . 

...  It  [the  corporation]  shall  also  have  power  to  grant  Diplomas 
to  its  Graduates  together  with  all  the  other  power,  rights,  privileges 
and  immunities  usually  appertaining  to  or  belonging  to  Classical  and 
Theological  Institutions  or  Colleges. 

A  plot  of  ground,  containing  6  66/100  acres,  was  given  by  John  App  of 
Selinsgi'ove,  May  31. 

1858-1859 
Staff: 

Benjamin  Kurtz,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  first  professor  of  pastoral  theology  and 
church  government  (1858-1865).  Residing  in  Baltimore,  Dr.  Kurtz 
was  only  an  occasional  visiting  lecturer. 

Henry  Ziegler,  A.M.,  D.D.,  second  professor  of  theology,  Biblical  liter- 
ature, history;  natural,  apologetic,  exegetic,  and  catechetic  theology 
(1858-1865),  superintendent  of  Missionary  Institute  and  first  pro- 
fessor of  theology  (1866-1881). 

Samuel  Domer,  A.M.,  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and 
logic   (1858-1861). 

Theophilus  Weaver,  A.M.,  principal  of  the  Classical  Department,  and 
professor  of  ancient  languages  and  literature,  and  English  branches 
(1858-1860). 

William  Noetling,  A.M.,  C.E.,  professor  of  mathematics,  mechanical 
philosophy,  and  civil  engineering,  and  vice-principal  of  the  Classical 
Department  (1858-1865),  professor  of  theory  and  practice  teaching 
(1900-1910). 

The  Classical  Department1  opened  on  June  14  under  the  management  of 
Theophilus  Weaver,  and  assisted  by  William  Noetling.  The  classes  for  the 
first  year  were  held  in  the  lecture  room  belonging  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  Selinsgrove. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  building,  now  known  as  Selinsgrove  Hall,  was 
laid  September  1. 

On  October  7,  the  Theological  Department  was  opened  under  the  superin- 

1The  names,  Classical  Department  and  Collegiate  Department,  were  used 
interchangeably  until  1894. 
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tendence  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Kurtz,  with  Henry  Ziegler  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  The  course  covered  a  period  of  three  years,  each  being 
divided  into  two  sessions.     The  classes  were  called  Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior. 

Installation  of  professors  took  place  on  November  24. 

Tuition  free  to  theological  students. 

Attendance  required  at  morning  devotional  exercises. 

Private  devotions  held  in  the  evening. 

Church  attendance  required. 

Required  Biblical  recitations  Sunday  afternoons. 

Athlonon  Literary  Society  founded,  renamed  Philosophian  Literary  Society 
the  following  year. 

Thirty-four  females  attended  the  Classical  Department  the  first  year,  then 
were  transferred  to  the  Susquehanna  Female  College,  Selinsgrove. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  students  in  attendance,  fourteen  of  whom  were 
studying  theology. 

1859-1860 

Addition  to  staff: 

Peter  Born,  A.M.,  D.D.,  principal  of  the  Classical  Department,  and  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  mental  philosophy  (1859-1881),  superintendent  of 
Missionary  Institute  (1881-1893),  first  professor  of  theology  (1881- 
1896). 

Dedication  of  the  new  building  was  held  November  9.  The  principal  ad- 
dress was  given  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Steck  of  St.  John's  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  Philadelphia. 

Preparatory  Department  connected  with  the  Classical  Department  es- 
tablished. 

On  April  6  the  Classical  Department  held  its  first  annual  exhibition. 

Sophronikopean  Literary  Society  founded,  renamed  Clionian  Literary  So- 
ciety in  the  spring  of  1866. 

1860-1861 

Oil  well  leased  by  Missionary  Institute  in  Venango  County,  Pennsylvania, 
for  one  year.  From  lack  of  funds  the  well  was  not  put  in  operation  before 
the  lease  expired. 

Institute  year  divided  into  three  terms  of  thirteen  weeks  each. 

First  Theological  Department  graduation.  Those  graduated  were:  A.  M. 
Straus,  J.  M.  Steck,  W.  E.  Crebs,  M.  S.  Shindel,  G.  P.  Weaver,  D.  I.  Foust, 
F.  Keehler,  and  J.  Steininger. 

The  Philosophian  Literary  Society  held  its  first  exhibition  in  the  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Church,  Selinsgrove,  February  22. 

Dr.  Ziegler  published  A  Synopsis  of  Lectures,  on  Natural  Theology  .  .  . 
for  the  Exclusive  use  of  the  Students  in  the  Theological  Department  .  .  . 

1861-1862 
First  "philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus"  obtained. 
System  of  instruction  in  the  Theological  Department  changed  so  that  all 
students  pursued  the  same  branch  of  study  at  the  same  time. 
"Beneficiary  education"  granted  by  the  synods. 
Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
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Synod  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  stated:  "Resolved,  that  the  Pastors  in  con- 
nection with  this  Synod  will  present  the  claims  of  the  Theological  Department 
of  the  Missionary  Institute  to  their  people,  and  solicit  a  semi-annual  collection, 
for  the  support  of  its  Professor  ..." 

Dr.  Ziegler  published  Lecture  on  Apologetic  Theology  .  .  .  for  the  Exclu- 
sive use  of  the  Students  in  the  Theological  Department  .  .  . 

1862-1863 
An   Emergency   Company,  a   large   percentage   of  which   was   made   up   of 
Missionary  Institute  students  left  Selinsgrove  when  Pennsylvania  was  threat- 
ened by  the  Confederate  Army. 

1863-186 h 

Addition  to  staff: 

P.  Austaedt,  A.M.,  instructor  in  German  and  Hebrew    (1863-unknown). 

1864-1865 

Board  of  Directors  approved  of  a  permanent  endowment  fund  for  the 
Institute.  Up  to  this  time  the  Theological  Department  was  sustained  by  vol- 
untary contributions,  and  the  Classical  Department  was  self-sustaining. 

F.  R.  Anspach  was  appointed  as  agent  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  professorship. 

A  donation  of  more  than  four  hundred  books,  together  with  a  large  number 
of  periodicals,  was  made  to  the  library  by  Dr.  Kurtz. 

The  Philosophian,  monthly  publication  of  the  Philosophian  Literary  Society, 
made  its  appearance  in  May  and  continued  for  one  year. 

The  Sixth  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  .  .  .  was  published  with 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Pupils  of  Susquehanna  Female  College  .  .  . 

On  August  23,  1865  a  convention  was  held  at  the  Institute  to  determine  the 
continuance  of  the  Theological  Department.  Because  of  lack  of  funds  Pro- 
fessor Ziegler  could  not  be  paid  his  salary  and  so  the  Convention  resolved  to 
build  up  an  endowment  for  the  professorship  by  soliciting  local  churches  in 
order  that  there  could  be  a  regular  and  systematic  payment,  making  possible 
the  continuance  of  the  department. 

1865-1866 

On  December  29  Dr.  Kurtz,  founder,  superintendent,  and  president  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  institute  died. 

Col.  W.  F.  Wagenseller  elected  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Henry  Ziegler,  D.D.,  elected  superintendent  of  Missionary  Institute  and 
first  professor  of  theology. 

A  series  of  religious  meetings  for  the  conversion  to  ten  students  was  held 
for  three  weeks. 

On  May  28  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Hutter  delivered  a  Eulogy  on  the  Life  and  Char- 
acter of  Rev.  Benjamin  Kurtz,  D.D.,  LL.D.  ...  at  the  institution.  The  eulogy 
was  published,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment in  front  of  the  Institute  building  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Kurtz. 

Dr.  Born,  on  approval  of  the  Board,  had  to  sell  the  extra  bed  clothing  be- 
longing to  the  institute  to  get  enough  money  to  buy  books  for  the  library. 
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1866-1867 
Material  not  available. 

1867-1868 
In  October  the  Susquehanna  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  was 
organized   from   the   East   Pennsylvaia    Synod   of   the   Evangelical    Lutheran 
Church  bringing  the  jurisdiction  of  Missionary  Institute  under  the  new  or- 
ganization. 

1868-1869 

On  November  3  the  first  two  student  houses,  now  faculty  houses,  were  oc- 
cupied. These  were  built  for  the  married  students  in  the  Theological  Depart- 
ment.    Fifteen  dollars  a  year  was  paid  for  rent. 

"Beneficiary  education"  in  the  form  of  cash  payment  to  students  in  the 
Theological  Department  commenced.  The  students  accepting  the  aid  prom- 
ised to  devote  themselves  "to  the  Gospel  ministry  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church." 

1869-1870 
James  Lewars  of  Turbotville  bequeathed  $1000  "for  the  education  of  poor, 
pious  young  men  for  the  Lutheran  ministry." 

1870-1871 

The  third  and  fourth  student  houses  completed;  the  fourth  was  called  "The 
Ladies  Students'  House"  because  the  subscriptions  for  its  building  were  raised 
by  women. 

Two  halls  for  the  use  of  the  literary  societies  were  formed  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  main  building. 

The  first  musical  concert  to  be  given  at  Missionary  Institute  was  held 
March  29. 


1871-1872 


Material  not  available. 


1872-1873 

Susquehanna  Female  College  at  Selinsgrove  closed. 

Dr.  Ziegler  published  Catechetics:  Historical,  Theoretical  and  Practical  .  .  . 

187S-187U 
Addition  to  staff: 

G.  W.  Fortney,  vice-principal  of  the  Classical  Department   (1873-1875). 
Fifth  student  house  completed. 

Missionary   Institute  opened  the  fall  session  with  female   students,   thus 
making  it  co-educational. 

The  first  college  graduate  received  into  the  Theological  Department.     Up  to 
this  time  the  policy  was  not  to  receive  college  graduates  into  the  department. 
Susquehanna  Glee  Club  organized. 

187U-1875 
The  first  general  reunion  of  all  the  alumni  was  held  May  25. 
The  treasurer's  account  books  together  with  all  letters  and  subscriptions 
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were  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  office  of  J.  G.  L.  Shindell  in  Selinsgrove,  Oc- 
tober 30. 

1875-1876 
Addition  to  staff: 

E.  W.  Weigel,  D.D.,  professor  of  mathematics  and  English   (1875-1876). 
John  App,  donor  of  the  land  for  Missionary  Institute  and  generous  contri- 
butor, died  May  3. 

Dr.  Ziegler  published  The  Pastor:  His  Relation  to  Christ  and  the  Church. 

1876-1877 
Free  tuition  offered  to  those  of  Selinsgrove  too  poor  to  pay. 

1877-1878 
Addition  to  staff: 

John  Brown  Focht,  A.M.,  D.D.,  vice-principal  of  the  Classical  Department 
(1877-1881),  principal  of  the  Classical  Department    (1881-1882). 
Dr.     Ziegler     published    Dogmatic     Theology:     A     Synopsis     of     Christian 
Theology  .  .  . 

1878-1879 

A  gift  from  several  citizens  of  Selinsgrove  made  possible  the  purchase  of 
additional  chemicals  and  apparatus. 

1879-1880 
First  commencement  in  the  Classical  Department.     Previously  an  annual 
exhibition  took  the  place  of  a  formal  commencement.     Diplomas  granted  for 
the  first  time  "to  such  students  that  complete,  and  stand  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination in  the  course  laid  down." 

1880-1881 
Peter  Born,  D.D.,  elected  superintendent  of  Missionary  Institute  and  first 
professor  of  theology  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Ziegler. 

1881-1882 
Addition  to  staff: 

Jacob  Yutzy,  A.M.,  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Selins- 
grove and  assistant  professor  of  theology  (1881-1894),  second  professor 
of  theology  (1894-1903). 

1882-18S3 
H.  P.  App  elected  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Additions  to  staff: 

Jonathan  Rose  Dimm,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  principal  of  the  Classical  De- 
partment and  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  (1882-1895),  president  of 
the    university     (1895-1899),    professor    of    ethics,    political    economy, 
apologetics,  and  archaeology   (1899-1906). 
Evangeline  L.  Dimm,  teacher  of  music  (1882-1893). 
Courses  in  music  established  in  the  Classical  Department. 
Prayer-meetings  conducted  by  the  students  held  Saturday  evenings. 
Bible  lectures  replaced  the  Biblical  recitations  Sunday  afternoons. 
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1883-1 88 % 

Addition  to  staff: 

M.  F.  Zimmerman,  A.M.,  vice-principal  of  the  Classical  Department  and 
professor  of  mathematics   (1883-1884). 
Alumni    association    of    the    Classical    Department    organized    on    June    4. 
Several  years  prior  to  this  date  the  alumni  of  the  Theological  Department  had 
organized. 

188U-1885 

Addition  to  staff: 

G.  W.  W.  Amick,  A.M.,  vice-principal  of  the  Classical  Department  and 
professor  of  mathematics   (1884-1886). 

1885-1886 

Addition  to  staff: 

Thomas  Calvin  Houtz,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  D.D.,  professor  of  mathematics  and 
German  (1885-1930),  vice-principal  of  Classical  Department  (1886- 
1894),  librarian  (1893-1905). 

1886-1887 

Addition  to  staff: 

J.  Eugene  Dietterich,  A.B.,  assistant  teacher  of  English  branches   (1886- 
1887). 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  founded  December  4. 

1887-1888 

Additions  to  staff: 

Cyrus  C.  Benson,  assistant  teacher  of  English  branches  and  Latin  (1887- 

1889). 
Sidney  E.  Bateman,  A.B.,  assistant  teacher  of  English  branches  and  Greek 
(1887-1888). 
Classical  Department  divided  into  five  classes:     Sophomore,  freshman,  sub- 
freshman,  middle  preparatory,  and  junior  preparatory. 

1888-1889 
Addition  to  staff: 

William  G.  Slonaker,  assistant  teacher  of  English  branches  and  Latin 
(1888-1892). 

1889-1890 
Addition  to  staff: 

Jerome  M.  Guss,  assistant  teacher  of  English  branches  and  Latin  (1889- 
1891). 

1890-1891 
John  Haas  elected  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Addition  to  staff: 

James  I.  Stonecypher,  teacher  of  English  branches   (1890-1892). 
Classical  Department  divided  into  four  courses  of  study:     Regular  Classi- 
cal or  College,  Latin  Scientific,  English  Scientific,  and  Teachers'  Normal. 
Art  Department  established  with  courses  in  painting  and  music. 
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1891-1892 
Additions  to  staff: 

Martha  E.  Dimm,  teacher  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music   (1891-1893). 
C.  P.  Bastian,  assistant  teacher  of  English  branches  and  Latin    (1891- 

1892). 
Foster  U.  Gift,  M.E.,  assistant  teacher  of  English  branches   (1891-1892). 
Ruben  Lightner,  assistant  teacher  of  English  branches    (1891-1892). 
On  June  7  the  Board  of  Directors  adopted  the  following  declaration: 
In  its  Theological  Department  the  full  faith  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
in  doctrine,  cultus  and  polity,  will  be  taught. 

In  its  Collegiate  Department,   as   far  as   ethics   and   religion   are 
taught,  incidentally  or  directly,  it  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciples that  are  distinctive  of  Christianity  and  exhibited  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church. 
Institute  Journal  first  published  in  October. 

1892-1893 
D.  K.  Ramey  elected  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Addition  to  staff: 

John  Irwin  Woodruff,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  Latin,  history, 
etc.    (1892-1939),  acting  president   (1901-1902),  dean   (1901-1904). 
Students  conducted  prayer-meetings  on  Sunday  afternoons  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Football  organized  and  first  game  played. 
Selinsgrove  Students  Association  founded  February  22. 

1893-189U 

Peter  Born  resigned  as  superintendent  of  Missionary  Institute,  but  contin- 
ued as  first  theological  professor. 

Franklin  P.  Manhart,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  elected  superintendent  of  Mis- 
sionary Institute  and  professor  of  theology  June  1893. 

College  Prohibition  Club  founded. 

1894.-1895 
On  December  4  the  Board  of  Directors  unanimously  resolved  to  change  the 
name  of  Missionary  Institute  to  Susquehanna  University.  The  president  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  petitioned  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Snyder  Coun- 
ty to  amend  the  original  charter  so  that  the  name  would  be  Susquehanna 
University  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  The  court  granted  the  peti- 
tion February  28. 

Title  of  the  head  of  the  institution  changed  from  superintendent  to  president. 

Addition  to  staff: 

Robert  N.  Hartman,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  chemistry,  natural  philosophy, 
and  kindred  sciences  (1894-1896). 

Gustavus  Adolphus  Hall  completed  and  dedicated  February  15.  The  first 
floor  contained  the  college  chapel,  registrar's  office,  and  recitation  rooms.  The 
second  floor  held  the  library,  the  theological  chapel,  and  the  art  studio.  The 
third  floor  was  the  dormitory  for  the  theological  students. 

Missionary  Institute  building  renamed  Selinsgrove  Hall. 

Selinsgrove  Hall  remodeled  and  arranged  for  students'  dormitories. 
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The  college  library  moved  from  Selinsgrove  Hall  to  special  rooms  in  the 
new  building. 

On  December  4  the  Board  of  Directors  voted  to  extend  the  curriculum  of 
the  Classical  Department  to  a  four  year  college,  leading  to  regular  college 
degrees. 

Three  distinct  courses  were  announced  in  the  College,  viz.,  Classical  course 
leading  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  Latin  Scientific  course  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  the  Teachers'  Normal  course  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education. 

The  Preparatory  Department  leading  to  full  entrance  into  the  freshman 
class  in  college  continued. 

Institute  Journal  renamed  Susquehanna  Journal. 

1895-1896 

Jonathan  Rose  Dimm,  D.D.,  elected  president  of  the  university,  and  pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  rhetoric,  and  mental  and  moral  science  upon  the  resignation 
of  President  Manhart. 

Peter  Born  resigned  as  one  of  the  theological  professors  July  17,  1896.  He 
had  been  associated  with  the  institution  for  thirty-seven  years. 

Hare  Junior  Oratorical  Prize  established  as  the  gift  of  William  M.  Hare. 

Two  members  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran Church,  one  lay  and  one  clerical,  were  elected  to  represent  that  organiza- 
tion on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Students  Publishing  Association  of  Susquehanna  University  was  organized 
September  3. 

Susquehanna  University  Reading  Association  organized. 

1896-1897 
Peter  Born  became  emeritus  professor  of  theology. 
Additions  to  staff: 

Herbert  Allison,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  professor  of  history,  Greek,  and  French 
(1896-1933),  dean  of  the  college  and  director  of  summer  school  (1927- 
1929). 
George  Elmer  Fisher,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  chemistry,  natural  philosophy, 

and  kindred  sciences,  and  the  curator  of  the  museum  (1896  to  date). 
Foster  C.  Fisher,  A.B.,  principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department   (1896- 

1902). 
Elmer  E.  Hess,  teacher  of  normal  branches  (1896-1898). 
Greek  Scientific  course  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  announced 
in  the  college. 

J.  C.  Fasold  Prize  established  for  the  highest  attainment  in  ethics. 
First  college  class  graduated. 

Lanthorn  first  published,  the  yearbook  of  the  Junior  class. 
Glee  Club  formed. 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  students,  held  September  17,  maroon  and  orange 
were  unanimously  adopted  as  the  university  colors. 

1897-1898 
Chemical   and   physical   laboratory   completed.     Latter   known    as   "Sleepy 
Hollow." 
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Arrangements  made  for  the  accommodation  of  female  students  in  a  private 
home  near  the  campus. 

Theological  students  obtained  furnished  rooms  in  Gustavus  Adolphus  Hall 
free  of  charge. 

David  A.  Day,  alumnus  and  missionary  to  Africa,  died  December  17.  The 
Board  of  Directors  endorsed  a  plan  to  establish  The  Day  Memorial  Profes- 
sorship. 

Society  of  Natural  Sciences  organized  February  4. 

Class  Day  exercises  became  a  new  feature  of  commencement. 

Baseball  established  on  an  inter-collegiate  basis. 

1898-1899 

Dr.  Dimm  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  university,  remaining,  however, 
to  continue  his  work  as  professor  of  ethics,  political  economy,  and  inter- 
national law. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Ziegler,  who  for  forty  years  was  connected  with  Missionary 
institute,  passed  away  November  26. 

First  gymnasium  was  erected  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
Hall.     Two  years  later  it  was  moved  to  the  basement  of  the  same  building. 

Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club  organized. 

Shakespeare  Club  organized. 

1899-1900 

George  B.  Reimensnyder  elected  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Charles  W.  Heisler,  A.M.,  elected  president  of  the  univei'sity  and  professor 
of  psychology,  ethics,  and  sociology,  upon  the  resignation  of  President  Dimm. 
The  formal  induction  of  the  president  was  held  on  November  16. 

Addition  to  staff: 

Albert  W.  Potter,  professor  of  English  common  law   (1899-1904). 

Samuel  Seibert  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  bequeathed  $19,000  to  the  uni- 
versity. 

Eclectic  course  announced  in  the  College,  continued  for  three  years. 

Honor  courses  established. 

Theological  students  granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  upon  the 
attainment  of  a  certain  average. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Prizes  established  for  general  scholarship. 

Senior  Prize  established  for  the  best  essay  on  some  subject  in  English 
literature. 

Inter-Society  Prize  cup  awarded  as  a  prize  in  a  debating  contest  between  the 
two  literary  societies,  Clionian  and  Philosophian. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  conducted  a  "Personal  Workers'  Train- 
ing Class." 

A  mission  band,  composed  of  students  looking  forward  to  mission  work,  was 
organized  and  maintained  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Amalgamation  of  the  Theological  and  College  Alumni  Associations. 

1900-1901 
Additions  to  staff: 

Edward  F.  Dunlavy,  professor  of  oratory  (1900-1903). 
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William  Noetling,  A.M.,  Pd.D.,  C.E.,  professor  of  theory  and  practice  of 

teaching  (1900-1910). 
Percival  Herman,  M.D.,  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  hygiene   (1900-1923). 

Music  Department  established. 

Department  of  Oratory,  Elocution,  and  Dramatic  Culture  established. 

Teachers'  Normal  Department  established  separate  from  the  College. 

Young  ladies'  course  in  the  College  announced,  covering  a  period  of  three 
years  and  leading  to  a  diploma  and  graduation  without  a  degree. 
_    Business  Department  organized. 

Guiney  Bible  Prize  established  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Guiney,  for  the  highest 
grade  in  Bible  study  during  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years. 

Conrad  Weiser  Historical  Prize  established  by  the  Conrad  Weiser  Chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  of  Selinsgrove. 

Evening  chapel  required  for  theologians — this  being  substituted  for  a  prayer 
at  the  close  of  each  class. 

Athletic  Association  organized. 

Historical  Society  organized. 

Philomatrian  Society  organized  January  10.  Its  object  was  "to  deepen  a 
love  for  the  Institution  on  the  part  of  its  members  and  to  promote  active 
efforts  for  the  advancement  of  'Susquehanna'." 

First  track  team  organized. 

1901-1902 
George    Washington    Enders    elected    acting    president    of    the    Board    of 
Directors. 

President  Heisler  resigned  in  August   1901.     Professor    Woodruff    elected 
acting  president. 
Additions  to  staff: 

John  Brown  Focht,  A.M.,  D.D.,  professor  of  homiletics  and  church  his- 
tory (1901-1904). 
Ethelynn  Mae  Van  Wagner,  professor  of  music  (1901-1902). 
W.  H.  B.  Carney,  A.M.,  instructor  in  German   (1901-1903). 
Ladies'  Dormitory  started;  the  corner  stone  laid  September  26. 
Summer  School  announced. 

Philomatrian  Prize  established  by  the  Philomatrian  Society.  To  be  awarded 
to  the  undergraduate  student  in  the  College  who  contributed  "the  best  liter- 
ary production"  for  publication  in  the  Susquehanna. 

Taggart  Latin  Prize  established  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Taggart. 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  organized  April  22. 
Dramatic  Club  organized  by  the  Department  of  Oratory. 
Inter-collegiate  basketball  organized. 

1902-1903 
S.  W.  Owen  elected  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
George   Washington    Enders,    D.D.,    elected   non-resident    president   of   the 
university  and  lecturer  on  church  polity  and  the  Christian  year. 
Additions  to  staff: 

Thomas  Bruce  Birch,  A.M.,  professor  of  Latin  language  and  literature 
(1902-1906). 
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Pauline  E.  Barrett,  instructor  in  elocution   (1902-1903). 
Clare  Krall,  instructor  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music   (1902-1904). 
Ambrose  L.  Smith,  principal  of  the  Business  Department   (1902-1904). 
Arthur  B.  Wallize,  A.M.,  instructor  in  Latin  and  principal  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Department  (1902-1904). 
Seibert  Memorial  Hall,  dormitory  for  women,  dedicated  December  11. 
Business  Department  moved  to  its  new  room  in  the  basement  of   Seibert 
Hall. 

Department  of  Music  occupied  part  of  the  first  floor  and  part  of  the  base- 
ment in  Seibert  Hall. 

Lewars'  Dining  Hall  in  Seibert  Hall  named  for  James  Lewars,  who  during 
his  lifetime  contributed  generously  to  the  institution. 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Literature  granted  in  the  Young  Ladies'  course. 
College  Entrance  Prize  establishd  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  organized  Bible  classes  for  each  College 
class. 

Artists'  recital  first  announced. 

First  commencement  of  the  Business  Department. 

1903-1904 
Jacob  Yutzy,  D.D.,  professor  of  theology,  resigned.     He  was  connected  with 
the  institution  twenty-three  years. 
Additions  to  staff: 

Edwin  E.  Sheldon,  director  of  music  and  instructor  in  voice,  pianoforte, 

and  theory  (1903-1910). 
Hermann   Adolph    Liebig,   A.B.,   professor   of   modern    languages    (1903- 

1906). 
Minnie  Idella  Starr,  instructor  in  pianoforte  and  organ   (1903-1906). 
Michael  Hadwin   Fisher,  A.B.,  physical  director    (1903-1905). 
Campus  and  athletic  field  graded. 

Reuben  Hill,  D.D.,  gave  a  benefaction  amounting  to  $20,000. 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  granted  in  Teachers'  Normal  course. 
Business  Department  renamed  School  of  Business. 

School  of  Business  announced  the  following  courses:  Business,  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting,  Banking,  Complete  Commercial,  and  Complete  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting. 

Bachelor  of  Accounts  degree  granted  in  Complete  Commercial  course. 
Music  Department  renamed  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Department  of  Oratory,  Elocution,  and  Dramatic  Culture  renamed  School 
of  Expression. 

"Teachers'  College  Course"  established  enabling  teachers  to  take  the  spring 
and  summer  terms  of  ten  weeks  each,  and  thus  complete  the  course  in  six 
years. 

Young  Ladies'  course  discontinued. 
Susquehanna  Musical  Union  organized. 
Culture  Club  founded. 

Sigma  Alpha  Iota  Fraternity,  a  national  music  fraternity  for  women, 
organized. 
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1904-1905 
John  Brown  Focht,  D.D.,  elected  president  of  the  university  and  professor 
of  mental  and  moral  science  upon  the  resignation  of  President  Enders. 
Additions  to  staff: 

William  Wilson  Reno,  principal  of  the  School  of  Business  and  instructor 

in  bookkeeping  and  commercial  law   (1904-1905). 
Peter    Edwin    Sones,   A.M.,    professor   of    bookkeeping   and    stenography 

(1904-1925). 
Edwin  Monroe  Brungart,  A.M.,  principal  of  the  Academy    (1904-1923), 
professor  of  Latin  (1904-1931),  assistant  professor  of  education   (1931- 
1937),  superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds   (1937  to  date). 
Franklin    Pierce    Manhart,   A.M.,    D.D.,    LL.D.,    professor   of    systematic 
theology  and  exegesis   (1904-1933),  librarian   (1905-1929),  dean  of  the 
Theological  Department  (1923-1933). 
George  Darling  Clarke,  instructor  in  penmanship   (1904-1908). 
Anna  Isabel  Kahler,  instructor  in  typewriting  and  shorthand  (1904-1909). 
Richard  B.  Metherell,  instructor  in  violin,  cornet,  and  mandolin    (1904- 

1905). 
Bertha  Mary  A.  Meiser,  instructor  in  pianoforte   (1904-1905). 
Horace  B.  Ritter,  A.B.,  instructor  in  German   (1904-1905). 
Preparatory  Department  renamed  Academy. 
Prohibition  Oratorical  Prize  established. 

1905-1906 

Charles  Thomas  Aikens,  A.M.,  D.D.,  elected  president  of  the  university  and 
professor  of  psychology  and  ethics,  upon  the  resignation  of  President  Focht. 
Additions  to  staff: 

Davis  Bittle  Floyd,  A.M.,  D.D.,  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  exegesis 

(1905-1921). 
Irvin  C.  Strover,  professor  in  elocution  and  oratory   (1905-1908). 
George  W.  Gentzler,  A.M.,  instructor  in  German  (1905-1909). 
Robert  Yohey,  physical  director   (1905-1908). 
School  of  Art  replaced  Art  Department. 

Sunday,  December  3  was  observed  as   Susquehanna  Day  in  the  Lutheran 
Churches  in  the  Susquehanna  Synod  by  way  of  prayer  and  a  special  collection 
for  the  benefit  of  the  university. 
Ministerial  Association  organized. 

First  May  Day  exercises  held'  April  27,  but  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of 
1921  that  May  Day  became  an  annual  event. 

1906-1907 

Jonathan  Rose  Dimm  became  professor  emeritus  of  political  economy  and 
apologetics. 

Additions  to  staff: 

Harvey  Daniel  Hoover,  A.M.,  B.D.,  professor  of  natural  theology,  inter- 
national law,  and  sociology  (1906-1909). 
Roscoe  Calvin  North,  A.M.,  lecturer  in  practical  banking   (1906-1928). 
Central  steam  heating  plant  built. 
Laundry  built  and  equipped. 
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1907-1908 
Additions  to  staff: 

Ida   Maneval  Sheldon,  Mus.B.,  instructor  in  voice,  pianoforte,  and  har- 
mony (1907-1910). 
Mabel  Adee  Saxton,  instructor  in  voice  and  pianoforte   (1907-1909). 
Charles  J.  Velte,  physical  director   (1907-1908). 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  organized  Bible  classes. 

1908-1909 
Additions  to  staff: 

Nathan  Nesbit  Keener,  professor  in  elocution  and  oratory    (1908-1928), 

physical  director   (1910-1914). 
H.  H.  Haverstick,  B.S.,  physical  director  (1908-1909). 
University  Book  Room  opened. 

Fiftieth   anniversary   of   Susquehanna    University   was   held   on   Founder's 
Day,  November  24,  when  the  sun  dial  was  erected  in  front  of  Seibert  Hall. 

1909-1910 
Additions  to  staff: 

Harold  Newton  Follmer,  A.M.,  D.D.,  professor  of  sociology  and  natural 
theology  in  the  College  and  of  apologetic  and  pastoral  theology  in  the 
Theological   Department    (1909-1933). 
H.  Richard  Kauffman,  physical  director   (1909-1910). 
Clara  L.  Snow,  instructor  in  violin  and  pianoforte   (1909-1911). 
Grandstand  built. 

Lawrence  Junior  Oratorical  Prize  established  by  Jervis  Barton  Lawrence. 
Wieand  Prize  established  by  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Wieand  for  the  highest  aver- 
age in  the  sophomore  class. 

Wilson  D.  Brown  Ministerial  Scholarship  established  by  A.  M.  Brown. 
Brownmiller  Ministerial  Scholarship  established  by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Brown- 
miller  and  the  Rev.  M.  Luther  Brownmiller. 

Bateman  One-Half  Ministerial  Scholarship  established  by  Dr.  S.  E.  Bateman. 
A  memorial  portrait  of  Simon  Snyder,  former  governor  of  Pennsylvania  and 
resident  of  Selinsgrove,  was  placed  in  the  university  November  24.     At  this 
time  Founder's  Day  was  declared  an  annual  event. 

1910-1911 

William  Noetling  became  professor  emeritus  of  theory  of  teaching. 
Additions  to  staff: 

Harry  Anton  Dickie,  Mus.M.,  director  and  professor  of  music  (1910-1913). 
H.  Douglas  Spaeth,  A.M.,  instructor  in  German  and  pericopes  (1910-1912). 
Marie  A.  Carl,  instructor  in  voice  and  pianoforte   (1910-1911). 
Bequests  made  to  the  university  by  Gen.  J.  P.  S.  Gobin  and  Abraham  Mench. 
Reisch  Literary  Prize  established  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Reisch. 
Stine  Mathematical  Prize  established  by  the  Rev.  M.  H.  Stine. 
The  One-Half  Ministerial  Scholarship  established  by  Dr.  DeWitt  Bodine. 
Huyett  Ministerial  Scholarship  established  by  E.  M.  Huyett. 
Bodine  Ministerial  Scholarship  established'  by  Emma  B.  Bodine,  in  memory 
of  her  husband,  DeWitt  Bodine,  who  served  many  years  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  university. 
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1911-1912 

Additions  to  staff: 

Evelyn  Gay  Miller,  instructor  in  voice  and  pianoforte    (1911-1912). 

Arthur  J.  Soule,  instructor  in  violin  and  ear  training   (1911-1913). 

Samuel  Z.  Shope,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  lecturer  in  sociology  and  child  psychology 
(1911-1927). 
Greek  Scientific  course  discontinued. 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  granted  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 
College  Entrance  Prize  established  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Michael. 
Girls'  Glee  Club  organized. 

1912-1913 
Additions  to  staff: 

Theodore  G.  Otto,  instructor  in  harmony  and  pianoforte   (1912-1913). 
C.  H.  Thomsen,  teacher  of  German  (1912-1914). 
Steele   Science   Hall  completed.     Named  for  the   Hon.   Charles   Steele  who 
donated1  a  large  sum  of  money  toward  its  construction.     Formally  dedicated 
on  June  10. 

Campus  gate  erected  as  a  gift  of  the  class  of  1910. 
William  Decker  donated  $25,000  to  the  endowment  fund. 
Bequest  of  money  from  the  estate  of  Mary  Broadwater  added  to  the  en- 
dowment fund. 

Announcement  of  General  Science  course  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree. 

1913-1914 

Additions  to  staff: 

Charles  Leonard,  A.M.,  professor  of  textual  analysis  and  pericopes  (1913- 

1917). 
Matthew  Lundquist,  Mus.B.,  director  and  professor  of  music  (1913-1914). 
Charles  Michael  Fry,  instructor  in  violin,  harmony,  and  pianoforte  (1913- 
1914). 
Schoch  Chemistry  Prize  established  by  Henry  K.  Schoch. 
Brownmiller  History  Prize  established  by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Brownmiller. 
Stroh  English  Prize  established  by  M.  Margaret  Stroh. 
Young  Sociology  Prize  established  by  the  Rev.  Levi  P.  Young. 
A  sixty-foot  flag  pole  was  erected  on  campus  near  Seibert  Hall  on  Found- 
er's Day. 

Press  Club  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Athletic  Association. 

191U-1915 
Additions  to  staff: 

Grover  Ackley  Brower,  director  and  professor  of  music  (1914-1916). 
Luther  D.  Grossman,  A.M.,  professor  of  physical  education  and  director 
of  athletics   (1914-1916),   (1920-1925),   (1927-1935). 
Young   Men's   Christian   Association   opened   its   new   rooms   in   Gustavus 
Adolphus  Hall. 

A  ministerial  scholarship  established  by  a  Center  County  friend. 
Susquehanna  became  a  weekly  paper. 
Bond  and  Key  Club  founded. 
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1915-1916 
C.  R.  Botsford  appointed  field  secretary. 

Keiser  Ministerial  Scholarship  established  by  John  A.  Keiser. 
First  Alumni  Day  held  June  14. 
Susquehanna   Varsity  Club  organized  June   16. 
Alpha  Sigma  Omega  Fraternity  founded.     Became  Phi  Mu  Delta  in  1925. 

1916-1917 
Levi  P.  Young  elected  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Additions  to  staff: 

Rudolph  J.  Meyer,  Mus.B.,  director  of  music  and  professor  of  piano  and 

pipe  organ   (1916-1918). 
Edgar  R.  Wingard,  A.M.,  professor  of  physical  education  and  director  of 

athletics    (1916-1918). 
Elizabeth  Hoyt-Ayer,  instructor  in  voice    (1916-1918). 
Carrie  L.  Housengluck,  director  of  the  School  of  Art  (1916-1918). 
Courses  in  domestic  science  established,  which  continued  in  existence  for 
five  years. 

Military  training  established  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  John  J.  Weaver. 
As  a  war  measure,  the  university  shortened  its  second  semester  a  month  by 
eliminating  vacations  and  instituting  classes  on  Saturdays. 
Shope  Biology  Prizes  established  by  Dr.  S.  Z.  Shope. 
Wagner  Classical  Prizes  established  by  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Wagner. 
Duck  Ministerial  Scholarship  established  by  Henry  Duck. 
First  college  band  organized.     Thirty  instruments  and  uniforms  purchased 
with  money  from  alumni  and  loyal  friends. 

Susquehanna  University  Ambulance  Unit  was  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States  Army  Medical  Reserve,  June  8. 

1917-1918 
Cleason  B.  King,  D.D.,  elected  associate  president  of  the  university  with  the 
specific  task  of  completing  a  proposed  endowment  of  $200,000.     This  position 
was  in  existence  two  years. 

Jonathan  Rose  Dimm  became  professor  emeritus  of  political  economy. 
Additions  to  staff: 

John  Brown  Focht,  A.M.,  D.D.,  professor  of  textual  analysis  and  homi- 

letics   (1917-1924). 
W.  M.  Kleckner,  Accts.M.,  principal  of  the  School  of  Business  and  pro- 
fessor of  bookkeeping  and  stenography  (1917-1920). 
Selinsgrove  Hall  remodeled. 
School  of  Art  discontinued. 

Athletic  scholarship  established  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Auchmuty. 
International  Prohibition  Association  organized. 
Kappa  Delta  Phi  Sorority  founded. 
Omega  Delta  Sigma  Sorority  founded. 

1918-1919 
Addition  to  staff: 

J.  Clyde  Brandt,  Mus.B.,  director  of  music  and  professor  of  voice,  piano, 
and  pipe  organ  (1918-1919). 
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Cornerstone  for  the  new  boys'  dormitory,  Hassinger  Memorial  Hall,  laid 
June  13. 

The  home  of  Dr.  Jonathan  R.  Dimm  purchased  and  remodeled  for  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 

Academic  year  divided  into  two  semesters  of  eighteen  weeks  each. 

Curricula  in  the  College  divided  into  two  groups,  viz.,  the  Liberal  Arts  group 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  containing  the  classical,  social 
science,  education,  and  business  administration  courses,  and  the  Science  group 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  containing  the  agriculture, 
biology,  chemistry,  domestic  science,  and  pre-medical  courses. 

Establishment  of  curriculum  in  Public  School  Music  leading  to  a  certificate. 

Courses  in  business  administration  announced  in  the  Liberal  Arts  group. 

Junior  Oratorical  Gold  Medal  prizes  established  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Pearson. 

Susquehanna  joined  the  Intercollegiate  Newspaper  Association. 

Epsilon  Sigma  Fraternity  chartered,  rechartered  in  1924,  and  discontinued 
in  the  spring  of  1935. 

1921-1922 
Additions  to  staff: 

Percy  Mathias  Linebaugh,  Mus.B.,  professor  of  pipe  organ,  pianoforte, 

counterpoint,  and  harmony  (1921  to  date). 
Mary  Elizabeth  Woodruff,  A.M.,  assistant  in  English   (1921-1928). 
Student  Army  Training  Corps  established  by  the  War  Department. 

1919-1920 
Additions  to  staff: 

Carl  F.  L.  Jessen,  Mus.B.,  director  of  music  and  professor  of  piano  and 

pipe  organ  (1919-1920). 
Helen  Cole,  A.B.,  instructor  of  German  and  Spanish  (1919-1924). 
Mrs.  Fredrick  Andrews,  instructor  in  violin  and  voice  (1919-1920). 
On  October  7  a  fire  damaged  the  heating  plant,  which  was   immediately 
repaired. 

The  fifteen-acre  farm  joining  the  west  border  of  the  campus  was  bought  by 
the  university. 

Special  endowment  campaign  started. 

Wieand  Ministerial  Scholarship  established  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Wieand. 
Morning  Watch   services  conducted  by  the  Young  Men's   Christian   Asso- 
ciation. 

United  Lutheran  Summer  Assembly  first  held  on  campus. 

1920-1921 
Additions  to  staff: 

Charles  Adam  Fisher,  Ph.B.,  D.B.A.,  principal  of  the  School  of  Business 

and  professor  of  business  administration   (1920-1928). 
E.  Edwin  Sheldon,  Mus.B.,  Mus.D.,  director  of  music  and  professor  of 

pianoforte,  music  form,  and  canon-fugue  (1920  to  date). 
Harvey  Adam  Surface,  M.S.,  Sc.D.,  professor  of  biology   (1920-1931). 
Ida  Maneval   Sheldon,  Mus.B.,  instructor  in  history  of  music    (1920  to 

date). 
George  O.  Stahl,  coach  (1920-1921). 
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Hassinger  Memorial  Hall  completed.  Given  by  the  family  of  Martin  Luther 
Hassinger,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Memorial  tablet  erected  in  front  of  Selinsgrove  Hall  by  the  class  of  1916 
to  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  in  the  World  War. 

Bachelor  of  Science  degree  replaced  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  business 
administration. 

Debating  Club  organized. 

Inter-Fraternity  Council  organized. 

Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  Susquehanna  University  organized  February  4. 

Radio  Club  organized. 

1922-1923 
Additions  to  staff: 

William  Augustus  Sadtler,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 

exegesis   (1922-1933). 
Flora  H.  Philips,  instructor  in  bookkeeping  and  stenography  (1922-1923). 
New  athletic  field  developed. 

Competitive  scholarships  established  by  the  university. 
Pre-Medical  Club  organized. 
First  annual  alumni  day,  called  "Fall  Homecoming". 

1923-192U 
Addition  to  staff: 

Harold  L.  Creager,  A.M.,  professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  (1923-1924). 
Continued  development  of  new  athletic  field. 
New  heating  plant  built. 
~~^>A.cademy  discontinued. 
'    School  of  Business  Administration  replaced  School  of  Business. 

Merger  formed  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Central  Pennsylvania  Synods 
May  22. 

Teacher  Placement  Service  organized. 
Male  Student  Government  Association  organized. 
First  Star  Course.     Replaced  Artists'  Course. 

Phi  Beta  Rho  Fraternity  founded.  Chartered  Phi  Lambda  Theta  in  1928. 
Chartered  Beta  Kappa  in  1938.     Chartered  Theta  Chi  in  1942. 

1 92U-1925 
Additions  to  staff: 

Walter  Clement  Beck,  A.M.,  D.D.,  professor  of  historical  and  theological 

homiletics    (1924-1933). 
Jacob  Diehl,  A.B.,  D.D.,  professor  of  psychology,  ethics,  and  evidences  of 

Christianity  (1924-1927). 
Hans  Augustus  Fredericus  Kern,  D.D.,  professor  of  Greek  and  German 

(1924-1930). 
Theodore    William    Kretschmann,    Ph.D.,    professor    of    Old    Testament 

Hebrew  exegesis,  Biblical  introduction,  etc.   (1924  to  date). 
Yuette   L.   de  Masseau,   A.M.,  instructor  of   French   and   Spanish    (1924- 

1925). 
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Dorothy  Welsch  Reeder,  A.B.,  instructor  of  physical  education  for  women 

(1924-1937). 
Lynn  0.  Ramer,  A.B.,  assistant  in  mathematics   (1924-1925). 
New  additions  to  Seibert  Hall  made  by  enlarging  the  dining  hall,  building 
a  new  chapel  and  new  dormitory  rooms  for  women.     The  new   dining  hall 
named  Horton  Dining  Hall  in  honor  of  the  registrar,  William  T.  Horton,  who 
served  the  university  for  nineteen  years  until  his  death  in  1927. 
Courses  in  agriculture  discontinued. 
Working  scholarships  established  by  the  university. 
Master  Masons  of  Susquehanna  University  formed. 

1925-1926 
Additions  to  staff: 

Blanche  Frey  Hillard,  A.B.,  professor  of  Spanish   (1925-1929). 

Henry  J.  Mowles,  professor  of  physical  education  and  director  of  athletics 

(1925-1927). 
James  Theodore  Park,  M.S.,  professor  of  physics  and  mathematics  (1925- 

1927). 
John  Lewis  Roberts,  professor  of  voice   (1925-1928). 

Marie  Waldisberg,  A.M.,  professor  of  French  and  Spanish    (1925-1927). 
Beatrice  Herman,  A.M.,  instructor  in  accounting  and  secretarial  subjects 
(1925-1927),  bursar   (1927  to  date). 
The  Rev.  William  S.  Ulrich  appointed  field  secretary. 
An  addition  to  the  Conservatory  of  Music  completed. 
Aquarium  and  fountain  built  in  front  of  Steele  Science  Hall. 
Four  year  Commercial  Teacher  Training  course  introduced  in  the   School 
of  Business  Administration. 

Steele  Ministerial  Scholarship  established  by  Mrs.  Charles  Steele  as  a  help 
to  worthy  young  women. 

Ladies'  Student  Government  Association  organized. 

Student  Handbook  first  published. 

Mu  Sigma  Gamma  Sorority  organized.     Continued  in  existence  two  years. 

1926-1927 
Additions  to  staff: 

George  Franklin  Dunkelberger,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  education  (1926  to 
date),  dean  of  the  college  (1928-1937),  director  of  summer  school  (1928- 
1936). 

Naomi  Kathryn  Hade,  A.M.,  dean  of  women,  and  assistant  professor  of 

English   (1926-1936). 
Mary  Kathryn  Potteiger,  Mus.B.,  instructor  in  pianoforte,  sight  singing, 

and  public  school  music  (1926  to  date). 
Jane  Botsford,  director  of  physical  education  for  women   (1926-1927). 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  given  for  the  course  in  Public  School  Music. 
Ulrich  professorship  of  applied  Christianity  established  by  Mrs.  Philip  A. 
Ulrich— a  gift  of  $25,000. 

Pi   Gamma   Mu,   national   social   science   honor   society,   formally   installed 
June  6. 
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1927-1928 

Jacob  Diehl  elected  acting  president  of  the  university  after  the  death  of 
President  Aikens. 
Additions  to  staff: 

Augustus  William  Ahl,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  Greek  and  Bible  (1927  to  date). 

Evelyn  Rose  Allison,  A.M.,  professor  of  French    (1927-1935). 

William  Donald  Hemphill,  Mus.B.,  professor  of  violin,  pianoforte,  cello, 

and  orchestra   (1927-1938). 
John   Jacob    Houtz,    M.S.,    Sc.D.,   assistant   professor   of   chemistry    and 

mathematics  (1927  to  date). 
George  Nobel  Wood,  A.M.,  assistant  professor  of  business  administration 

(1927-1938). 
Emily  A.  McElwee,  B.S.,  instructor  in  secretarial  studies  (1927-1931). 
New  library  building  dedicated  June  8. 

Henry  C.  Wilt  Memorial  Library  containing  about  2000  scores  and  books 
on  music  donated  to  the  library. 

The  Zimmerman  house  and  adjacent  grounds  lying  east  of  the  campus 
purchased. 

Extension  courses  introduced. 

Graduate  work  discontinued1  in  June. 

School  of  Expression  discontinued. 

Faculty  Club  organized.     Changed  its  name  to  Campus  Club  in  1931. 

1928-1929 

George  Morris  Smith,  A.M.,  D.D.,  elected  president  of  the  university. 
f    Pine  Lawn,  the  president's  home,  completed. 

Selinsgrove  Hall  first  floor  remodeled  into  offices  for  the  administration. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  Hall  remodeled  to  accommodate  the  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

On  November  11  a  fire  slightly  damaged  the  Alumni  Gymnasium.     It  was  ., 
immediately  repaired. 

Sunday  evening  vesper  services  inaugurated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. 

Sigma  Sigma  Delta  Sorority  founded.  Discontinued  in  the  academic  year 
of  1933-1934. 

1929-1930 
William  A.  Rearick  elected  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Additions  to  staff: 

Russell  Wieder  Gilbert,  A.M.,  Ph.D.   (1943),  professor  of  German  (1929 

to  date). 
Adelbert  C.  Hartung,  A.M.,  professor  of  English   (1929-1931). 
Lucy  Taylor  Irving,  A.M.,  professor  of  Spanish   (1929-1933). 
Charles  Leese,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  business  administration    (1929-1937). 
Paul  Johannes  Ovrebo,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  physics   (1929  to  date),  direc- 
tor of  summer  school   (1937). 
Fisk  William  Stocking  Scudder,  A.B.,  assistant  professor  of  biology  (1929- 
1940),  Ph.D.,  professor  of  biology  (1940  to  date). 
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Robert  Whitney  Tucker,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  Latin   (1929-1933). 

Franklin  Grandey  Williams,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  mathematics  (1929-1932). 

Frederick  Clement  Stevens,  A.M.,  instructor  in  voice   (1929-1937),  assist- 
ant professor  in  voice   (1937  to  date). 

Martha  Dodson,  B.L.E.,  librarian   (1929-1936). 

Elrose   Leon   Allison,  A.M.,   instructor   in   pianoforte,  wind   instruments, 
band,  and  orchestra  (1929  to  date). 

Clara  Corbin,  A.M.,  instructor  in  English   (1929-1932). 

Mary   Nesbitt,   A.M.,   instructor   in   public   school   music   methods    (1929- 
1933). 

Bertha  Lansing  Rodgers,  L.T.C.M.,  instructor  in  singing   (1929-1933). 

Eldon  Kingsley  Rumberger,  M.S.,  instructor  in  education   (1929-1933). 

Sara  Seal,  B.S.,  instructor  in  business  administration   (1929-1931). 

Jacob  R.  K.  Stauffer,  A.M.,  instructor  in  mathematics   (1929-1931). 

William  Warner  Ullery,  B.S.,  assistant  in  physical  education  and  coach 
(1929-1935). 
Introduction  of  the  major  and  minor  system  in  the  College. 
Competitive  scholarships  discontinued. 
Pre-Theological  Club  organized. 

Tau  Kappa  Alpha,  national  forensic  fraternity,  established  January  20. 
Young  Women's  Cooperative  Council  organized. 

1930-1931 
Thomas    Calvin    Houtz    became    professor    emeritus    of    mathematics    and 
astronomy. 
^?S  The  university  accredited  by  the  Association  of  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 
VNThe  university  became  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges. 
Portrait  of  Dr.  Charles  T.  Aikens,  former  president  of  the  university,  was 
presented  to  the  university  by  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  Susquehanna  Uni- 
versity. 

1931-1932 

Additions  to  staff: 

Arthur   Herman    Wilson,    Ph.D.,   professor   of   English    (1931    to   date), 

director  of  summer  school  (1938). 
Daniel  Irvin  Reitz,  A.M.,  assistant  professor  of  commerce  (1931  to  date). 
Thelma   Elizabeth   Armagost,   A.M.,   instructor  in   commercial   education 

(1931-1935). 
Agnes  Grove,  A.M.,  instructor  in  French  (1931-1932). 
George  Reel  Seidel,  Ph.D.,  instructor  in  mathematics   (1931-1934). 
Alice    King    Bickerstaff,    A.B.,    assistant    librarian    (1931-1936),    acting 
librarian   (1936-1937). 
Eighteen  acres  of  land  purchased  by  the  university  at  the  west  end  of  the 
campus. 

Alumni  scholarship  established. 
First  annual  alumni  fund  organized. 

Appointment  Bureau  organized  to  assist  graduating  students  and  alumni 
to  locate  desirable  positions. 

The  Susquehanna  Alumnus,  monthly  publication  and  official  organ  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  first  published. 
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1932-1933 

Addition  to  staff: 

Paul  Boeder,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  mathematics   (1932-1935). 

Quadrangle  built  back  of  Hassinger  Hall  through  the  efforts  of  the  Varsity 
"S"  Club  to  commemorate  undefeated  football  team. 

Theological  Department  discontinued  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  on  June  1,  1933. 

Mary  L.  Steele  Scholarship  established  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Steele. 

Lena  Brockmeyer  Scholarship  established  by  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Rankin. 

M.  P.  Moller  Scholarship  established. 

1933 -193  A 
Additions  to  staff: 

William  Adam  Russ,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  history  and  political  science 

(1933  to  date). 
Edna  Sophie  Borgwald,  Mus.B.,  instructor  in  public  school  methods  (1933- 

1935). 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Keiser,  Mus.B.,  instructor  in  singing   (1933-1939). 
Alumni  Gymnasium  destroyed  by  fire  January  3. 
Campaign  for  new  Alumni  Gymnasium  commenced. 
Sigma   Sigma  Delta  Sorority  Prize  established  by  the  Alumni  Association 
of  that  sorority. 

Sigma  Alpha  Iota  National  Fraternity  Prize  established. 
Senior  Class  Gift  Scholarship  established  by  the  graduating  classes  of  1914, 
1930,  1931,  and  1932. 
Motet  Choir  organized. 

Dr.  Manhart  and  Dr.  Allison,  both  of  whom  were  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution more  than  thirty-five  years,  passed  away. 

193U-1935 
Additions  to  staff: 

George  McCracken,  Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin   (1934- 

1935). 
Beatrice  Pauling  Shively,  Mus.B.,  instructor  in  pianoforte  and  rudiments 
of  music  (1934-1935). 
New  Alumni  Gymnasium  dedicated  June  3. 

Divisional  organization  of  curricula  established  consisting  of:  Language 
and  literature;  History  and  political  science,  economics,  sociology  and  educa- 
tion; Natural  sciences;  Philosophy,  psychology,  religion,  and  fine  arts. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  merged  to  form  the  Student  Christian  Association. 

1935-1936 
Additions  to  staff: 

Lois  Margretta  Boe,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  French   (1935  to  date). 
Adam  Joseph   Smith,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  mathematics    (1935-1942). 
Amos  Alonzo  Stagg,  Jr.,  A.M.,  professor  of  physical  education   (1935  to 
date). 
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Margaret   Elizabeth   Duncan,   A.M.,   instructor   in   commercial   education 

(1935-1936). 
Charles  Emil  Werner,  Jr.,  A.M.,  instructor  in  German   (1936-1937). 
Mary  Wood  Whitehurst,  A.M.,  instructor  in  public  school  music  methods 
(1935-1937). 
Women's  athletic  field  developed. 

Women's  Auxiliary   Scholarship  established  by  the  Women's   Auxiliary  of 
Susquehanna  University. 
First  Annual  Band  Festival. 

Susquehanna  University  Studies,  research  publication  of  the  faculty,  first 
published. 

First  foreign  exchange  student,  Ernest  Mahr  of  the  University  of  Giesen, 
Germany. 

1936-1937 

Additions  to  staff: 

Viola  Maude  DuFrain,  A.M.,  instructor  in  commerce   (1936-1942). 

Gladys  Bertina  Erdahl,  A.M.,  instructor  in  history  and  dean  of  women 
(1936-1938). 

James  Carrington  Freeman,  A.M.,  instructor  in  English    (1936-1942). 
Extension  courses  discontinued. 

1937-1938 

Additions  to  staff: 

Raymond  Boyd  Nell,  A.M.,  dean  of  the  college  (1937-1938). 

Alice  Hoiman  Giauque,  A.M.,  instructor  in  public  school  music  methods 

(1937  to  date),  acting  dean  of  women  (January  1943  to  date). 
Hester  Elizabeth  Hoffman,  M.S.,  librarian   (1937-1942). 
Laura  Alice  Reed,  A.M.,  instructor  in  Latin   (1937  to  date). 
Edna  Irene  Shure,  A.M.,  instructor  in  physical  education   (1937  to  date). 
Robert  Pritchard,  A.M.,  assistant  coach   (1937-1941) 
Charles  E.  Covert  Memorial  Prize  established  by  a  bequest  from  the  Alberta 
S.  Covert  estate.     Awarded  to  that  member  of  the  Junior  Class  deemed  to 
have  the  best  influence  on  campus. 

The  Kappa  Alpha  Prizes  established. 

The  university  became  a  member  of  the  American  Council  of  Education. 

1938-1939 

Additions  to  staff: 

Russell  Gait,  Ph.D.,  dean  of  the  college  (1938  to  date). 

Barbara  Louise  Kruger,  A.M.,  dean  of  women  and  instructor  in  history 
(1938-1940). 

Eric  Wilfred  Lawson,  Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of  commerce  and  busi- 
ness administration   (1938-1940). 

Carter  Clarke  Osterbind,  M.S.,  instructor  in  business  administration 
(1938-1942). 

Helen  Anne  Ruppin,  B.S.,  instructor  in  violin,  string  ensemble,  and 
Alchin's  harmony    (1938-1939). 
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Audrey   North,   B.S.   in   L.S.,  assistant   librarian    (1938-1942),   librarian 
(1942  to  date). 
Dispensary  opened  and  a  resident  registered  nurse  employed. 
Summer  school  discontinued. 

Amateur  radio  station  granted  license,  W8T1W,  for  the  operation  of  a 
275-watt  all-band  transmitter.  The  transmitter  located  in  the  physics  lab- 
oratory. 

19  39-19  UO 
Dr.  John  Irwin  Woodruff  became  professor  emeritus  of  philosophy. 
Additions  to  staff: 

Prudence  Fish  Bussey,  Mus.B.,  instructor  in  singing    (1939  to  date). 
Russell  Condran  Hatz,  B.S.,  instructor  in  violin   (1939  to  date). 
v/     Pennsylvania   Department  of  Public   Instruction   accredited  the   Conserva- 
/tory  of  Music  for  music  supervisor  certification. 

Divisional  organization  of  curricula  discontinued. 

Fraternity  Senate  organized. 

Sub-Freshman  Day  new  feature  in  spring  program. 

19U0-19U1 
Additions  to  staff: 

Harvey  Alfred  Heath,  Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of  economics  and  busi- 
ness administration  (1940  to  date). 
Alma  M.  Jensen,  A.M.,  dean  of  women  and  lecturer  in  sociology   (1940- 

1941). 
Walter  Butler  Kelly,  A.M.,  instructor  in  English   (1940-1941),  assistant 
professor  of  English   (1942  to  date). 
"Honor  Cottage"  established  for  women. 
Two-year  secretarial  course  announced. 
Self-Selling  Clinic  organized. 
Eighty-fifth  anniversary  building  and  endowment  campaign  commenced. 

19U1-19U2 
Additions  to  staff: 

Josephine  Lumpkins,  Ph.D.,  dean  of  women  and  assistant  professor  of 

sociology  (1941-January  1943). 
Dorothy  Mabel  Haffner,  A.B.,  instructor  in  English  (1942). 
Miss   Mildred  Focht  presented  to  the  university  an  orchard  lot,  making 
possible  the  continuity  of  the  athletic  fields. 

Second  semester  shortened  as  a  war  measure  by  elimination  of  holidays 
and  examinations. 

Short  term,  taking  the  place  of  the  former  summer  school,  announced  as  a 
war  measure  to  make  possible  the  completion  of  the  college  course  in  three 
years. 

A  member  of  the  Alumni  Association  was  elected  to  represent  that  organiza- 
tion on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

/The  university  approved  for  the  Naval  Reserve  Corps,  the  Army  Enlisted 
/Reserves  Corps,  and  the  Army  Air  Forces  Enlistment  for  Deferred  Cadet 
Training. 

Alpha  Psi  Omega  National  Dramatic  Fraternity  installed. 


/ 
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1U2-1U3 

Additions  to  staff: 

George  Merritt  Robison,  Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  (1942 

to  date). 
Lenora  Allison,  A.M.,  instructor  in  commercial  education  (1942  to  date). 
On  September  1  a  fire  damaged  the  kitchen  in  Seibert  Hall.     It  was  imme- 
diately repaired. 

The  university  selected  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Committee  for  Specialized 
College  Training  for  the  Armed  Forces  for  Army  Aviation  Cadet  training. 
On  November  7  Founder's,  Parents'  and  Alumni  Days  combined  to  celebrate 
the  eighty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  university. 
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Reconstructed  MS.  z  of  Jacob  Appet's 
DER  RITTER  UNDERM  ZUBER 


by  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert 


The  medieval  Swiss  Novelle,  Der  Ritter  under m  Zuber,  written  by  Jacob 
Appet  in  Zurich  or  perhaps  northwest  of  Zurich  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
thirteenth  century,1  has  been  preserved  for  posterity  in  three  fifteenth -cen- 
tury manuscripts  (firemen,  Munich,  Nuremberg-),  and  in  a  print  of  the 
fourteenth-century  Strassburg  MS.,3  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night 
of  August  24,  1870. 

Professional  scribes  played  an  impoi'tant  role  in  the  preservation  of  popular 
literature  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  medieval  poet  even  found  it  practical  to 
employ,  as  far  as  possible,  a  somewhat  normalized  Schriftsprache,  for  dialectic 
peculiarities  might  induce  a  copyist  to  alter  lines  and  rimes  foreign  to  his 
mode  of  expression.4  The  poet's  Mundart,  nevertheless,  found  its  way  now 
and  then  into  his  works;  the  scribe  too  at  times  permitted  his  dialect  to  color 
the  forms  and  orthography  in  his  copy  of  a  manuscript,  an  influence  especially 
marked  whenever  he  relied  on  memory.3  In  order  to  establish  a  Stammbaum 
indicating  the  relationship  of  MSS.,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reliability 
of  the  copyists.  Is  it  not  human  nature  after  all  to  change  what  is  handed 
down?  If  the  reader  were  to  tell  a  story  to  the  one  seated  beside  him  and 
the  latter  in  turn  were  to  relate  it  to  his  neighbor,  the  process  would  hardly 
need  a  lengthy  continuation  before  striking  deviations  from  the  original  would 
result.  Changes  are  likewise  to  be  expected  in  manuscripts,  due  largely  to 
dialectic  differences  and  predilections  of  the  copyists.  A  careful  consideration 
of  these  facts  and  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  MSS.  of  Der  Ritter  underm 
Zuber  led  the  writer  to  the  following  Stammbaum:6 


1  Concerning  authorship,  time  and  place  of  origin,  cf.  the  writer's  disserta- 
tion, Jacob  Appet  :Der  Ritter  underm  Zuber,  The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(Philadelphia,  1943),  ch.  IV,  "Entstehung  des  Gedichtes."  The  study  was 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alfred  Senn. 

2  firemen  Ms.b  42b;  Munich  Cgm.  713;  Nuremberg  Codex     5339^. 

3  Strassburg  Kodex  A  94..  The  MS.  was  printed  in  Heinrich  Myller 
(Miiller),  Sammlung  dt.  Gedichte  aus  dem  xii.,  xiii.  und  xiv.  Jahrhundert  vol. 
I,  p.  213  ff. 

4  Walter  Henzen,  Schriftsprache  und  Mundarten  (Leipzig  und  Zurich,  1938), 
p.  56. 

5  According  to  Edward  Schroeder,  Kleinere  Dichtungen  Konrads  von  Wiirz- 
burg  I,  Einleitung  IX  ff.,  some  copyists  depended  upon  memory  for  their  re- 
cording of  numerous  lines.  In  such  instances  the  scribe's  Mundart  naturally 
had  a  strong  influence  upon  him. 

6  Gilbert,  Jacob  Appet  :Der  Ritter  underm  Zuber,  ch.  Ill,  "Verhaltnis  der 
Handschriften." 
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In  this  study  we  are  concerned  primarily  with  MSS.  M  and  N.7  The  fact 
that  the  description  of  both  MSS.  and  the  discussion  of  the  dialects  are  found 
elsewhere8  makes  it  necessary  to  add  merely  what  has  not  already  been  men- 
tioned. M  and  N  are  written  in  a  cursive  script  developed  from  the  Gothic 
minuscule  known  as  Bastarda,  used  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
particularly  in  the  latter.  In  a  letter  of  August  5,  1940,  from  Zella-Mehlis 
(Thuringia,  Germany),  Dr.  Heinrich  Niewohner,  who  made  a  critical  edition 
of  the  poem  in  1937,9  answered  the  writer's  inquiry  concerning  the  MSS.  by 
giving  among  other  things  the  following  description  of  Part  II  (MS.  M) , 
which  contains  our  poem: 

.  .  .  Teil  II  enthalt  a)Erzahlungen  B1.64r-153r  (mitten  darin  B1.137r-137v 
unter  der  roten  Uberschrift  Vier  priamel  vier  Priameln),  dann  b)  eine  Gruppe 
von  72  Priameln  B1.153r-171v  und  c)  mit  einem  besonderen  rot  beschriebenen 
Titelblatt  (B1.172r)  eine  neue  Gruppe  von  53  Priameln  (B1.172v-187v).  Teil 
III  enthalt  B1.188r-195r  7  Weingriisse  und  -segen,  dann  B1.195r-242r  vier 
erzahlende  Gedichte.  B1.242r  halb  leer.  Auf  den  sprnck  von  drey  en  meyden 
die  wiischen  ob  eynem  pack  (B1.242v-245r)  folgen  2  Priameln  ohne  Uber- 
schrift, und  daran  schliesst  sich  B1.245v  die  rote  Uberschrift  Hirnach  volgen 
allerley  sprueche;  hinter  dieser  ist  aber  auf  B1.245v  nur  noch  Platz  fur  2 
Zeilen:  er  gem  spilt  vnd  vngern  gilt  I  vnd  juden  lobt  vnd  p  faff  en  schilt  I  vnd 
vng'n.    Der  Rest  der  Hs.  ist  verloren. 

Der  'Ritter  unterm  Zuber'  steht  B1.110vff.,  also  im  Teil  II  in  der  Anfangs- 
gruppe,  die  enthalt: 

B1.54rDer  Spiegel  im  Pech  (Keller,  Fastnachtsspiele  Bd.III  S.1176) 

57r  Der  Blinden  Weib  auf  dem  Apfelbaum   (Keller,  Erzdhl.aus  altd.Hss. 
S.298) 


7  Photostatic  copies  were  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Ruf ,  Bayer- 
ische  Staatsbibliothek,  Munich,  and  Dr.  Heinrich  Hohn,  Germanisches  National- 
museum,  Nuremberg. 

8  Cf.  Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  ch.  II,  "Die  Uberlieferung  des  Gedichtes,"  under  M 

and  N. 

9  Heinrich  Niewohner,  Neues  Gesamtabenteuer,  vol.  I,  p.  99  flf. 
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64r  Beichte  von  Buhlerei  (Liederbuch  der  Hiifzlerin  Nr.  2) 
72r  Von  einer  Staten  u.  einer  Fiirwitzen  {Liederbuch  der  Hatzlerin  Nr.  8) 
81v  Warum  nur  Ritter  geminnt  werden  (Lassbergs  Liedersaal  Nr.  213) 
87v  Froschel  von  Leidnitz,  Die  drei  Liebhaber  auf  der  Probe 
94v  Verschwiegene  Liebe  (Liederb.  der  Hdtzl.  Nr.  3) 
99v  Die  Schule  der  Minne  V.41  ff.   (Lassbergs  Liedersaal  Nr.  251) 
110v  Der  Ritter  unterm  Zuber 

120>"  Rosenplut,  Der  Knecht  im  Garten  (Liederb.  der  Hiitzl.  Nr.  76) 
124r  Rosenpliit  (?),  Der  Maler  zu  Wiirzburg  (Keller,  Fastnachtsspiele  III 

1180) 
127r  Rosenplut  (?),  Die  Handwerker   (Keller,  Fastnachtsspiele  III  1135) 
130v  Rosenplut,  Die  Woche  (Keller,  Fastnachtsspiele  III  1190) 
137r  4  Priameln  (3  Seligpreisungen,  1  Unseligpreisung) 
137v  Der  liebliche  Traum  eines  Gesellen   (Liederb.  der  Hdtzl.  Nr.  5) 
146r  Rosenplut  (?)  Vom  Barbierer  (Keller,  Erzdhl.  am  altd.  Hss.  S.426) 
150r  Das  Gretlein  zu  Lichtmess  (Keller,  Erzdhl.  aus  altd.  Hss.  S.225) 
152rVon  der  Fassnacht.10 

M  and  N  go  back  to  the  common  source  z,  as  errors  and  emendations  found 
in  both  MSS.  indicate,  for  neither  one  could  have  copied  from  the  other. 
"Diejenigen  (Fehler  und  Anderungen),  die  z  angehorten,  sind  leicht  festzu- 
stellen,  da  es  gar  nicht  schwierig  ist,  den  Text  von  z  zu  rekonstruieren. 
Beriicksichtigung  der  rekonstruierten  Hs.  z  fiihrt  zu  einem  bessern  Resultat 
als  nachdriickliche  Hervorhebung  der  einen  oder  der  andern  oder  beider."11 
Two  considerations  then  suggest  the  advisability  of  actually  reconstructing 
the  unknown  MS.  z  from  its  copies  M  and  N :  (1)  Reconstructed  MS.  z  is  val- 
uable in  the  preparation  of  the  critical  edition  of  Der  Ritter  underm  Zuber12 
and  (2)  z  was  not  printed  in  the  writer's  dissertation. 

In  general  there  was  little  difficulty  in  determining  the  word-structure  of 
MS.  z,  for,  in  spite  of  occasional  inexactness  due  to  the  copyists,  a  strong 
similarity  exists  between  M  and  N.  In  cases  of  disagreement  between  M  and 
N,  the  more  reliable  MS.  S,  as  we  have  it  in  the  Myller  reprint,13  was  the 
deciding  factor.  Even  in  the  number  of  lines  there  is  close  uniformity :  S  had 
396  verses,  M  has  392,  and  N  has  394.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  date  of 
MS.  z,  if  it  could  be  ascertained,  would  probably  make  a  difference  in  wording. 
One  could  then  determine  whether  z  uses  gar  or  harte  in  verse  267,  pulet  or 
liebet  or  minnet  in  verses  13,  14,  40,  etc.  The  word  pulet,  common  to  both 
MSS.  in  verse  35,  might  point  to  its  use  for  minnet  in  z,  likewise  pulschaft  for 
minne  in  v.  321,  etc.  Does  MS.  z  have  oft  for  dicke?  We  find1  that  dicke  oc- 
curs only  once  in  the  MN  group,  i.  e.  in  MS.  N,  verse  6,  where  oft  and  dicke 
appear  together.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  this  does  not  warrant  the  sub- 
stitution of  dicke  in  MS.  z  for  oft,  which  is  found  frequently  in  M  and  N, 
although  M  writes  of  ft,  using  the  double  //  consistently,  even  in  other  words. 

The  orthography  of  MS.  z  cannot  be  reconstructed  with  the  same  degree  of 


10  For  a  further  description,  cf.  the  remainder  of  Niewohner's  letter  in  the 
author's  dissertation,  ch.  II. 

"  Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  ch.  Ill,  "Verhaltnis  der  Hss." 

12  See  the  author's  dissertation,  ch.  X,  "Text  des  Gedichtes." 

13  Myller,  loc.  cit. 
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certainty  as  the  wording.  Usually  N  has  nit,  M  nicht  (v.39,44,50,72,73,83,88, 
150,175,260,288),  but  rarely  is  the  opposite  true  (v.144,369)  ;  at  times  both 
have  nit  (v.178, 185,217,311,360),  but  there  are  also  examples  of  a  common 
nicht  (v.279,292,392).  Wherever  M  and  N  differ  in  the  spelling  of  this  word, 
nit  is  used  rather  than  nicht,  because  nit  seems  closer  to  the  medieval  Swiss 
pronunciation  in  Appet's  work.  The  letters  i,  j,  or  y  represent  the  same  sound 
in  M  and  N ;  in  pronominal  forms  both  MSS.  frequently  have  ;  (jr  v.16,124, 
132,267;  jn  v.38,  etc.) ;  y  for  i  appears  in  both  in  syn  54,  mynne  304,  ye  356,  and 
perhaps  for  ie  in  ymmer  168,257,  nymant  182,  ymant  191,  etc.  M  seems  to 
prefer  y  for  i.  In  the  reconstruction  of  MS.  z  the  writer  follows  any  agree- 
ment between  M  and  N  in  the  use  of  these  symbols.  Where  M  has  y  and  N  has 
j,  the  latter  is  considered  to  be  the  logical  symbol  for  MS.  z,  because  there  are 
more  examples  of  common  usage  of  ;  than  of  y.  The  letter  i  stands  in  MS.  z, 
whenever  it  is  found  either  in  M  or  in  N. 

Medieval  long  i  was  written  ei  in  MS.  z,  as  the  numerous  examples  in  M  and 
N  illustrate,  i.  e.  deinem  weib  33,  sein  37,  treibt  45,  mein:sein  67,  ein  179,  etc. 
M  frequently  uses  ey  for  long  i,  although  only  once  is  this  spelling  common  to 
both  MSS:  schrey  379.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  M  writes  ai  for  ei  from  old 
-agi-  or  -age-,  z  seems  to  have  preserved  the  ei  of  the  original.  M  writes  geseit 
in  verses  1,180  and  295,  but  gesait  in  verses  110  and  394.  In  verse  326  M  has 
taig  waich,  in  verses  333,343,355,363  maid  for  maget,  in  verses  150  and  217 
maint(e)  for  meint(e).  The  pronoun  si  or  siu  is  generally  written  sie  by  N, 
sy  or  sye  by  M,  although  both  have  sie  in  v.27  and  35.  The  diphthong  iu  be- 
comes eii,  as  freiintschaft  23  and  heiit  168,  etc.,  indicate,  but  iu  appears  also  as 
ew,  i.e.  in  newr  108,  trewe  228,  although  it  might  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
the  last  two  words  are  instances  of  the  use  of  w  for  u,  a  common  procedure  in 
both  MSS.,  especially  in  the  form  fraw{e)  in  v.66,75,201,346,349,364,384,  etc. 
The  form  frawe  240  is  definitely  an  addition  on  the  part  of  z.  While  N  is 
rather  consistent  in  the  modern  spelling  frau,  M  never  uses  it.  M  and  N  are 
regular  in  the  monophthongization  of  uo  to  u  and  in  the  diphthongization  of 
u  to  au.  Here  and  there  u  stands  for  v  with  an  /  sound:  dauon  257,  geuat- 
tern  329,  geuatterschaft  340,  etc.  The  word  frbuden  or  rather  froiden  216,  as 
it  occurs  in  the  critical  edition,  appears  as  freiiden  in  z.  Rarely  does  long  a 
change  to  o  both  in  M  and  N  (on  for  ane  148,179,336),  although  M  is  inclined 
to  write  o  for  short  and  long  a.  M  retains  the  Bavarian  form  kom  in  v.117, 
381,382.  Other  forms  with  o  in  M  are  obenteiir  8,9,  obendeur  392,  obendeiir- 
lich  251,  solamander  20,  etc.  It  is  doubtful  whether  z  had  o  in  all  these  in- 
stances. 

Now  we  come  to  the  consonantal  sounds.  For  medieval  z  one  finds  s,  sz  or 
ss,  and  tz  or  cz.  Both  MSS.  have  liesz  in  v.94,97,249,  and  cz  for  the  affricate 
ts  in  verczaget  100,  secz  232,  gancz  273,  siczen  296;  sassen-.assen  265,  and 
stiesziliesz  385,  a  rime  added  by  MS.  z.  In  M  initial  b  appears  as  either  6  or 
p  or  w(p  for  b  is  frequent),  while  in  N  thei'e  is  not  a  single  example  of  b  to  w. 
The  use  of  p  for  b  is  firmly  established  in  z,  as  the  following  forms  illustrate : 
pachen  325;  paid  27,116,176,190,262,333,376;  parg  177;  pas  84,346;  peckin  376, 
protpeckin  316;  pei  158,282,298,  dopei  374;  verperg  170,181,  verpergen  183; 
entpern  365,  entpir  82,  entpirt  90;  allerpesten  129;  pette  141,282;  pin  139,  pist 
74,  pistu  288;  pitter  154;  pbszwicht  31;  posse  205;  potschaft  71;  pracht  299; 
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prant  378;  gepricht  369;  pruder  29,102,157,159,264,  prudent  382;  priider  25, 
prudern  252;  priinstig  (added  by  z)  21;  pulschaft  319,321;  and  so  on. 
w>6  is  found  twice  in  z:  albegen  96,114;  M  has  albegen  220,  N  has  virbicze  3. 
The  form  baz  is  pas  in  iV  and  was  in  M  v.312,  was  in  M  106.  The  letter  p  or 
b  is  added  by  z  in  kumbt  58  N  (kiimpt  M),  kiimbt  224  Af  (kiimpt  M),  bedesampt 
207. 14  Whether  AT  should  be  followed  in  the  addition  of  p  in  nempt  8,  nampt 
209,  and  M  in  geraum.pt  123,  is  doubtful.  In  Bavarian  *  was  written  for  d, 
and  d  for  £.15  Note  the  forms  pette,  petde,  pedte.  N  often  uses  dt  for  £;  M 
has  only  one  such  use,  ziindt  376.  M  has  d  for  f,  as  in  god  and  obendeur. 
The  letter  d  for  £  is  found  in  both  in  schied  390. 

In  the  reconstruction  of  MS.  z,  the  writer  has  followed  the  dialectic  pecu- 
liarities common  to  MSS.  M  and  N,  but  on  the  whole  he  has  not  used  these 
same  characteristics  when  only  one  MS.  preserves  them.  Neither  copyist  is 
uniform  and  consistent  in  his  orthography.  Each  scribe  was  influenced,  as 
one  would  expect,  by  the  copy  before  him,  as  well  as  by  his  own  dialect.  This 
brings  us  to  the  question  of  relative  reliability.  M  seems  to  be  more  reliable 
than  2V,1"  as  a  comparison  with  S  will  indicate.  "Fur  die  Textherstellung  ist 
M  an  manchen  Stellen  nicht  bloss  'beachtenswert',  wie  Rosenfeld  glaubt, 
sondern  geradezu  unschatzbar."17  Although  N  has  been  accused  of  being  less 
reliable  than  Af,18  the  possibility  must  be  admitted  that  N  may  have  followed 
z  more  intently  than  did  M  in  the  avoidance  of  dialectic  forms  outside  the 
rime,  for  N  has  fewer  dialectic  characteristics  within  the  verse.  In  the  re- 
construction of  MS.  z  the  writer  tried  to  keep  in  mind  the  relatively  greater 
unreliability  of  N.  Whether  the  avoidance  of  such  forms  outside  the  rimes 
is  due  to  the  copyist  or  to  their  lack  in  z  is  impossible  to  determine. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  M  shows  strong  Bavarian  traces,19  but 
Niewohner  believes  that  what  is  found  with  the  MS.  may  point  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Main  or  at  least  to  interest  on  the  part  of  the  owner  in  this  region.20 
N  is  either  Bavarian  or  Swabian.  Niewohner,  who  at  first  looked  upon 
Passau,  Bavaria,21  as  the  birthplace  of  N,  now  leans  toward  das  Schwabische.22 
It  is  certain  that  z  changed  the  rimes,  which  were  Alemannic  or  more  speci- 
fically Swiss  or  perhaps  Alsatian  (MS.  y) ,  into  the  rimes  common  to  M  and  N. 
MS.  z  was  definitely  either  Swabian  or  Bavarian,  although  the  writer  prefers 
the  latter.     In  the  reconstruction  of  MS.  z  the  writer  was  guided  by  the  con- 


14  Concerning  the  addition  of  p  or  b  between  m  and  the  ending,  especially 
t,  cf.  Karl  Weinhold,  Bairische  Grammatik  (Berlin,  1867),  p.  126,  Part  122.  Ac- 
cording to  him  forms  like  nimpt,kumpl, nempt  are  still  alive  today. 

15  In  regard  to  t  for  d,  cf.  Weinhold,  op.  cit.,  p.  144,  Part  140.  For  the  use  of 
d  for  t,  see  op.  cit.,  p.  154. 

16  The  relative  reliability  of  MSS.  M  and  N  is  discussed  in  the  author's 
dissertation,  chs.  Ill  and  IV. 

17  Quoted  from  the  author's  dissertation,  ch.  II,  under  M. 

18  Cf.  Hans-Friedrich  Rosenfeld,  Verfasserlexikon,  I,  p. 99,  under  the  article 
"Jacob  Abt,  Der  Ritter  unterm  Zuber;"  cf.  also  the  author's  footnote  16. 

19  For  proof  of  the  dialect,  see  ch.  II  of  the  author's  dissertation,  under  M. 

20  Niewohner's  letter  of  August  5,  1940,  is  found  in  Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  in  ch.  II, 
"Die  tiberlieferung  des  Gedichtes,"  under  M. 

21  Verfasserlexikon,  I,  p.  152,  in  the  article  Aiver,  Ha 

22  Niewohner's  letter,  August  5,  1940. 
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sistent  similarities  in  form  and  spelling  in  M  and  N,  similarities  which  must 
have  been  present  in  z. 

MS.  z  apparently  changed  the  rhythm  of  numerous  verses,  due  to  the  elision 
of  -e  in  the  Bavarian,  although  z  often  took  care  of  this  elision  by  adding 
words.  N  itself  is  guilty,  to  be  sure,  of  additional  changes  due  to  the  drop- 
ping of  -e.  As  verse  18  illustrates,  N  dropped  the  -e  at  times  without  adding 
a  word  (mocht  for  mohte).  MS.  z  likewise  is  guilty  of  elision  without  re- 
placement, as  rats  schir  in  N  and  rats  schier  in  M  for  rates  schiere  63  reveal. 
In  v.266  z  supplied  the  word  audi  to  take  care  of  the  loss  of  a  syllable  result- 
ing from  the  elision  of  -e  in  unde.  This  applies  also  to  v.291,  where  das  is  ad- 
ded by  z  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  -e  in  sage.  The  conclusion  must  be 
reached  that  such  changes  lie  in  z,  because  y  could  not  have  contained  them,  as 
B  indicates. 

The  reconstructed  text  will  have  some  modern  German  characteristics,  be- 
cause the  Bavarian,  or  perhaps  Swabian,  early  had  diphthongization  of 
i>  ei,  w>  au,  iuy  eu.  That  z,  like  M  and  N,  capitalized  the  first  letter  of 
every  verse  is  very  likely.  In  the  text  of  z,  only  the  first  word  of  the  verse 
beginning  a  Sinnesabschnitt  is  capitalized.  The  punctuation  is  virtually  the 
same  as  that  of  the  writer's  critical  edition,  except  in  those  parts  in  which  z 
altered  the  line  in  wording,  thought,  or  structure. 

Es  ist  vns  oft  wol  geseit, 

was  list  vnd  grosser  kiindikeit 

ktinnen  siimliche  weib, 

domit  sie  jren  leib 
5  vor  jren  mannen  fristen, 

die  sie  oft  uberlisten 

vnd  machen  sie  zu  toren  gar. 

Hie  nemet  einer  abenteiir  war, 

wie  hie  ein  abenteiir  geschach 
10  einem  ritter  den  ich  sach, 

der  mirs  mit  seinem  munde 

sagte  zu  einer  stunde. 

er  hett  lieb  eine  wirtin, 

die  auch  sere  pulet  jn; 
15  sie  hetten  beide  aneinander  liep; 

jr  zweier  freiintschaft  mocht  kein  diep 

jn  sanft  haben  verstolen. 

wenn  es  mochte  sein  verholen, 

so  kamen  sie  zu  einander; 
20  so  wart  nie  salamander 

jn  dem  heissen  feiir  so  prvinstig 

als  sie  aneinander  waren  gunstig. 

die  freiintschaft  wert  manchen  tag. 

Zu  letzt  als  melden  nicht  verlag 


3  In  chapter  XI,  footnote  3,  of  the  author's  dissertation,  the  following  state- 
ment concerning  schemliche  (M)  is  found:  "M  liest  sumeliche  der  Vorlage 
falsch  als  schemliche."  Dr.  Alfred  Senn  believes,  however,  that  this  is  not  a 
misreading  but  rather  a  conscious  change   (letter  of  November  5,  1942). 
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25  -  der  wirt  het  starcker  pruder  drei  - 

nach  kurczer  rede,  wie  dem  sei, 

die  mer  sie  paid  befunden. 

sie  begunden  zu  den  stunden 

den  pruder  straff  en  ser': 
30  'das  dir  got  alle  dein  er' 

nem,  du  recbter  poszwicht!' 

vnd  sprachen:  'weistu  nicht, 

was  man  von  deinem  weib  seit 

so  gar  grosse  unstetikeit? 
35  sie  pulet  einen  ritter, 

der  lebet  also  mit  jr, 

das  wir  sein  haben  schande 

jn  allem  disem  lande.' 

der  wirt  sprach :  'das  ist  nit  an ! 
40  mein  weip  pulet  keinen  man 

werlich  anders  dan  mich, 

des  wolt  ich  schwern  sicberlich. 

sie  ist  so  stet  vnd  so  gut, 

jch  weis  wol  das  sie  sein  nit  thut.' 
45  sie  sprachen:  'es  ist  sicher  war, 

sie  treibt  es  yezund  wol  ein  jar 

das  sie  jn  offenlichen  hat; 

das  weis  gemeinlich  all  die  stat, 

kint,  weib  vnd  alle  man; 
50  des  lasters  man  dir  nit  gan.' 

do  sprach  der  wirt:  'es  ist  mir  leit! 

wie  wurd  ich  jnnen  der  warheit?' 

do  sprachen  sie  wider  zu  jm: 

'wiltu  horen  vnsern  syn 
55  vnd  wiltu  der  warheit  komen  zu, 

so  soltu  sprechen  morgen  fru, 

du  wollest  reiten  ettwar. 

so  kiimpt  er  des  nachts  aber  dar 

vnd  las  vns  alle  mit  dir  gan 
60  vnd  fur  alle  thur  stan, 

vnd  gee  du  selber  fur  die  want, 

so  wirstu  in  horen  alzuhant.' 

Der  wirt  des  rats  schier  pflag. 

des  morgens  fru  als  es  wart  tag 
65  vnd  er  sich  schon  hett  angeleit 

vnd  sich  die  fraw  auch  bereit, 

do  sprach  er:  'liebe  fraw  mein, 

las  dir  mein  haus  beuolhen  sein, 

wann  ich  jn  disen  zeiten 
70  musz  ver'  von  dir  ausreiten. 

mir  ist  ein  solche  potschaft  getan 

das  ich  es  nit  mag  abe  Ian 

vnd  kum  ich  nit  in  kurczer  frist, 
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so  hut  wol,  als  lieb  du  mir  pist!' 
75  do  sprach  die  fraw:  'was  sagstu? 

wiltu  aber  von  mir  nu? 

was  magstu  do  mit  meinen?' 

vnd  sie  begunde  ser  weinen 

vnd  sprach :  'grosse  sund  du  an  mir  begest 
80  das  du  mich  alters  einig  lest. 

mein  lieber  wirt,  peleib  bei  mir, 

wann  ich  dein  gar  kawm  entpir.' 

aber  in  treuen  thet  sie  nit  das, 

wann  ir  tet  das  scheiden  uil  pas. 
85  des  was  sie  von  hertzen  fro. 

mit  armen  vmb  ving  sie  in  do 

vnd  kust  in  mit  jrem  munde; 

der  kusz  gieng  nit  aus  hertzen  grunde. 

sie  sprach:  'mein  lieber  trauter  wirt, 
90  wie  kawm  dein  mein  leip  entpirt!' 

sie  gedacht  aber  heimlich-das  ist  war-: 

'ach  got,  werstu  auszen  ein  jar! 

das  wolt  ich  gar  gering  wegen 

vnd  liesz  dein  dort  des  teufels  pflegen 
95  vnd  het  ich  hie  lieb  vnd  gemach 

mit  dem,  den  ich  albegen  gern'  sach!' 

vor  jm  sie  gros  zeher  liesz  gering, 

das  aber  jr  wenig  von  hertzen  gieng 

das  grosz  weinen  das  sie  thet. 
100  der  wirt  nahet  verczaget  het, 

das  er  wolt  peleiben  sein. 

er  gedacht  .  ?  .  'die  pruder  dein 

die  haben  dich  sicherlich  betrogen, 

sie  haben  auf  dein  weip  gelogen,' 
105  vnd  sprach  zu  jr:  'gehab  dich  wol.' 

sie  sprach :  'ich  thu  was  ich  sol, 

wann  mir  dein  hinfart  swer  leit.' 

er  sprach:  'wart  newr  wol,  es  ist  reitens  zeit.' 

Also  der  wirt  von  hause  reit. 
110  dem  ritter  wart  paid  geseit 

das  er  des  nachts  kem  zu  irem  haus, 

der  wirt  wer  geriten  aus, 

er  solt  haben  lieb  vnd  gemach. 

'der  reich  got  mich  albegen  gesach' 


97  MSS.  B  and  S  have  trehen  for  Tranen,  but  M  and  N  have  zeher.  Ac- 
cording to  Schmeller-Frommann,#a2/eWsc/ies  Worterbuch,  1,666,  Traene  is 
"minder  volksiiblieh  als  Zaeher."  zeher  comes  from  the  MHG  zaher,  from  the 
OHG  zahar  (plur.  zahari). 

106  was  is  here  considered  by  M  to  be  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  wesen. 
This  might  point  to  the  use  of  was  for  baz  even  in  MS.  z  (baz  occurs  in  B  and 
S).  Perhaps  this  is  an  indication  of  w  for  b  in  MS.  z.  The  verse  seems  to 
have  been:  siu  sprach:  'ich  tuon  baz  dan  ich  sol' . 
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115  sprach  der  ritter  vnd  was  fro. 

auf  hub  er  sich  paid  do 

des  nachts  vnd  kom  dar. 

die  fraw  nam  sein  schone  war 

vnd  hies  jn  wilkumen  sein. 
120  'freiint  vnd  lieber  herre  mein, 

nu  sol  wir  wonniglichen  leben, 

seit  vns  got  den  tag  hot  geben, 

das  vns  geraumt  hot  mein  man. 

jr  solt  gar  cleine  sorg  han 
125  das  er  icht  kom  jn  kurtzer  stunt; 

das  ist  war,  ich  weis  den  grunt.' 

sie  trug  dar  nach  jrer  weis 

vil  guter  l'einer  speis, 

darzu  den  allerpesten  wein. 
130  sie  sprach:  'vil  lieber  herre  mein, 

nu  lebet  jn  dem  sause, 

jr  seit  yzunt  wirt  jm  hause; 

was  jr  wolt,  das  sei  geschehen, 

da  wider  getar  nymant  jehen. 
135  doch  wil  ich  euch  sagen  den  nucz: 

wolauf,  es  ist  zeit,  die  nacht  ist  kurcz; 

wir  sullen  zu  sammen  schlaffen  gan.' 

der  ritter  sprach:  'das  sei  getan! 

des  jr  pegert,  des  pin  ich  fro.' 
140  Sie  gingen  mit  einander  do 

zu  pette  do  zu  stunden. 

eins  spils  sie  do  begunden, 

als  man  jenset  Reines  thut. 

das  spil  den  wirt  nit  daucht  gut. 
145  do  das  spil  ein  ende  nam, 

die  fraw  do  zu  sagen  began, 

wie  von  jr  geschieden  was 

jr  guter  man  on  alien  has 

vnd  wie  sie  darumb  weinte 
150  vnd  das  nit  anders  meinte, 

wann  das  sie  keins  dings  nie  gewesen  wer  so  fro; 

das  saget  sie  als  dem  ritter  do. 

die  mer  hort  gern  der  ritter. 

das  daucht  den  wirt  gar  pitter 
155  -  der  was  des  nachts  wider  kumen 

vnd  het  alle  red  vnd  werck  vernomen  - 

vnd  darzu  sein'  pruder  drei 

die  jm  do  stunden  nahent  pei. 

sie  sprachen:  'pruder,  horstu  jn  do?' 
160  do  sprach  der  wirt:  'leider  ja, 


118  M  is  the  only  MS.  in  which  the  original  schone  is  found,     schoene  B,S. 

gute  N. 
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jch  hor  jn  wol  dai-ynne, 

mich  triegen  dann  alle  mein  synne, 

beide  man  vnd  auch  mein  weip, 

das  ist  war,  es  gilt  jr  beider  leip.' 
165  Die  pruder  sprachen:  'es  ist  zeit.' 

sie  begunden  wider  streit 

klopffen  an  hart  vnd  ser. 

'we  heiit  vnd  ymmer  mer'!' 

sprach  der  ritter,  'wa  kin  sol  ich 
170  do  ich  wol  verperg  mich?' 

do  sprach  die  vngeheure : 

'do  aussen  pei  dem  feure 

ein  gar  grosser  zuber  stat. 

do  vlihet  vnter,  das  ist  mein  rat!' 
175  der  ritter  nit  treg  was; 

gar  paid  er  vnter  den  zuber  sas. 

nackent  parg  er  sich  darein, 

wann  es  mochte  nit  anders  gesein, 

desz  mals  on  ein  nydercleit, 
180  als  er  mir  selber  hat  geseit. 

die  weil  verparg  sie  sein  gewant 

also  das  es  nymant  vant. 

Do  das  verpergen  geschach, 

'thut  auf  der  wirt  mit  zorn  sprach, 
185  'wiltu  mich  nit  lassen  ein?' 

'ja,  ich,  lieber  man  mein!' 

sie  ziickt  die  thiir  auf  gar  schier. 

do  trungen  sie  alle  vier 

jn  das  haus  entwette. 
190  sie  suchten  paid  an  dem  petde 

ob  ymant  daran  wer. 

do  funden  sie  das  petd  lere; 

die  vogel  waren  aus  geflogen. 

des  wart  der  wirt  gar  vngezogen 
195  do  er  nymant  da  vant. 

er  sprach:  'ziint  auf  ein  liecht  zuhant 

vnd  las  mich  ersuchen  alle  gaden 

nach  dem  der  mir  thut  grossen  schaden 

an  gut  vnd  auch  an  eren!  ' 
200  er  begund  das  haus  vmbkeren. 

die  fraw  sprach:  'wie  meinstus  neiir 

das  du  pist  so  vngeheur?  ' 

er  sprach:  'ich  wil  dich  heiit  treffen. 

meinstu  wolst  mich  also  effen, 
205  du  posse  loter  vallen? 

jch  hort  gar  wol  eiier  kallen 


178  gesein  is  definitely  not  Bavarian.     In  v.151  N  uses  gewest,  while  M  uses 
gewesen. 
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die  jr  treibt  bedesampt. 

wann  ich  stund  bei  euch  an  der  want 

vnd  jr  namt  mein  clein  war, 
210  jch  hort  alles  eiier  claffen  zwar.' 

Sie  sprach:  'lieber,  las  dir  sagen: 

jch  will  es  got  von  himel  clagen, 

das  ir  mich  also  habt  erschreckt 

vnd  also  vngestumlich  aufgeweckt, 
215  wann  ich  in  einem  lieplichen  trawm  lag 

vnd  gar  uil  grosser  freiiden  pflag. 

jch  meint  nit  anders  dan  das  ich  dich  het 

bei  mir  an  dem  petd; 

do  hab  ich  villeicht  geredt  ettwas, 
220  wan  ich  dein  selten  albegen  vergas. 

wan  wer  dem  andern  guts  gan, 

gar  kawm  er  des  vergessen  kan, 

er  slaff  oder  er  wach. 

kiimpt  mir  dan  das  zu  vngemach 
225  das  ich  hon  gen  dir  trew  so  gros, 

so  entgilt  ich  des  ich  nie  genos 

vnd  mag  mir  wol  wesen  leit 

das  ich  verleiis  mein  trewe  vnd  stetikeit, 

wann  du  zu  keinen  stunden 
230  nie  vntrew  host  an  mir  gefunden. 

was  zeichstu  mich  armes  weip? 

zu  pfand  secz  ich  dir  mein  leip, 

das  nie  kein  weib  hat  jren  man 

so  recht  lieb  gehabt  als  ich  dich  nan,' 
235  Do  der  wirt  die  rede  befand, 

do  begund  er  guten  do  zu  hant 

vnd  lies  ein  teil  sein  wiiten 

vnd  sprach:  'got  musz  dich  behuten 

vor  allem  vngemach  vnd  leiden  do.' 
240  die  f rawe  sprach :  'lieber  man,  wie  thustu  also 

gegen  deinem  reinem  weib? 

got  rech  es  an  jrem  leib, 

die  dich  darzu  pringen 

mir  zu  miszlingen; 
245  du  pringst  mich  zu  ruff  hie!  ' 

mit  armen  sie  jn  vmb  fie 

vnd  sprach :  'du  solt  dein  ziirnen  Ian.' 

do  sprach  der  wirt:  'das  sei  getan!' 

er  liesz  sein  ziirnen  do  zu  hant; 
250  sie  half  auch  das  er  nymant  vant. 

Nu  hort  noch  ein  obendeurlich  saeh, 


238  The  fact  that  both  M  and  N  contain  vnd  sprach,  when  it  is  not  found 
in  B  and  S,  proves  its  occurrence  in  MS.  z.  z  misunderstood  the  verse,  for  it 
is  not  the  wirt  who  speaks  v.238  ff.,  but  rather  diu  frowe. 
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wie  er  zu  den  priidern  sprach: 

'der  teiifel  mit  vns  vmb  gat, 

der  oft  mort  geschaffen  hat. 
255  der  wolt  uil  leicht  das  ich  mein  weip 

gemort  het  vnd  das  mein  leip 

dauon  wer  worden  zu  spotte. 

jch  dancke  darumb  ymmer  got, 

das  des  teiifels  kraft 
260  hie  nit  ist  worden  sighaft.' 

Also  nam  der  zorn  ein  ende  gar. 

der  wirt  hies  paid  tragen  dar 

speis  vnd  auch  guten  wein. 

er  vnd  auch  die  pruder  sein 
265  zu  dem  feur  nu  sassen 

vnd  truncken  vnd  auch  assen. 

jr  schallen  das  was  gar  gros, 

das  es  den  ritter  ser  verdros. 

einer  zumal  vil  freiiden  pflag; 

hort  zu  von  dem  ich  eiich  sag!   (M) 

sein  hertz  berurt  gar  wenig  clag.  (N) 

der  selb  auf  den  zuber  sas 

do  der  ritter  vnter  was. 

er  sprach:  'nu  han  ich  alles  gancz  vnd  gar 

das  haus  ersucht  her  vnd  dar, 
275  dann  vnter  disem  zuber  hie 

darunter  gesucht  ich  noch  nie.' 

mit  der  faust  er  darauf  slug. 

'das  ist  dein  torheit  vnd  vngefug' 

sprach  die  fraw,  'das  du  des  nicht  entruchst 
280  vnd  du  auch  darunter  suchst; 

er  ist  darunter,  wizze  das, 

der  pei  mir  an  dem  pette  was. 

was  er  nu  an  dem  petde  do, 

so  vindestu  jn  auch  nit  anderswo, 
285  wann  ich  jn  darunter  flihen  hies 

do  mein  man  an  die  thur  sties. 

die  rechten  warheit  ich  dir  sag. 

suchstu  jn  nit,  so  pistu  ein  zag.' 

des  begunde  er  ser  lachen. 
290  er  sprach:  'wiltu  mich  machen 

zu  einem  toren?  das  sag  mir! 

des  rats  ich  nicht  volg  dir. 

wir  sein  nu  genug  betoret.' 

sie  sprach:  'es  ist  vor,  er  horet 
295  was  wir  alle  haben  geseit. 


253  M  avoids  teiifel  by  substituting  posz  geist  in  every  instance  except  v.94. 
294  vor  for  war  is  an  error  common  to  M  and  N.     For  this  reason  it  must 
be  attributed  to  MS.  2. 
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jm  ist  das  lang  siczen  leit, 

wann  jm  ist  alle  freiid  tetire, 

der  hie  ligt  pei  dem  feiir; 

er  musz  von  eiich  werden  pracht, 
300  wie  iibels  jr  auf  in  habt  erdacht.' 

der  wirt  sprach :  'Hebe  wirtin, 

du  solt  dein  spotten  lassen  sein. 

hett  ich  jn  funden  hie  ynne, 

jm  wer  dein  mynne 
305  gar  saur  worden,  samir  got! 

dauon  so  las  vns  one  spot! 

mein  ist  gespot  gar  genungk, 

das  tet  des  teiifels  vnfug.' 

do  sprach  aber  die  wirtin: 
310  'lieber  verstandener  man  mein, 

spot  nach  schaden  jr  nit  horet. 

jr  mocht  noch  wol  pas  werden  betoret, 

das  will  ich  offenlichen  sagen.' 

Jn  des  begunde  es  tagen. 
315  nu  was  gesessen  neben  jn 

ein  hupsche  cluge  protpeckin, 

die  sich  wol  der  mer  verstund, 

also  noch  hupsche  frawen  thunt. 

die  west  wol  der  pulschaft  recht, 
320  sie  west  auch  krump  vnd  slecht; 

was  heimlich  pulschaft  gehort  an, 

darauf  sie  sich  wol  versan. 

derselben  auch  der  zuber  was 

do  der  ritter  vnter  sas. 
325  die  wolt  des  morgens  pachen 

vnd  jren  teig  weich  machen; 

darzu  must  sie  den  zuber  han. 

sie  sprach  zu  jrer  meid:  'gee  dan 

zu  meiner  geuattern  haus 
330  vnd  pring  mir  den  zuber  heraus 

den  ich  ir  nechten  spat  han  gelihen, 

wann  ich  musz  ju  han  on  alles  verzihen.' 

Die  meid  gieng  paid  zu  jr 

vnd  sprach  zu  der  frawen:  'get  her  zu  mir, 
335  gebt  vns  den  zuber  den  wir  euch  nechten  lihen, 

wir  miissen  jn  haben  on  alles  verzihen.' 

die  wirtin  sprach:  'mein  traut  gespil, 

hore  was  ich  dir  sagen  wil: 

sag  deiner  frawen  er  sei  behaft, 
340  das  sie  durch  rechte  geuatterschaft 

mir  den  zuber  las  hie; 


311  According  to  the  agreement  of  M  and  N,  MS.  *  changed  spot  nach 
schaden  hoeret  to  spot  nach  schaden  jr  nit  horet. 
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so  tet  sie  mir  so  lieb  nie.' 

Die  meid  ging  wider  hein. 

die  fraw  sprach:  'pringstu?'  sie  sprach:  'nein.' 
345  sie  sprach:  'wie  fxigt  sich  das?' 

'fraw,  sie  wil  jn  prauchen  pas 

vnd  wil  es  zu  einem  grossen  dinst  han, 

wolt  jr  ir  den  zuber  lenger  Ian.' 

die  fraw  ziirnet  sere; 
350  sie  sprach:  'auf  alle  mein  ere, 

heisz  mir  den  zuber  Ian, 

oder  es  musz  alles  das  verstan 

das  an  diser  gassen  ist, 

samer  der  siisz  jhesu  crist!  ' 
355  Die  meid  gieng  wider  hindan 

vnd  sprach:  'ich  musz  ye  den  zuber  han, 

fraw,  des  gelaubet  mir!' 

sie  sprach :  'gee  hin  vnd  sag  jr, 

weibes  not  die  jrre  mich. 
360  nit  mer  zu  deiner  frawen  sprich! 

so  meine  ich,  sie  mercke  es  wol; 

das  ich  jr  getrawen  sol.' 

Die  meid  gieng  wider  hin  vnd  sprach: 

'fraw  mein,  habt  gut  gemach! 
365  des  zubers  must  jr  entpern, 

wan  er  mag  eiich  yzunt  nit  wern, 

wann  sie  jrret  weibes  not.'  - 

'nu  sag'  sprach  sie,  'durch  des  teufels  tot, 

gepricht  meiner  geuatern  anders  nit, 
370  das  ist  ein  wund'erlich  geschicht. 

het  sie  mirs  doch  lang  kunt  getan, 

jch  wolt  sie  paid  aus  sorgen  haben  Ian, 

wie  zornig  mein  geuater  sei. ' 

Nu  stund  ein  scheiirlein  nahent  dopei, 
375  ein  wenig  von  dem  haus  hindan. 

das  zunt  die  peckin  paid  an 

mit  einem  feiir  allzuhant. 

do  das  scheiirlein  prant, 

do  schrey  man:  'es  vligen  funcken  auf.' 
380  schickt  das  das  uolk  zu  lauf? 

do  kom  das  uolk  alles  mit  schaffen  gan; 

der  wirt  mit  seinen  priidern  kom 

geloffen  auch  zu  dem  feiir  dar. 

die  weil  nam  die  fraw  jr  ritter  war; 
385  den  zuber  sie  von  dem  ritter  stiesz. 

zu  der  hindern  thiir  sie  in  ausz  liesz. 

die  cleider  gab  sie  jm  an  sein  arm 


369  M's  use  of  nachpaur  for  geuater,  v.373,  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  same 
substitution  here,     gevattern  B,S.     nachgepaurn  M.  frauen  N. 
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vnd  sprach :  *nu  miisz  dich  got  bewarn ! ' 
vnd  kust  jn  lieplich  an  sein  munt. 
390  hin  schied  der  ritter  do  zu  stunt. 

Also  wart  der  wirt  betrogen. 
die  obendeiir  ist  war  vnd  nicht  gelogen. 
weiber  kiinnen  uil  listikeit, 
also  hat  mir  Jacob  ye  vnd  ye  geseit. 


Disfranchisement  in  Alabama  Under 
Radical  Reconstruction 

by  William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 


Upon  the  passage  of  the  military  reconstruction  laws  of  March,  1867,  the 
rebels  of  Alabama,  as  in  the  other  States  of  the  South,  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
finally  the  North  meant  to  make  good  its  threats,  and  that  if  this  radical 
policy  were  successfully  executed,  white  control  would  be  seriously  endangered. 
The  same  bitterness  and  horror  at  the  prospect  of  negro  government  appear 
in  the  editorials  of  this  State  as  elsewhere,  with  the  Montgomery  Mail  and  the 
Mobile  Register  being,  if  possible,  even  more  vitriolic  than  the  unreconstructed 
sheets  of  any  other  Southern  State.  Alabama  rebels  were  either  more  re- 
sourceful or  more  lucky  in  their  struggle  to  save  white  civilization  than  their 
confreres  in  most  of  the  other  States,  for,  as  will  appear  later,  their  efforts 
to  defeat  negro  rule  almost  succeeded — would  have  succeeded,  had  radicals  at 
Washington  followed  the  rules  of  the  game  they  themselves  had  laid  down. 
Perhaps  Alabama  conservatives  were  more  united;  perhaps  they  had  more  in- 
fluence over  their  erstwhile  slaves;  perhaps  the  population  ratio  aided  them; 
perhaps  they  began  to  organize  earlier.  More  than  likely  all  these  factors 
together  aided  them.  In  any  event,  simultaneous  with  the  promulgation  by 
General  John  Pope  of  orders  for  registration,  counter  efforts  were  begun  by 
those  who  faced  the  prospect  of  being  shelved  through  disfranchisement.  The 
movement  took  the  form  of  urging  all  who  were  eligible  to  register  and  then 
to  save  white  supremacy  by  a  policy  of  passive  resistance,  namely,  refusal  to 
vote.  This  campaign  had  the  support  of  the  Johnson  government  of  the 
State  which,  through  its  Governor,  Patton,  advised  all  good  citizens  of  Ala- 
bama to  organize,  to  register,  and  to  vote.  Before  March  had  passed,  the 
Governor,  in  a  letter,  called  upon  his  people  to  act:  "All  who  will  be  entitled 
to  vote  should  unhesitatingly  exercise  that  privilege,  and  those  who  are  dis- 
franchised, should  use  their  influence  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  possible 
good.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  they  can  do  nothing  because  they  are  unable 
to  vote."1  This  appeal  presupposed  that  there  was  prospect  of  success  in 
staving  off  negro  dominion  if  all  would  put  shoulders  to  the  wheel  in  unison; 
and  that  even  the  disabled  could  do  their  part  through  speeches  and  example. 

Meanwhile  Pope  was  organizing  his  district,  of  which  Alabama  was  a  part. 
Beginning  with  April  8,  1867,  and  thereafter  as  need  required,  there  emerged 
from  his  headquarters  dozens  of  special  and  general  orders  covering  registra- 
tion procedure,  each  one  usually  sewing  up  tighter  the  seams  through  which 
Southerners  might  slip  in  order  to  register.  The  two  reconstruction  bills  left 
much  to  be  desired  in  definiteness;  hence  one  of  the  vexatious  problems  for 
the  commander  and  his  assistants  was  to  interpret  and  to  determine  who  were 
to  be  registered  and  who  were  to  be  disfranchised.     The  orders  of  April  8 


1  Letter  clipped  by  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  April  1,  1867. 
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were  typical.2  As  later  amplified,  they  contained  a  list  excluding  all  who 
before  the  war  had  been  members  of  Congress,  United  States  officers,  or  State 
officials  and  then  had  joined  the  rebellion.  It  was  explained  to  the  registrars 
that  persons  who  had  accepted  office  under  the  Confederacy,  but  who  had  not 
held  any  office  before  the  war,  were  not  excluded,  even  if  they  had  held  high 
offices,  such  as  Senatorships,  at  Richmond;  nor  were  attorneys,  sheriffs,  clerks 
of  State  courts,  municipal  officers,  members  of  city  boards,  and  many  other 
local  functionaries  barred,  for  the  reason  that  they  had  not  taken  an  oath  to 
the  United  States  as  they  entered  their  positions  before  the  war;  nor  was 
anyone  disfranchised  who  was  under  twenty-one  years  before  the  war  broke 
out,  for  such  a  one  could  not  have  held  any  office.  Neither  were  officers  of  the 
State  militia  excluded.  All  told,  this  was  a  rather  liberal  interpretation  and 
would  have  to  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  second  supplementary  law 
of  July  19.  On  May  21  and  June  1  further  orders  regarding  registration  were 
issued,  seemingly  because  the  General  had  studied  the  second  reconstruction 
bill  in  more  detail.  Special  instructions  had  to  be  issued  to  registrars  for 
Alabama  on  June  17.  Registration  went  on  during  the  summer;  and  on 
August  31  orders  were  issued  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  convention. 
By  order  of  the  Chief  of  the  Board  of  Registration,  lists  were  then  revised, 
for  a  period  of  five  days,  commencing  fourteen  days  before  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  convention.  Registrars  were  to  strike  from  the  lists  anyone 
"not  entitled"  to  register  and  were  to  be  guided  in  their  decisions  by  the  re- 
construction acts.  The  same  order  set  the  date  for  the  election  of  delegates 
during  the  first  three  days  of  October  and  indicated  the  number  to  be  elected 
(100)  as  well  as  the  quota  from  each  county.3 

With  registration  lists  closed  late  in  September,  the  rebels  of  Alabama 
found  themselves  in  the  position  of  being  unwilling  observers  of  what  they 
considered  to  be  a  sublime  farce.  Those  who  could  vote  cast  their  ballots 
against  holding  a  convention;  those  who  could  not,  made  speeches  against 
radical  reconstruction,  organized  meetings  of  protest,  and  discharged  their 
negro  laborers  who  intended  to  vote  for  the  convention.4  Radicals  were  sorely 
afraid  that  such  methods  might  defeat  the  convention,  for  as  yet  no  one  was 
sure  how  many  negroes  could  be  influenced  by  their  disfranchised  employers 
under  the  threat  of  a  discharge  from  employment.  Hence,  when  the  conven- 
tion received  a  majority  of  those  registered,5  radicals  were  jubilant.  One  of 
them,  D.  H.  Bingham,  Register  in  Bankruptcy,  at  Athens,  Alabama,  wrote  to 


2  Annual  Cyclopedia  1867,  pp.  17-18. 

3  Annual  Cyclopedia  1867,  pp.  27-29 ;  "Correspondence  Relative  to  Recon- 
struction," in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  1U,  pp.  117  ff.,  (40  Cong.,  1  Sess.)  ;  General  Orders 
No.  59  in  Andrew  Johnson  Papers,  CXIX,  16788  (Library  of  Congress). 

4  See  "Affidavits  of  Dischai'ge  from  Employment  in  Alabama  for  Voting"  in 
House  Mis.  Doc.  Ill,  vol.  2,  (40  Cong.,  2  Sess.),  pp.  1-47  for  statements  of 
negroes,  signed  with  crosses,  that  they  had  been  discharged  for  siding  with 
the  radicals. 

5  The  vote  given  for  each  delegate,  signed  by  the  registrar,  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  superintendent  of  registration  of  each  district  can  be  found  in  vol- 
ume 23,  entitled  "Election  Returns  District  of  Alabama"  in  the  records  of  the 
Third  District  in  the  National  Archives,  Washington.  Volume  24  gives  the 
votes  by  county  for  and  against  convention.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  regis- 
trars were  often  illiterate,  one  registrar  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Chambers, 
Coffee,  de  Kalb,  and  Madison  signing  the  papers  with  a  cross. 
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Thaddeus  Stevens  on  October  23:  "I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that 
in  the  recent  elections  in  this  State  'We  met  the  enemy  &  they  are  ours' — and 
Alabama  now  stands  redeemed  from  the  rule  of  traitors  and  rebels — "  since 
in  the  convention  there  would  be  only  one  rebel  and  five  conservatives.6  The 
opposition,  badly  defeated,  accused  Pope  of  favoritism  and  injustice;  many 
protests  were  drawn  up  and  at  least  one  of  them  reached  President  Johnson 
after  being  sent  to  his  secretary,  Col.  W.  G.  Moore.  This,  like  all  others,  al- 
luded to  the  usual  charge  of  negroes  voting  several  times  outside  their  own 
precincts,  and  to  the  general  fraud  and  unfairness  perpetrated  by  Pope's  of- 
ficials.7 But  the  radicals  had  won  their  first  skirmish  against  the  rebels;  and 
reconstruction  in  Alabama  was  to  be  handled  by  black  and  white  Republicans, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  disfranchised  class. 

The  convention  at  Montgomery,  in  the  eyes  of  these  disfranchised  whites, 
was  nothing  less  than  a  scandal  and  a  farce;  and  the  bitterly  clever  aristo- 
cratic editors  poured  the  vials  of  their  wrath  on  the  mockery  of  ignorant 
negroes  and  corrupt  whites  reconstructing  the  fundamental  law  of  their 
beloved  State.8  Pages  might  be  given  to  most  interesting  accounts  of  the 
delegates  written  by  the  conservative  editors  and  reporters  as  they  ate  out 
their  hearts  in  anger  at  the  antics  of  the  black  and  tan  convention.  Perhaps 
no  more  scathing  excoriations  could  be  written  than  those  penned  by  the  staff 
of  the  Montgomery  Mail  as  they  sat  in  the  galleries,  helpless  to  do  anything 
except  protest  in  the  most  rabid  terms.  The  following  must  suffice  to  repre- 
sent the  state  of  mind  of  these  disfranchised  citizens  of  Alabama  as  they  saw 
their  former  slaves  strutting  and  speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  convention. 
There  was 

...  a  big,  black  negro  in  Pope's  odoriferous  Convention  .  .  .  who, 
when  called  upon  to  register  his  name,  touched  the  top  of  the  pen  and 
made  a  cross  mark  something  like  the  gallows  upon  which  John  Brown 
was  hanged.  His  face  is  so  black  that  charcoal  would  make  a  distinct 
white  mark  upon  it.  The  sergeant-at-arms  has  to  wake  him  up  when 
voting  time  comes  and  tell  him  which  way  to  vote.  He  represents  one 
of  the  wealthiest  counties  in  the  State,  and  is  said  to  be  preparing  an 
elaborate  treatise  upon  Constitutional  Law  in  refutation  of  some  of 
the  abstractions  of  Puffendorf  and  Wheaton!9 


6  Thaddeus  Stevens  Papers,  X,  54533  ff  (Library  of  Congress). 

7  Johnson  Papers,  CXXVI,  18344.  In  a  long  report  to  Grant,  Pope  de- 
fended his  administration  of  the  election  against  charges  of  corruption  and 
fraudulent  voting.  He  admitted  there  was  probably  some,  for  all  elections 
were  so  characterized,  North  and  South.  Southerners  had  been  accusing  him 
of  partisanship.  To  this  he  said:  "...  the  Success  of  Reconstruction  de- 
pends upon  the  retention  of  powers  for  Several  years  by  the  political  party 
which  passed  the  Reconstruction  Acts. — But  this  opinion  is  a  platitude."  Pope 
to  Grant,  December  27,  1867,  in  Johnson  Papers,  CXXVII,  18559. 

8  According  to  one  despatch  the  personnel  of  the  convention  was  as  follows : 
18  negro  barbers,  18  white  and  black  coach  drivers,  11  valets,  8  ex-plantation 
hands,  14  Yankee  peddlers,  7  Freedmen's  Bureau  men,  5  colporteurs,  1  Tribune 
correspondent,  3  negro  preachers,  2  escaped  convicts,  and  2  Loyal  Leaguers. 
Little  wonder  that  aristocratic  Southerners  who  remembered  their  former  leg- 
islatures and  conventions  were  perturbed  at  this  result  of  their  own  disfran- 
chisement.    Fredericksburg  (Va.)  News,  December  12,  1867. 

9  Montgomery  Mail  clipped  in  the  New  Orleans  Crescent,  November  20, 
1867.  The  New  York  World,  November  11,  1867,  said:  "Of  the  African 
delegates,  one-half  could  not  write  their  names,  but  made  their  marks." 
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In  fairness  to  these  bitter,  disgruntled  rebels  it  should  be  added  that  the 
conservative  papers  of  the  North  were  just  as  critical  of  the  members  of  this, 
the  first  reconstruction  convention.  The  following  despatch  to  the  New  York 
World  will  indicate  that  northern  reporters  could  be  just  as  sarcastic: 

It  was,  beyond  doubt  as  bad  a  conclave  as  ever  misrepresented  a 
people  or  forged  the  name  of  a  deliberative  body.  In  my  first  report 
several  of  its  members  were  set  down  as  unknown.  This  was  an  in- 
accuracy. They  were,  as  appeared  afterward,  known  and  most  un- 
favourably. One  starved  a  negro  to  death.  Another  robbed  a  bawd. 
A  third  bilked  his  landlord,  as  that  landlord  told  me  with  effusion, 
though  the  bill  was  afterwards,  to  spare  scandal,  paid  by  a  contribu- 
tion from  the  party  of  moral  ideas.  A  fourth  hired  negroes  and  cheated 
both  Ethiopia  and  the  excise  by  retailing  untaxed  whiskey  at  enorm- 
ous rates.  A  fifth  is  charged  with  having  the  blood  of  twenty  men, 
shot  from  behind,  upon  his  hands.  And  a  sixth  turns  out  to  have 
been  a  most  accomplished  Jeremy  Diddler  in  two  Southern  States. 
One  is  appalled  at  the  magnificent  rascality  of  this  first  of  the  Recon- 
struction Conventions,  taken  as  a  whole.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
Northern  people — and  they  are  not  to  blame  for  it — cannot  believe 
these  relations.  They  are  apt  to  imagine  them  rather  the  offspring 
of  bright  fancy  than  the  records  of  sober  facts.  ...  If  I,  who  write, 
had  never  come  South  neither  could  I  have  believed  in  things  that, 
when  told,  so  strain  human  credulity.  But  seeing  is  believing.  Hear- 
ing a  man  is  good  evidence  as  to  his  words;  and,  having  both  seen  and 
heard  this  lately  adjourned  Alabama  "Convention,"  I  am  smit  with  a 
horror  that  any  such  ineffable  fraud,  any  such  infinite  monstrosity, 
should  be  permitted  for  one  single  moment  of  time  to  theaten  by  the 
abortion  it  produces  to  have  a  share  in  ruling  us  of  the  North.10 

The  Alabama  convention  had  the  ear  of  North  and  South,  radical  and  con- 
servative, because,  since  it  was  the  first  of  the  conventions,  both  sides  were 
anxiously  waiting  to  see  how  it  would  succeed.  Unfortunately  for  radicals, 
such  a  proscriptive  spirit  characterized  its  acts  that  there  was  no  end  to  the 
ammunition  provided  for  Northern  and  Southern  opponents.  Even  radicals 
admitted  it  went  too  far,  and  attempted,  uselessly,  to  apply  the  brakes.  So 
harsh  was  the  clause  on  disfranchisement  in  the  Constitution  that  many 
staunch  friends  of  reconstruction,  North  and  South,  committed  a  complete 
volte  face  because  of  its  proscriptive  features.  The  Springfield  (Massachu- 
setts) Republican  said  that  "the  present  experiment  in  reconstruction  is  a 
failure"  and  must  be  stopped  before  it  disfranchised  ail  whites  except  a  few 
Northern  adventurers;  and  that  it  was  "in  defiiance  of  all  of  the  recognized 
principles  of  popular  government  .  .  .  "1:l  The  strongest  radical  paper  in 
Georgia,  the  Savannah  Republican,  turned  to  favoring  a  conservative  conven- 
tion to  kill  the  possibility  of  a  similar  Constitution  in  Georgia,12  while  the 
radical  Atlanta  Opinion  suddenly  turned  completely  anti-radical  in  contrast  to 
its  former  stand.13  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  seeing  the  majority  of  the 
whites  disfranchised  in  Alabama,  became,  with  breath-taking  suddenness,  a 
bitter  enemy.14     The  Times  and  the  Herald  of  New  York,  both  of  which  had 


10  Clipped  in  Charleston  Mercury,  December  20,  1867. 

11  Clipped  in  the  Savannah  Republican,  November  28,  1867. 

12  December  9,  1867. 

13  Atlanta  Opinion  clipped  in  Savannah  Republican,  December  4,  1867. 

14  New  York  Evening  Post  clipped  in  Atlanta  Daily  Intelligencer,  Decem- 
ber 17,  1867. 
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already  broken  from  radical  ranks,  were  also  infuriated  at  the  pi'oscriptive 
clauses  in  the  new  Constitution.  Even  the  Chicago  Tribune  said  it  was  "vin- 
dictive and  revengeful"  and  that  the  "time  for  vengeful  and  vindictive  legis- 
lation is  past."1"' 

With  some  of  the  powerful  Northern  papers  leading  the  war  in  denouncing 
the  disfranchising  clauses  in  the  Alabama  constitution,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  rancorous  criticism  emerging  from  Southern  sources.  Their  op- 
position centered  around  the  fact  that  the  widespread  disabling  of  whites  was 
largely  due  to  Northern  carpet-baggers,  for,  as  both  the  Atlanta  Daily  In- 
telligencer and  the  Montgomery  Mail  believed,  the  negroes  did  not  wish  to 
disfranchise  the  writes  and  said  so  in  their  campaign  speeches;  but  under  the 
wing  of  Northern  men,  they  now  demanded  severe  restrictions.  The  Mail 
warned  the  negroes  that  "whatever  privations  and  sufferings  may  befall  them 
hereafter  in  that  contest  in  which  the  white  race  will  cleave  its  way  to  that 
power  from  which  it  is  so  iniquitously  pushed  aside,  will  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  white  and  negro  Republicans  of  the  so-called  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion have  broken  plighted  faith,  and  endeavored  to  involve  a  whole  race  in 
the  crime  of  perjury  in  order  to  secure  public  offices  and  State  spoil."16  The 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Daily  Intelligencer  predicted  the  same  result  in  Georgia 
from  the  machinations  of  "vile  white  adventurers"  and  "radical  emissaries 
in  our  midst.  .  .  .  "17  The  Montgomery  Mail,  as  usual,  allowed  its  indignation 
to  get  the  best  of  it  in  discussing  the  weaning  of  negroes  over  to  the  policy 
of  disfranchising  most  of  the  whites: 

The  Coon,  of  Dallas,  (late  of  Iowa)  .  .  .  harangued  the  Convention 
in  a  long  string  of  ungrammatical  and  unmeaning  expletives.  He 
got  on  a  terrible  rampage.  He  said  it  would  never  do  to  allow 
"rebels"  an  equal  chance  with  the  "trooly  loil"  in  Alabama.  The 
negroes,  he  contended,  well  knew  that  if  such  was  the  case,  they  would 
go  by  the  board.  He  wanted  "rebels"  disfranchised  and  proscribed 
— the  success  of  the  Radicals  depended  on  this,  and  the  offices  would 
be  then  secured  to  the  "trooly  loil,"  like  himself.  He  continued  to 
some  length,  and  abused  everybody,  except  the  negroes  and  the  white 
office-holders.  The  Convention  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  he 
finally  subsided. 

The  Menagerie  had  a  jolly  time,  yesterday,  debating  whether  white 
men  should  be  disfranchised  or  whether  the  Congressional  plan  should 
be  adhered  to.  .  .  .     The  negro  barber  from  Mobile  then  read  a  very 
impudent  speech,  written  by  GRIFFIN,  probably,  for  which  both  of 
them  ought  to  have  thirty-nine  lashes  on  the  bare  back.     The  nigger 
fellow  wanted   all   editors   who   oppose   reconstruction   disfranchised. 
SWAYNE  put  him  up  to  that!     A  carpet-bag  Bureau  man,  named 
GARDNER,  from  Maine,  then  spoke  a  piece,  a  rehash  of  all  the  abuse 
of  the  Southern  people  which  he  had  gleaned  from  FORNEY'S  paper. 
Neither  report  suited  him.     He  wanted  to  disfranchise  every  man  who 
didn't  think  as  he  did.18 
What  was  the  convention  doing  about  the  franchise,  to  exercise  conserva- 
tive  editors   in   such   fashion?     An   ex-Union   army  officer,    General   Dustan, 
offered  resolutions  not  to  proscribe  any  more  than  necessaiy,  but  this  received 


^  November  13,  1867. 

16  Clipped  by  Atlanta  Daily  Intelligencer,  November  26,  1867. 

17  November  26,  1867. 

18  Clipped  in  Atlanta  Daily  Intelligencer,  November  23,  1867,  and  in  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial,  November  20,  1867. 
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no  hearing;  an  attempt  to  persuade  the  convention  not  to  disfranchise  beyond 
the  requirements  of  the  military  bill  also  failed.19  Finally  the  committee  on 
the  elective  franchise  reported  on  November  11.-°  The  majority  report 
wished  to  disfranchise  four  classes  of  persons:  (1)  those  who  had  violated 
the  laws  of  war;  (2)  those  who  had  been  convicted  of  treason;  (3)  those  who, 
being  registered,  would  refuse  to  vote  either  for  or  against  the  Constitution; 
and  (4)  those  who  would  refuse  to  accept  an  oath  whereby  they  swore  that 
they  believed  in  the  equality  of  all  men,  black  and  white.  The  minority  re- 
port would  disable  only  those  who  violated  the  laws  of  war  and  those  who 
were  affected  by  the  proposed  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Next  day  an  amend- 
ment was  offered  which  read  that  no  one  could  vote  until  1875  who  had  ever 
held  a  military  office  above  the  rank  of  captain  (and  then  joined  the  rebel- 
lion), who  had  ever  sat  in  any  legislature  (and  then  joined  the  rebellion), 
who  had  ever  filled  any  office  under  any  government  opposed  to  the  United 
States,  who  had  voted  for  or  against  any  ordinance  of  secession,  who  had 
abused  citizens  of  Alabama  who  were  friends  of  the  Union,  or  who  had  mis- 
treated prisoners  of  war.  The  author  gave  as  his  reasons  for  demanding  this 
provision  that  unless  a  sweeping  clause  of  disfranchisement  was  adopted,  the 
rebels  would  very  soon  gain  entire  control  of  the  State  government,  and  that 
Union  men  demanded  the  exclusion  of  the  leading  rebels  from  the  suffrage,  at 
least  until  1875.21  Lee,  a  negro,  said  he  advocated  the  minority  report  be- 
cause it  gave  to  the  blacks  equal  rights — which  were  all  they  could  ask  for. 
"To  ask  for  more,"  he  said,  "would  be  wrong  and  unjust.  I  have  no  desire 
to  take  away  any  of  the  rights  of  the  white  man;  all  I  want  is  equal  rights 
in  the  court  house  and  equal  rights  when  I  go  to  vote.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  charity  and  moderation  should  characterize  the  actions  of  us  all."22 
But  the  whites  were  more  vindictive  than  this  negro.23  E.  Woolsey  Peck,  the 
President  of  the  convention,  favored  the  majority  report  because  "this  con- 
vention has  the  right  to  disfranchise  and  proscribe.  The  success  and  salva- 
tion of  the  Radical  party,  I  assert,  depends  upon  the  passage  by  this  conven- 
tion of  the  disfranchising  clauses  of  the  majority  report.  .  .  .  The  great 
object  which  ought  to  govern  the  action  of  the  convention  is  to  keep  the  State 
out  of  the  control  of  disloyal  men.  ...  In  my  poor  judgment,  under  this 
oath,  the  Republican  party  would  gain  two  votes  where  their  enemies  would 
get  one."24  It  is  evident  that  the  whites,  who  were  piloting  the  majority 
report  through,  were  looking  to  the  party  purpose.25 


19  Anmtal  Cyclopeaddia  1867,  p.  31. 

20  Majority  and  minority  reports  are  in  ibid.,  and  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Alabama  Convention  of  1867,  pp.  30-35. 

21  Annual  Cyclopaedia  1867,  p.  31. 

22  Ibid. 

23  Cf.  M.  Brainard,  delegate  to  the  convention,  who  asked  Sherman  if  they 
might  dare  to  disfranchise  men  not  disfranchised  in  the  reconstruction  acts, 
and  if  the  convention  might  go  as  far  as  it  liked  in  the  matter.  Brainard  to 
Sherman,  October  16,  1867,  in  John  Sherman  Papers,  CXXIII,  28326  (Library 
of  Congress). 

24  Annual  Cyclopaedia  1867,  pp.  32-3. 

25  Cf.  National  Intelligencer,  February  21,  1868:  "The  Alabama  constitu- 
tion was  intended  to  fix  unchangeably  the  political  power  of  Alabama  in  the 
hands  of  the  negroes  and  their  new  masters  and  slave-drivers,  and  to  compass 
the  ruin  and  degradation  of  the  white  race." 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  estimated  that  the  report  would  probably 
disfranchise  40,000  whites,  2,i  the  members  of  the  committee  considered  the 
provisions  very  generous:  "It  must  be  apparent  to  all  [they  said],  after 
weighing  the  above  provisions,  that  a  majority  of  the  committee  are  disposed 
to  be  as  magnanimous  toward  the  late  enemies  of  the  nation,  as  is  consistent 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  the  safety  of  its  loyal  citi- 
zens. The  only  question  is,  whether  we  have  not  been  too  liberal."  In  defense 
of  the  third  clause  which  would  disable  all  who  refused  to  vote  on  the  Con- 
stitution, they  said  they  wished  to  prevent  its  defeat  by  opponents  absenting 
themselves  from  the  polls.  "We  do  not  demand  that  all  shall  vote  for  the 
Constitution,  but  simply  that  they  shall  vote  either  for  or  against  it."  If 
persons  who  tried  to  defeat  reconstruction  by  refusing  to  vote  should  be  dis- 
franchised, it  would  be  just  and  proper.  Regarding  the  fourth  clause  which 
all  conservatives  considered  so  monstrous  because  it  made  a  voter  agree 
beforehand  that  he  considered  negroes  equal  to  white  men,  their  defense  was: 
"In  restoring  to  them  [rebels]  the  elective  franchise,  and  drawing  the  veil  of 
oblivion  over  the  past,  we  simply  demand  a  moderate  guarantee  for  the  poli- 
tical and  personal  safety  of  other  less  fortunate  citizens."27  After  many 
days  of  debating  and  amending,28  the  majority  report  was  pushed  through 
largely  in  its  original  form  on  November  21,  amidst  a  wail  off  anger  and  an 
outburst  of  criticism  on  the  part  of  conservatives  all  over  the  country.  As 
finally  passed,  Article  VII  of  the  new  Constitution  disfranchised  all  who  had 
broken  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare  in  the  late  rebellion  by  cruel  treatment 
of  any  Union  soldier,  and  all  who  were  disabled  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment and  the  reconstruction  acts — although  the  general  assembly  might  re- 
move these  restrictions.  Besides  these  severities,  an  oath  was  imposed  on  all 
persons  before  registering,  the  important  part  reading  as  follows: 

I  am  not  excluded  from  registering  by  any  clauses  in  Section  3, 
Article  7,  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Alabama;  ...  I  will 
never  countenance  or  aid  in  the  secession  of  this  State  from  the  United 
States;  ...  I  accept  the  civil  and  political  equality  of  all  men,  and 
agree  not  to  attempt  to  deprive  any  person  or  persons,  on  account  of 
race,  color  or  previous  condition,  of  any  political  or  civil  right,  priv- 
ilege or  immunity  enjoyed  by  any  other  class  of  men.  .  .  .  29 

There  was  also  a  strict  oath  of  office  included  as  Article  XV  which  required 
all  civil,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  officers  of  the  State  to  swear  they 
were  disfranchised  neither  by  the  Constitution  of  Alabama,  nor  by  the  laws 
or  Constitution  of  the  United  States.30 

The  almost  universal  indignation  among  moderates  against  such  disfran- 
chisement can  be  easily  understood,  for  even  now,  after  the  passions  of  the 
reconstruction  period  have  cooled,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  at  least  two  of  the 
provisions  were  iniquitous.  But  granted  that  the  purpose  was  to  establish 
radical-negro  supremacy  and  to  isolate  the  intelligence  of  the  State,  it  must 
be   admitted  that  the   convention  followed   the   policy   of   "thorough."     It   is 


26  Annual  Cyclopaedia  1867,  p.  35,  and  Chicago  Times,  November  23,  1867. 

27  Journal  of  the  Alabama  Convention  of  1867,  pp.  31-34. 

28  Ibid.,  pp.  42-55  and  81-101  for  the  numerous  amendments  offered. 

29  The  Constitution  was  printed  as  Sen.  Mis.  Doc.  32,  (40  Cong.,  2  Sess.). 

30  For  debate  on  the  oath  of  office  see  Journal  of  the  Alabama  Convention  of 
1867,  pp.  206-212. 
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hard  to  imagine  a  more  efficient  means  of  eliminating  a  certain  class  of  un- 
desirables from  the  polls  than  to  ferret  out  their  private  beliefs  and  feelings 
— as  the  oath  did — since  a  voter  had  to  swear  that  he  believed  negro  equality 
was  morally  right.31  The  only  danger  was  that,  because  it  was  a  matter  of 
conscience,  many  might  see  fit  to  commit  perjury  by  swearing  they  believed 
what  they  did  not.  It  was  undoubtedly  tyrannical — so  much  so,  that  the 
Chicago  Times  suggested  adding  the  Apostles'  Creed  at  the  end  of  the  oath, 
since  a  voter  must  swear  to  almost  everything  else.3-  J.  L.  M.  Curry  wrote 
Edward  McPherson  from  Marion,  Alabama,  that  the  people  were  bankrupt. 
"In  addition  to  our  poverty,  a  negro  government  is  forced  upon  us — Under 
the  Alabama  Constitution,  no  conscientious  white  man  can  vote — I  am  'look- 
ing out'  for  a  home  elsewhere — &  prefer  to  go  North  of  the  line  &  get  out  of 
Niggerdom."33  The  Richmond  Enquirer  and  Examiner  thought  the  whole 
Constitution  a  crime  against  society  and  feared  for  Southern  civilization  if 
such  wholesale  disfranchisement  were  perpetrated  in  the  other  Southern 
States.     The  editor's  strong  words  can  be  partially  understood: 

The  insufferable  stench  of  the  negro  Convention  at  Montgomery, 
has  proved  too  much  for  even  the  strong  stomach  of  General  Pope.  .  .  . 
He  has  pronounced  the  Alabama  Convention  a  nuisance  and  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  reconstruction.  .  .  .  The  monstrous,  open  and  hideous 
crimes  of  the  Mongrel  Convention  .  .  .  have  alarmed  the  Radicals  and 
the  military  bully  who  convened  that  body  is  now  anxious  to  throttle 
it.  But  these  loathsome  monuments  of  Radical  malignancy,  these 
deliberate  conspiracies  to  Africanize  ten  States  and  put  the  foot  of 
the  negro  upon  the  neck  of  the  white  man,  will  work  the  ruin  of  their 
inventors.  .  .  .  The  gorillas  at  Montgomery  howl  with  rage  at  the 
attempt  of  the  disgusted  Pope  to  break  up  their  carnival,  and  their 
war  upon  the  white  race  is  fast  making  the  Northern  people  converts 
to  the  extreme  doctrines  of  Brick  Pomeroy.  .  .  .  34 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  lately  a  radical  organ,  scored  the  Alabama 
Constitution  because  of  its  disfranchisement  which  would  force  everyone  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  radical  party  before  he  could  vote.     It  continued: 

We  have  heard  of  a  great  many  tests  as  qualifications  for  the  fran- 
chise,— property  .  .  .  educational  .  .  .  religious  .  .  . — but  it  has  never 
before  been  required  that  a  man  should  take  an  oath  to  his  belief 
in  the  political  capacity  of  others  before  he  should  enfranchise  him- 
self. .  .  .  Carry  out  this  test  and  we  shall  next  hear  of  conventions 
that  require  subscription  to  the  Chicago  platform,  or  the  Philadelphia 
platform,  or  the  Baltimore  platform,  or  some  other  shibboleth  of  a 
party  creed.  Parties,  in  fact,  will  soon  come  to  disfranchise  each 
other,  as  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  parties  often  do,  till  political  con- 
tests are  no  longer  a  struggle  of  votes  but  a  struggle  of  force.35. 


31  Cf.  the  bitter  denunciation  of  this  clause  by  the  Charleston  Mercury,  De- 
cember 18,  1867. 

32  November  23,  1867. 

33  Curry  to  McPherson,  January  2,  1868,  in  Edward  McPherson  Papers,  X, 
70737  (Library  of  Congress). 

34  December  5,  1867.  The  same  paper  of  even  date  says  a  colored  delegate 
drew  up  and  offered  an  ordinance  to  divorce  all  the  wives  of  rebels  in  Ala- 
bama. It  added  that  "all  children  begotten  of  such  marriage,  between  the 
11th  day  of  January,  1861,  and  the  21st  day  of  July,  1865,  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  bastards."     He  was  declared  out  of  order. 

35  December  12,  1867 ;  also  clipped  in  Atlanta  Daily  Intelligencer,  Decem- 
ber 17,  1867. 
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The  New  York  World  asked  whether  "General  POPE'S  Convention  sup- 
pose they  [whites]  will  swear  to  a  lie?  ...  It  would  have  been  more  manly 
and  decent  to  disfranchise  them  outright,  than  to  offer  this  insulting  option 
between  perjured  hypocrisy  and  the  elective  franchise."36  Rumors  arose  that 
the  radicals  at  Washington,  warned  by  the  tremendous  tidal  wave  against 
them  in  the  recent  fall  elections,  were  attempting  to  put  a  soft  pedal  on  the 
extremists  at  Montgomery.  But  in  spite  of  a  delegation  said  to  have  been 
sent  to  Washington  to  learn  the  attitude  of  the  radical  wheel  horses  at  the 
capital,  the  disfranchising  clauses  went  through.37 

Notwithstanding  the  furor,  the  Constitution  had  defenders  among  radical 
Northern  papers.  Forney  printed  in  his  Washington  Chronicle,  with  ap- 
proval, a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  Alabama  convention  who  said  that  the 
disfranchisement  was  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  Golden  Rule.38  Forney 
used  both  of  his  papers  to  praise  the  work  of  the  convention  as  "judicious, 
temperate,  statesmanlike."  It  "nobly  vindicates  the  ability,  honesty,  and 
judgment  of  its  authors.  We  wish  it  distinctly  to  be  rememered  by  the  Cop- 
perhead sectional  press  and  party  that  this  State  paper  comes  in  part  from 
the  black  brain  of  Alabama,  and  we  challenge  a  comparison  of  it  with  the 
old  Constitution  of  the  State.  .  .  .  "39  Later  he  returned  to  the  defense: 
"The  fact  is,  that  the  disfranchised  class  in  Alabama  are  very  few  in  num- 
ber, and  none  are  restrained  from  voting  under  the  constitution  who  are  not 
disfranchised  by  the  reconstruction  act  itself.  It  is  the  keepers  of  blood- 
hounds, who  used  their  dogs  to  hunt  the  white  Union  men  that  fled  from  the 
rebel  domination,  the  fiends  that  starved  our  soldiers  in  the  prison  pens  of 
the  South,  and  the  guerillas  and  murderers  of  the  unnamed  Union  men  who 
cry  out  against  the  enormity  of  depriving  them  of  the  right  to  hold  office."40 
He  believed  that  not  more  than  3,000  were  disfranchised.  Horace  Greeley 
also  justified  the  Alabama  Constitution  because  rebels  who  did  not  accept 
the  equality  of  all  men  should  not  have  the  right  to  vote.  Had  not  Congress 
decided  that  negroes  were  equal  to  whites?  In  short,  he  felt,  "The  power  of 
the  Rebel  whites  must  be  limited,  in  order  to  emancipate  the  blacks."41  The 
Chicago  Tribune  believed  that  moderation  had  characterized  the  convention. 
"The  constitution,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  is  most  liberal  to  the 
rebel  classes.  It  neither  confiscates  nor  disfranchises.  It  ignores  the  bloody 
and  oppressive  past  ...  it  is  in  all  respects  superior  to  the  constitution  of 
Illinois;  .  .  .  What  is  good  enough  for  Illinois  is  good  enough  for  Alabama." 
The  rebels,  it  concluded,  "are  very  cheaply  let  off."42 

There  was  as  yet  one  hope  for  the  disfranchised:  they  might  defeat  the 
Constitution  and  retain  military  rule.  To  this  goal  they  at  once  began  to 
direct  all  their  efforts.     The  rebel  papers  called  upon  all  good  men,  disabled 


a«  December  13,  1867. 

37  Atlanta  Daily  Intelligencer,  November  16  and  20,  1867. 

38  Letter  of  "J.  C.  K."  in  Washington  Chronicle,  clipped  by  Philadelphia 
Press,  February  21,  1868. 

39  Philadelphia  Press,  December  11,  1867.     Forney  controlled  both  the  Wash- 
ington Chronicle  and  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

40  Ibid.,  March  19,  1868. 

41  New  York  Tribune,  December  14,  1867. 

42  November  22,  December  10  an  12,  1867. 
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or  not,  to  organize  clubs,  to  make  speeches,  and  to  secure  votes  against  the 
abomination.43  One  of  the  leaders  was  John  Forsyth,  editor  of  the  Mobile 
Advertiser  and  Register,  who,  in  a  typical  appeal,  said:  ".  .  .  citizens  of 
Alabama,  we  must  never  yield  to  these  wrongs  and  insults.  .  .  .  We  must 
fight  against  it  with  the  unshrinking  will  of  true  men.  ...  It  has  come  to 
this  at  last  that  we  must  contend  for  life  itself.  .  .  ."44  He  appealed  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  aid  in  the  contest  in  a  letter  filled  with  the  greatest  indigna- 
tion at  what  he  called  "the  infamous  so-called  Constitution  framed  by  ignorant 
negroes  &  strangers  &  renegades."     He  continued: 

I  need  not  tell  you  what  that  Constitution  is,  nor  what  will  be  its 
baleful  consequences.  It  simply  Africanizes  Alabama  to  an  extent 
far  in  advance  of  the  utmost  vigor  of  the  Reconstruction  Acts.  After 
divers  special  sweeping  clauses  of  disfranchisement,  it  denies  the 
ballot  to  every  white  man  who  will  not  swear  to  refrain  forever,  from 
disturbing  or  opposing  an  organic  law  that  makes  him  &  his  children 
the  political  vassals  of  negroes.  ...  In  the  name  of  my  fellow  Citi- 
zens &  fellow  Sufferers,  I  implore  your  aid  in  this  good  work.  .  .  . 

The  holder  of  your  Executve  pardon,  once  thought  worthy  to  rep- 
resent the  Govnmt  of  the  U.  States  at  home  &  abroad,  in  responsible 
trusts;  my  father,  for  thirty  years  a  faithful  servant  of  that  govern- 
ment, &  my  grandfather  an  officer  in  the  first  revolution,  serving  in 
the  military  family  of  Gen  Washington,  I  am,  under  Gen  Pope's  in- 
terpretation &  administration  of  the  law  of  Registration,  a  disfran- 
chised man.  I  cannot,  therefore,  as  I  would,  sign  myself  your  fellow 
Citizen  in  the  bonds  of  a  Common  Constitution,  but  do  subscribe  my- 
self, with  the  highest  respect  for  your  steady  and  able  Championship 
of  the  cause  of  free  government,  &  with  gratitude  for  your  splendid 
public  services  to  your  country 

Your  friend  &  Fellow  American 

John  Forsyth.45 

Under  the  reconstruction  laws  a  Constitution  must  be  accepted  by  a  major- 
ity of  those  registered  rather  than  by  a  majority  of  those  voting.  This  gave  the 
opposition  its  chance.  The  cue  was  to  defeat  ratification  by  persuading  as 
many  enfranchised  whites  as  possible  to  stay  away  from  the  polls  and  thus 
to  win  the  election  by  default.  It  will  be  remembered  that  President  Peck 
of  the  convention  had  been  afraid  of  these  very  tactics,  and  had  favored  dis- 
franchising anyone  who  should  refuse  to  vote.  And  so  sufficient  electors  were 
persuaded  to  remain  at  home  to  defeat  the  instrument  (by  8114  out  of  155,945 
registered  voters),46  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  radicals  and  to  the  delight 


43  In  some  fashion  or  other  an  official  protest  was  secured  from  the  Union 
League  of  Montgomery  against  the  Constitution  for  "disfranchising  and  pro- 
scribing a  large  portion  of  the  most  intelligent  and  law-abiding  citizens  of 
Alabama,  and  characterized  in  every  feature  by  a  fiendish  motive  of  revenge 
and  hatred  .  .  ."  The  League  resolved  it  was  "an  infamous  fraud"  and  if 
ratified  inevitably  would  result  "in  the  debasement  of  the  white  race,  and 
destruction  of  the  black."  All  colored  men  were  called  upon  to  organize  in 
order  to  defeat  it.  The  thirteen  conservative  members  of  the  convention 
published  an  address  to  the  people  of  Alabama  protesting  against  all  features 
of  the  Constitution,  especially  the  proscription,  and  advising  its  defeat. 
Atlanta  Daily  Intelligencer,  December  15,  1867. 

44  Clipped  in  Richmond  Enquirer  and  Examiner,  December  30,  1867. 

45  John  Forsyth  to  Johnson,  December  12,  1867,  in  Johnson  Papers,  CXXVI, 
18351. 

46  For  figures  see  Report  of  Meade  to  Grant,  March  23,  1868,  in  House 
Ex.  Doc.  238,  vol.  15,  (40  Cong.,  2  Sess.). 
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of  the  rebels  and  conservatives.  It  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  radicals,  for 
Alabama  was  the  first  state  to  attempt  to  reconstruct.  They  could  not  gain- 
say that  the  figures  were  against  them,  but  they  did  immediately  charge  that 
the  disfranchised  had  intimidated  negroes  at  the  polls  with  threats  of  dis- 
charge from  their  jobs.  General  Meade,  then  in  charge  of  the  District,  wrote 
to  Grant  that  he  was  "satisfied  the  constitution  was  lost  on  its  merits,"  and 
suggested  a  modification  of  the  objectionable  clauses,  as  well  as  a  change  in 
the  reconstruction  law  so  that  a  majority  of  those  voting  could  ratify.47  So 
enraged  were  the  radicals  that  an  investigation  was  started  to  find  proof  of 
intimidation  of  negroes  by  disfranchised  whites.48  Enough  proof  of  this  was 
found  to  justify  the  radicals  at  Washington  in  demanding  that  the  Constitu- 
tion be  foisted  upon  Alabama  whether  ratified  legally  or  not.  Radicals  were 
convinced  by  their  henchmen  in  Alabama  that  disabled  rebels  had  been  re- 
sponsible. Oscar  M.  Waring,  principal  of  the  Freedman's  School  at  Florence, 
Alabama,  and  N.  H.  Rice  of  the  same  town  assured  Senator  Charles  Sumner 
that  the  defeat  was  due  to  rebel  machination.49  Forney  came  to  the  rescue 
and  charged  that  "Most  of  them  [rebels]  had  been  pardoned  by  Andrew 
Johnson  for  the  express  purpose  of  arming  them  with  new  power  to  restore 
treason  in  their  own  State."50  He  was  certain  that  the  same  men  who  took 
Alabama  out  of  the  Union  in  1861  were  the  ones  who  moved  in  a  solid  column 
in  1868  to  defeat  the  new  Constitution.  The  New  York  Independent  thought 
the  rebel  victory  "shows  that  now,  as  during  the  war,  throughout  the  whole 
South,  the  negroes  are  the  only  friends,  and  the  whites  are  the  only  enemies, 
of  the  Republic"  and  that  if  Alabama  entered  the  Union  before  the  next 
Presidential  election  it  ought  to  be  represented  by  negroes.51 

The  action  of  the  whites,  disfranchised  and  otherwise,  in  defeating  the  Con- 
stitution on  the  terms  granted  by  Congress,  placed  the  radicals  in  that  body 
in  a  ticklish  position.  As  the  New  York  Nation  said:  "The  majority  in 
Congress  have  been  for  some  time  writhing  under  the  delay  in  reconstruction 
from  the  consciousness  that  the  party  was  suffering  from  it,  and  that  if  it 
were  protracted  much  longer  it  would  endanger  the  Presidential  election."52 
Yet  the  better  type  of  Northern  radicals  saw  that  the  conservatives  of  the 
State  had  acted  within  their  rights.  The  Springfield  Republican  declared: 
"The  Conservative  party  stayed  away  on  the  terms  of  Congress;  and  for 
Congress  now  to  'recede'  from  those  terms,  and,  having  trapped  them  into  not 
voting,  to  declare  the  elecion  void,  would  be  simple  fraud,  unworthy  of  a  leg- 
islature. .  .  .  "53 

Congress  at  first  dealt  with  a  bill  to  place  the  State  under  a  radical  pro- 
visional government  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  so-called  rebel-Johnson  gov- 
ernment which  was  still  holding  on.54     In  fact,  it  was  the  continuance  of  the 


47  Cipher  telegram,  Meade  to  Grant,  from  Atlanta,  March  9,  1868,  in  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  House  Ex.  Doc.  1,  part  1,  p.  97,  (40  Cong.,  3  Sess.). 

48  For  evidence  taken  from  soldiers,  registrars,  judges  of  election,  and  other 
officers  see  House  Ex.  Doc.  303,  vol.  19,  (40  Cong.,  2  Sess.). 

49  Sumner  Papers,  CLV,  129,  131   (Widener  Library,  Harvard  University), 
so  Philadelphia  Press,  February  12,  1868. 

51  Clipped  in  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  February  29,  1868. 

52  February  20,  1868;  see  also  February  13. 

53  Clipped  by  National  Intelligencer,  February  24,  1868. 

54  "Occasional"  (J.  W.  Forney)  in  Philadelphia  Press,  March  26,  1868. 
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Johnson  government  in  office  that  caused  the  greatest  protest  from  Alabama 
radicals  who  wanted  jobs.  The  charge  that  the  State  was  still  in  the  hands 
of  "traitors"  and  "rebels"  was  frequently  made;  one  local  radical  informed 
Benjamin  Butler  that  "Every  office  is  filled  by  men  whose  only  recommenda- 
sion  consists  in  thier  [sic]  services  in  the  Rebellion  and  the  patronage  of  every 
officer  &  office  was  used  to  the  fullest  extent  to  defeat  our  Constitution  here 
in  Alabama."55 

Finally,  late  in  March,  John  F.  Farnsworth  of  Illinois  introduced  a  bill  to 
admit  Alabama  in  spite  of  the  defeat  of  its  Constitution.  His  argument  for 
accepting  the  State  was: 

If  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  rebels  had  come  to  the  polls  and  voted 
against  the  constitution  at  that  election  we  should  have  been  bound 
by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  if  we  approved  the  constitution,  to  admit 
the  State.  .  .  .  And  does  it  not  seem  strange,  is  it  not  preposterous, 
that  we  should  refuse  to  admit  Alabama  as  a  State  or  accord  her 
representation  in  Congress  because  a  few  thousand  rebels  did  not 
come  up  and  vote  against  this  constitution?56 

He  said  that  he  had  proof  of  intimidation  of  negroes  in  the  election.  Wil- 
liam D.  Kelley  of  Pennsylvania  said  that  admission  would  not  violate  the 
previous  law.57  Michael  C.  Kerr  attacked  the  test-oath  and  other  disfran- 
chising provisions  in  the  Alabama  Constitution  as  "mean-spirited,  detestable, 
retrospective,  expurgatory.  .  .  ."58  After  some  important  changes  the  bill 
passed  the  House,  but  the  Senate  never  acted  upon  it. 

The  debate  indicated  that  the  majority  would  be  willing  to  admit  the  State, 
disfranchisements  and  all;  hence  it  was  included  in  the  omnibus  bill  of  June 
25,  1868,  which  also  admitted  six  other  reconstructed  States.  The  wishes  of 
a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  were  thus  overriden  and  the  new  radi- 
cal government  was  confronted  with  the  problem  of  controlling  a  State,  most 
of  whose  population  gave  it  no  support.  One  of  the  major  problems  it  faced 
was  of  the  radicals'  own  making,  namely — the  disfranchised  condition  of  a 
large  mass  of  the  white  population. 

Superficially,  it  might  be  expected  that,  since  the  new  radical  regime  owed 
its  very  existence  to  the  severe  disfranchisements  written  into  the  State  Con- 
stitution, this  situation  would  be  the  very  last  that  the  new  rulers  would  be 
willing  to  change.  It  is  a  strange  commentary,  however,  upon  the  recon- 
structed governments  of  most  of  the  States,  that  usually  one  of  their  first 
acts  was  either  to  remove  entirely  the  disqualifications  on  secessionists  or 
else  materially  to  soften  the  restrictions.  On  the  surface,  the  reason  for  such 
action  would  be  difficult  to  perceive — especially  since  the  introduction  of  the 
disabled  element  to  State  politics  might  well  mean  the  end  of  the  radical 
regime.  Usually  the  negro  members  of  the  State  governments  wished,  out  of 
the  kindness  of  their  hearts,  to  re-enfranchise  their  former  masters.  Often, 
as  in  Alabama,  it  was  a  case  of  the  radical  government  feeling  itself  so 
strongly  and  securely  entrenched  that  it  was  willing  to  prove  its  strength  by 


55  M.   Brainard,  of  Montgomery,  March   23,   1868,  to   Butler  in   Benjamin 
Butler  Papers  (Library  of  Congress). 

56  Congressional  Globe,  March  26,  1868,  pp.  2137-8. 

57  Ibid.,  pp.  2139-41. 

s&Ibid.,  March  28,  1868,  pp.  2196-7. 
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exercising  magnanimity.  Then,  too,  the  abominations  of  radical  rule  and  the 
splitting  of  the  governing  party  into  factions  over  spoils  usually  aided  the 
disfranchised  group;  for,  it  was  thought  that  if  rebels  were  released  from 
their  disfranchised  status  by  radicals,  they  would,  in  gratitude,  enter  the 
radical  party.  Finally,  there  was  the  need  for  men  who  could  hold  office, 
since  even  many  good  Republicans  were  often,  due  to  some  technicality,  unable 
to  qualify  for  State  positions.  Whatever  the  reason  or  reasons,  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  Governor  William  H.  Smith,  in  his  first  message  to  the 
newly-organized  Alabama  legislature,  recommended  removal  of  all  disabilities 
in  the  State.59  In  short,  a  law  was  passed  in  1868  which  gradually  removed 
all  the  disabilities  imposed  by  the  State  Constitution.60  This  act,  strangely 
enough,  was  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  pride  by  radicals  themselves;  the 
statement  of  Samuel  F.  Rice,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court 
and  during  reconstruction,  a  Republican,  is  typical.  The  Alabama  legislature, 
in  its  first  session,  he  boasted,  "removed  every  particle  of  proscription  and 
disfranchisement  that  there  was  in  the  State  Constitution."61  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  Alabama  radicals,  once  elected  to  Congress,  ardently 
supported  all  measures  for  general  amnesty  from  the  disfranchisements 
under  the  national  law.  Their  statements  to  the  Ku  Klux  Committee  are 
legion  that  all  disfranchisement,  State  and  national,  was  a  dire  mistake  which 
was  acting  as  a  fearful  handicap  to  the  Republican  party.62 

Such  an  ending  to  the  story  of  disfranchisement  in  Alabama  cannot  but  be 
of  interest  to  the  student  of  reconstruction.  Probably  no  policy  fails  more 
miserably  than  the  policy  whose  beneficiaries  turn  to  rend  it.  The  complete 
and  sudden  break-down  of  disfranchisement  in  this,  a  State  whose  disabling 
clauses  were  a  by-word  for  unnecessary  severity  and  vindictiveness,  is  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  impossibility  of  ultimate  radical  success  in  the  hope  of 
making  Alabama  a  Republican  State.  Alabama  would  suffer  from  negro- 
radical  rule  for  some  time,  but  the  conservative-Democratic  group  had  been 
presented,  gratis,  with  all  they  needed  finally  to  win  control,  namely — their 
political  privileges.  The  struggle  to  redeem  the  State  from  Republican  mis- 
rule would  be  an  uphill  fight,  but  the  radical  government  had  signed  its  death 
warrant  when  it  armed  its  enemies  with  the  franchise.  In  fine,  disfranchise- 
ment of  Alabama  rebels,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  radical  Republican 
party  in  the  State  was  a  complete  fiasco — its  own  friends  were  its  worst 
enemies. 


59  Annual  Cyclopaedia  1868,  pp.  18-19. 

60  W.  L.  Fleming,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Alabama,    (Cleveland, 
1905),  p.  749. 

61  Sen.  Report  U,  part  9,  pp.  508-9,  (42  Cong.,  2  Sess.). 

62  Ibid.,  pp.  22-3,  192,  200,  237,  390-1,  395,  411-2,  437,  455,  504-5,  508-9,  560, 
822,  1182-3,  1288-9. 
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Editor's  Foreword 

The  present  issue  of  the  Studies  marks  nine  years  of  pub- 
lication for  the  annual  journal  of  faculty  research  articles. 
That  fact  in  itself  we  consider  to  be  a  record  of  vitality  for  a 
small  college.  But  another  fact  emerges  this  year  to  point 
out  another  significant  milestone  in  the  history  of  Susque- 
hanna University. 

Through  the  vision  and  generosity  of  Dr.  Frederic  Brush, 
eminent  Pennsylvania  physician  and  author,  Susquehanna  Uni- 
versity has  been  tendered  as  his  personal  gift  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  dollars  as  an  endowment  to  institute  the  Susque- 
hanna University  Press.  By  action  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  March  7,  1944,  President  G. 
Morris  Smith  accepted  this  gift  from  Dr.  Brush  with  deep 
appreciation  for  the  added  opportunity  which  it  offers  the 
university  to  serve  cultural  interests. 

The  Articles  of  Foundation  state  that  it  shall  be  the  policy 
of  the  Press  to  publish  material  of  general  interest  concerning 
the  life  and  lore  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley  in  the  belief  that 
the  university  should  be  the  center  of  the  cultural  life  of  a 
large  community  and  should  serve  a  coterie  of  men  and  women 
interested  in  preserving  those  historical  features  which  have 
made  America  great,  as  well  as  in  nurturing  those  ideals 
which  maintain  the  greatness  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
This  policy  is  the  expressed  desire  of  Dr.  Frederic  Brush, 
founder,  whose  family  have  been  poneer-builders  in  the  north- 
ern hills  of  Pennsylvania. 

Further,  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Press  to  publish 
material  not  only  of  a  general  interest  and  in  the  field  of  belles 
lettres,  but  also  of  special  and  academic  interest  in  the  field 
of  pure,  scholarly  research. 

ARTHUR  HERMAN  WILSON 

Susquehanna  University 
Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


The  Strange  Story  of 
The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 

by  Russell  Galt 


Moslem  literature,  in  Arabic  or  Persian,  is  scarcely  known  in  America. 
Only  three  works  have  attained  any  prominence  in  this  country,  namely,  The 
Koran,  The  Arabian  Nights,  and  The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  Of  these, 
The  Koran  (the  Moslem  Scriptures)  is  the  least  known,  probably  because  its 
material  and  style  are  so  exceedingly  dull  in  English  translation.  Much 
better  known  are  certain  tales  from  The  Arabian  Nights,  whose  Ali  Baba, 
Aladdin,  and  Sinbad  the  Sailor  have  entranced  American  children  for  gener- 
ations. In  music,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  has  written  a  superb  symphonic  suite 
entitled  "Scheherazade,"  which  is  the  name  of  the  lady  who  told  the  thousand 
and  one  tales  in  The  Arabian  Nights. 

But  most  widely  known  in  America  is  The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
whose  translation  into  English  by  Edward  Fitzgerald  has  given  us  such 
quotable  lines  as: 

A  loaf  of  bread,  a  jug  of  wine,  a  book  of  verse,  and  thou 

I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 

The  rose  as  where  some  buried  Caesar  bled 

Tis  all  a  chequer  board  of  nights  and  days 
Where  destiny  with  men  for  pieces  plays 

The  moving  finger  writes,  and  having  writ  moves  on, 
Nor  all  thy  piety  nor  wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line, 
Nor  all  thy  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it. 

In  music  the  Rubaiyat  has  furnished  the  words  for  Liza  Lehmann's  beauti- 
ful cantata,  "In  a  Persian  Garden."  Best  known  from  this  cantata  are  the 
quartette,  "Come,  fill  the  cup,  and  in  the  fire  of  spring  the  winter  garment  of 
repentance  fling";  the  bass  solo,  "Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
doctor  and  saint,  and  heard  great  argument,  but  evermore  came  out  by  that 
same  door  wherein  I  went";  and  the  tenor  solo,  "Ah  moon  of  my  delight."1 

Even  in  radio  entertainment  the  Rubaiyat  has  made  its  debut.  Until  quite 
recently  a  program  from  New  York  was  broadcast  by  an  instrumental  trio 
under  the  title  of  Omar  the  Swing-maker.  It  was  a  jazz  program  in  an 
Oriental  setting,  sprinkled  with  philosophic  verses  like  those  from  the 
Rubaiyat.  But  although  the  first  three  lines  of  each  stanza  were  sober  and 
dignified,  the  fourth  line  was  burlesqued.  The  program  always  opened  with 
the  announcer  quoting  that  best-known  quatrain  from  the  Rubaiyat: 


1  In  a  Persian  Garden,  a  song  cycle  by  Liza  Lehmann,  Metzler  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  London,  1896. 
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Here  with  a  loaf  of  bread  beneath  the  bough, 
A  jug  of  wine,  a  book  of  verse,  and  thou 
Beside  me  singing  in  the  wilderness, 
And  wilderness  is  Paradise  enow. 

But  on  the  radio  program  the  last  lines  of  that  stanza  were  read: 

And  thou  beside  me  singing  in  the  wilderness, 
And  wilderness  is  Paradise — and  how! 

Thus,  Fitzgerald's  translation  of  the  Rubaiyat  has  made  the  poem  suf- 
ficiently known  in  America  to  be  burlesqued.  And  so  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
consternation  of  the  present  writer  upon  discovering,  during  residence  in  the 
Near  East,  that  the  Rubaiyat  was  almost  unknown  in  Egypt,  and  that  Omar 
Khayyam  was  a  poet  without  honor  in  the  Moslem  World. 

In  Cairo,  after  first  plunging  into  the  study  of  the  Arabic  language  and 
Islamics,  the  present  writer  was  ushered  into  its  literature.  Among  the 
authors  studied,  Omar  was  conspicuous  by  his  absence.  Inquiry  of  Egyptian 
teachers  revealed  that  Omar  Khayyam  was  only  a  minor  poet,  unworthy  of 
inclusion  with  the  major  poets  of  Islam.  Even  in  Persia  his  quatrains  have 
been  little  known  and  less  regarded  because  the  Persians  have  always  thought 
that  Omar  was  irreligious. 

Here  then  is  a  strange  situation:  an  Oriental  poet,  practically  unknown 
in  his  own  part  of  the  world,  and  discounted  by  his  own  religion,  has  become 
the  best  known  Moslem  poet  in  the  English-speaking  world!  The  explanation 
of  this  unusual  fact  can  be  found  in  the  life  of  Omar  Khayyam  and  in  the 
work  of  his  translator,  Fitzgerald. 

There  is  little  authentic  information  about  Omar  Khayyam.2  His  name 
means  Omar  the  Tent-maker,  but  his  full  name  in  Persian  indicates  that  his 
father  was  the  tent-maker.  As  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  it  seems  clear  that 
Omar  himself  was  not  a  tent-maker,  and  the  name  Khayyam  meant  no  more 
in  indicating  Omar's  vocation  than  such  names  as  Smith,  Carpenter,  Shoe- 
maker, and  Cooper  mean  today. 

He  was  born  in  Persia  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  and  seems  to 
have  held  an  office  at  the  court  of  the  Sultan  Malik  Shah.  His  contemporaries 
regarded  him  as  a  great  mathematician.  He  wrote  an  important  book  on 
algebra,  which  was  translated  into  French,  centuries  later.  He  attained  fame 
by  revising  the  calendar  for  the  Sultan,  a  revision  which  some  hold  was  as 
important  for  the  Persian  world  as  the  change  from  the  Julian  to  the 
Gregorian  calendar  was  for  the  western  world. 

His  occidental  fame  rests  on  his  poetry.  Critics  believe  that  he  did  write 
most  of  the  five  hundred  quatrains  (or  four-line  stanzas)  attributed  to  him. 
About  one  hundred  of  these  stanzas,  selected  and  translated  by  Fitzgerald, 
are  known  to  us  as  the  Rubaiyat.     This  is  an  Arabic  word  whose  root  is  the 


2  The  paucity  of  information  concerning  Omar  is  obvious  in  the  shortness 
of  the  accounts  of  his  life  as  found  in  any  standard  encyclopedia.  The  longest 
article  was  written  by  Fitzgerald  and  appears  in  the  Doubleday,  Doran  and 
Co.  edition  of  The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  pp.  XXV-XXVIII,  New  York, 
1930. 
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numeral  "four,"  so  that  the  word  ruba-eye  means  one  quatrain,  and  rubaiyat 
is  the  plural  form. 

Omar  was  a  Moslem  philosopher,  and  an  unhappy  one.  He  was  a  free- 
thinker in  a  religion  which  forbade  freedom  of  thought.  The  very  word  Islam 
means  "submission."  Quotations  from  Omar's  poetry  will  show  later  in  this 
paper  that  he  was  at  odds  with  the  fundamentals  of  the  Moslem  religion. 

So  meager  is  the  authentic  information  about  Omar  that  it  is  necessary  to 
estimate  his  character  by  his  poetry.  In  the  Rubaiyat  is  shown  the  revolt  of 
a  keen  intellect  from  the  prevailing  bigotry  and  fanaticism  of  Islam.  At 
times  there  is  the  expression  of  a  vague  pantheism,  but  all  of  Omar's  views 
of  the  power  or  intelligence  that  lies  behind  life  are  obscured  by  scepticism 
and  despondency.  There  is  an  ever-present  fear  of  death.  Cries  of  agony 
are  heard  in  almost  every  quatrain:  the  moon  he  loves  will  still  rise  and  set 
when  he  is  gone;  he  grieves  for  his  lost  youth;  and  he  seeks  forgetfulness  in 
the  revelries  of  wine. 

The  examination  of  a  number  of  typical  verses  will  disclose  their  prevail- 
ing philosophy.  Although  the  Moslem  religion  teaches  that  all  life  is  under 
the  will  of  Allah,  and  therefore  is  to  be  considered  good,  no  matter  what 
befalls,  Omar  could  not  accept  this  philosophy,  and  expatiated  on  the  futility 
of  life  in  such  stanzas  as  these: 

Come,  fill  the  cup,  and  in  the  fire  of  spring 
The  winter  garment  of  repentance  fling: 
The  bird  of  time  has  but  a  little  way  to  fly, 
And  lo,  the  bird  is  on  the  wing. 

The  worldly  hope  men  set  their  hearts  upon 
Turns  ashes — or  it  prospers,  and  anon, 
Like  snow  upon  the  desert's  dusty  face 
Lighting  a  little  hour  or  two — is  gone. 

Think  in  this  batter'd  caravanserai, 
Whose  doorways  are  alternate  night  and  day, 
How  sultan  after  sultan  with  his  pomp 
Abode  his  hour  or  two  and  went  his  way. 

I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  rose  as  where  some  buried  Caesar  bled; 
That  every  hyacinth  the  garden  wears 
Dropt  in  its  lap  from  some  once  lovely  head. 

On  the  subject  of  alcoholic  liquors,  which  were  forbidden  by  his  religion, 
he  took  an  heretical  point  of  view.  His  poem  is  full  of  verses  in  which  he 
mixes  his  wine  with  his  philosophy: 

Ah,  fill  the  cup:    what  boots  it  to  repeat 
How  time  is  slipping  underneath  our  feet; 
Unborn  tomorrow  and  dead  yesterday, 
Why  fret  about  them  if  today  be  sweet! 

You  know,  my  friends,  how  long  since  in  my  house 
For  a  new  marriage  I  did  make  carouse; 
Divorced  old  barren  reason  from  my  bed, 
And  took  the  daughter  of  the  vine  to  spouse. 
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Ah,  ray  beloved,  fill  the  cup  that  clears 
Today  of  past  regrets  and  future  fears — 
Tomorrow?  Why,  tomorrow  I  may  be 
Myself  with  yesterday's  sev'n  thousand  years. 

He  was  strangely  fascinated  by  death  and  expressed  himself  most  pessi- 
mistically even  though  his  religion  promised  immediate  entrance  to  a  glorious 
Paradise.     In  this  vein  he  wrote: 

Ah,  make  the  most  of  what  we  yet  may  spend, 

Before  we  too  into  the  dust  descend; 

Dust  into  dust,  and  under  dust,  to  lie, 

Sans  wine,  sans  song,  sans  singer,  and — sans  end. 

Ah  moon  of  my  delight,  who  know'st  no  wane, 
The  moon  of  heav'n  is  rising  once  again; 
How  oft  hereafter  rising  shall  she  look 
Through  this  same  garden  after  me — in  vain. 

He  accepted  the  Moslem's  fatalistic  attitude  toward  life,  and  the  following 
verses  are  typical : 

For  in  and  out,  above,  about,  below, 
'Tis  nothing  but  a  magic  shadow-show, 
Play'd  in  a  box  whose  candle  is  the  sun, 
Round  which  we  phantom  figures  come  and  go. 

'Tis  all  a  checkerboard  of  nights  and  days, 
Where  destiny  with  men  for  pieces  plays; 
Hither  and  thither  moves,  and  mates,  and  slays, 
And  one  by  one  back  in  the  closet  lays. 

And  that  inverted  bowl  we  call  the  sky, 
Whereunder  crawling  coop't  we  live  and  die, 
Lift  not  thy  hands  to  it  for  help — for  it 
Rolls  impotently  on  as  Thou  or  I. 

Omar's  poetry  is  summed  up  in  the  following  words  of  an  anonymous 
critic : 

Omar  is  one  of  the  most  Persian  of  Persian  writers.  There  is 
in  his  volume  all  the  gorgeousness  of  the  East;  all  the  luxury  of 
the  most  refined  civilization.  Omar's  bowers  are  always  full  of 
roses;  the  notes  of  the  nightingale  tremble  through  his  stanzas. 
The  intoxication  of  wine  and  the  bright  eyes  of  lovely  women  are 
ever  present  to  his  mind.  The  feast,  the  revel,  the  joys  of  love, 
and  the  calm  satisfaction  of  appetite  make  up  the  grosser  elements 
in  his  song.  But  the  prevailing  note  of  his  music  is  that  of  deep 
and  settled  melancholy,  breaking  out  occasionally  into  words  of 
misanthropy  and  despair.  The  keenness  and  intensity  of  this  poet's 
style  seem  to  be  inspired  by  an  ever-present  fear  of  death.  This 
sense  of  approaching  Fate  is  never  absent  from  him,  even  in  his 
most  genial  moments;  and  the  strange  fascination  which  he  exer- 
cises over  his  readers  is  largely  due  to  the  thrilling  sweetness  of 
some  passage  which  ends  in  a  note  of  dejection  and  anguish.3 


3  Persian  Literature,  vol.  I,  "Introduction  to  the  Rubaiyat,"  p.  341,  Colonial 
Press,  New  York,  1900. 
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After  Omar,  the  next  consideration  should  concern  itself  with  the  transla- 
tor, Edward  Fitzgerald.  It  has  been  well  said  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how 
much  of  the  Rubaiyat  is  Omar  and  how  much  is  Fitzgerald.  This  is  indeed 
a  tribute  to  the  translator. 

He  was  an  Englishman  of  Irish  ancestry  whose  life  spanned  the  nineteenth 
century  from  1809  to  1883.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  there  asso- 
ciated with  Thackeray  and  Tennyson,  whose  last  poem  was  dedicated  to  his 
friend,  Fitzgerald.4 

He  learned  to  read  Persian  with  Edward  B.  Cowell,  the  Orientalist,  who 
discovered  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  an  uncatalogued  manuscript  in 
Persian  which  proved  to  be  158  quatrains  of  Omar's  poetry.  Cowell  urged 
Fitzgerald  to  undertake  its  translation.  Later  Cowell  discovered  another 
manuscript  of  Omar  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  Calcutta, 
India,  and  sent  it  to  Fitzgerald.  From  these  Edward  Fitzgerald  derived  his 
poem  which  has  become  known  to  the  western  world  as  The  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyam.5 

When  it  was  first  printed  in  1858,  without  bearing  the  name  of  the  trans- 
lator, it  was  a  complete  failure.  Finally,  the  publisher  reduced  its  price  from 
five  shillings  and  threw  the  edition  of  about  two  hundred  copies  into  a  box  of 
cheap  books  selling  at  one  penny  a  copy.  Thus  forced  into  circulation,  the 
first  edition  was  sold.  Among  the  buyers  were  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  and  Sir 
Richard  Burton,  translator  of  The  Arabian  Nights?'  From  this  humble  be- 
ginning the  Rubaiyat  grew  steadily  in  popularity,  and  many  editions  were 
called  for  in  Fitzgerald's  lifetime.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  two  million 
copies  of  the  work  have  been  sold.  E.  F.  Thompson  holds  that  Omar  has  been 
quoted  more  widely  than  any  other  Oriental  writer  and  more  than  most 
English  writers.7 

Fitzgerald  solved  the  great  problem  of  translation  very  well.  Translating 
a  poem  from  a  foreign  language  calls  for  much  more  than  a  mere  word-for- 
word  rendering  of  the  original  into  English.  A  literal  translation  of  a  for- 
eign poem  would  give  merely  a  hodgepodge  in  English.  The  translator,  there- 
fore, finds  it  necessary  to  take  the  thought  of  a  poem  and  rearrange  its  words 
so  that  they  make  good  English  poetry.  In  doing  this  he  faces  two  dangers. 
On  the  one  hand  he  may  stick  so  closely  to  the  literal  translation  that  his 
English  poem  will  be  dull  or  stilted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  takes  liberties 
with  the  original  thought  and  the  literal  translation,  he  may  be  accused  of 
departing  from  the  poet's  ideas  and  of  rewriting  or  re-editing  the  original. 
The  translator's  difficult  task  is  to  retain  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  origi- 
nal, and  yet  produce  good  English  verse.  Anyone  who  has  tried  to  write 
poetry,  even  without  being  hampered  by  any  foreign  original,  can  realize  the 
trials  of  the  translator. 


4  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co.  edition,  op.  cit.,  pp.  IX-X. 

5  For  a  good  account  of  Fitzgerald's  life,  see  "The  Biographical  Preface"  in 
the  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co.  edition,  op.  cit.,  pp.  IX-XV. 

6  Doubleday,   Doran   and   Co.   edition,   op.   cit.,   pp.   XVIII-XIX.    (ibid.,   pp. 
XVIII-XIX). 

7  Thompson,  Eben  F.,  Fitzgerald's  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  pp.   XI- 
XII;  the  Commonwealth  Press,  Worcester,  Mass.,  1907. 
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The  proof  of  the  process  lies  in  taking  a  typical  verse  from  the  Rubaiyat, 
tracing  it  through  the  mill  of  translation,  and  judging  whether  or  not  it  is 
the  work  of  Omar  or  Fitzgerald.  One  of  the  best-known  verses,  Quatrain  XI,8 
appears  in  the  original  as  follows: 


This  is  the  Persian  language  with  which  Fitzgerald  had  to  work.  It  is 
obvious  that  he  had  to  read  the  verse  in  the  original,  and  when  he  did  so  the 
sounds  which  he  made  can  be  shown  in  English  as  follows: 

2.  Tangi  mai,  e  l'ul  Kh'ahm  u  divani 
Saddi  ramaki  bayad  u  nasafi  nani 
Wangah  man  u  tu  nishasta  dar  wairani 
Khusthar  bud  az  mamlukati  Sultani. 

The  next  step  in  translation  put  the  Persian  verse  into  literal  English. 
What  did  the  Persian  words  aotually  mean  in  English?  When  this  transla- 
tion was  made,  Fitzgerald  got  a  very  rough  but  literal  statement: 

3.  A  skin  of  red  wine  I  wish  and  book  of  poesy 

A  bare  subsistence  is  necessary  and  a  half  loaf 

And  then  that  I  and  thou  sitting  in  the  solitude 
Were  sweeter  than  the  empire  of  the  Sultan. 

Most  people  would  deem  it  hard  enough  work  to  read  Persian  sufficiently 
well  to  make  literal  English  translations  from  the  original.  But  so  far  the 
translator  has  done  almost  nothing  of  significance.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  hard  work  of  the  poet  and  translator  begins.  With  the  words  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  verse  in  rough  literal  translation,  what  kind  of  English  poetry 
can  be  made  out  of  them? 

What  Fitzgerald  accomplished  with  this  raw  material  can  be  shown  by 
comparing  what  another  translator,  E.  F.  Thompson,  did  with  it.  The  latter 
made  two  translations  as  follows: 


8  The  original  Persian  verse  and  the  various  translations  of  it  are  found 
in  Thompson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  XVII-XIX. 
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4.  (a)   A  skin  of  red  wine,  book  of  poesy, 

Bread,  a  half  loaf,  enough  for  life  give  me, 

Then  sitting  in  some  solitude  with  thee 
Were  sweeter  than  the  Sultan's  empery! 

(b)   If  bread  you  have  made  from  the  grain  of  wheat 
Two  flasks  of  wine,  a  mutton  joint  for  meat, 

In  some  nook  sitting  with  fair  Tulip-cheeks, 
Not  every  Sultan  hath  such  joy  complete! 

It  is  important  to  notice  that,  in  his  first  stanza,  Thompson  followed  the 
Persian  original  closely  and,  therefore,  made  an  accurate  translation.  This 
accuracy  is  commendable  in  a  translator,  and  the  result  was  not  bad  poetry, 
but  the  verse  lacks  something,  a  spark  of  life,  a  touch  of  genius.  Thompson 
thus  got  accuracy  at  the  cost  of  good  poetry. 

In  his  second  attempt  at  translating  this  verse,  Thompson  tried  to  write 
better  poetry  by  taking  liberties  with  the  original,  but  he  wandered  far  from 
the  English  literal  translation.  He  even  introduced  new  ideas  which  were 
not  in  Omar's  work  at  all.  To  the  bare  mention  of  a  "half  loaf,"  Thompson 
added  an  explanation  of  what  it  was  made  from,  viz.,  "the  grain  of  wheat." 
He  doubled  the  wine,  and  provided  "a  mutton  joint  for  meat."  In  the  last 
two  lines,  he  even  invented  a  name  for  the  beloved  one,  calling  her  "Tulip- 
cheeks."  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  tampering  with  the  original,  Thompson's  second 
translation  of  this  verse  was  still  bad  poetry. 

In  contrast,  observe  Fitzgerald's  famous  translation: 

5.  Here  with  a  loaf  of  bread  beneath  the  bough, 
A  flask  of  wine,  a  book  of  verse — and  thou 

Beside  me  singing  in  the  wilderness — 
And  wilderness  is  Paradise  enow. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Fitzgerald  did  take  some  liberties  with  the  original. 
He  introduced  the  phrase  "beneath  the  bough,"  left  out  the  idea  that  bread 
and  wine  were  a  bare  subsistence,  changed  "solitude"  to  "wilderness,"  and 
left  out  the  sultan.  And  yet,  without  changing  the  essential  meaning  and 
spirit  of  the  Persian,  he  gave  us  English  poetry  which  scintillates  like  a  rare 
jewel.  Fitzgerald  has  done  this  throughout  the  poem,  and  therein  lies  his 
genius.     Thompson,  himself,  paid  tribute  to  Fitzgerald's  work  in  these  words: 

While  commanding  the  admiration  of  the  greatest  minds  as  an 
English  poem,  there  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  its  merits  as 
a  translation  of  Omar.  Lacking  the  at-times  awkward  terseness 
of  the  original,  it  certainly  embodies  many  of  the  most  striking  and 
brilliant  thoughts  of  the  great  Persian.  The  stanzas,  which  in  the 
original,  were  each  separate  and  distinct  poems,  Fitzgerald,  with 
rare  skill  has  strung  together  as  pearls  upon  a  string  so  that  the 
verse  may  be  regarded  in  a  dual  aspect;  first  as  a  translation  and 
second  as  a  perfect  and  complete  English  poem.8 

Before  concluding  this  study  there  is  one  more  item  in  Omar's  character 
which  will  warrant  our  investigation.  It  was  previously  stated  that  he  was 
not  regarded  highly  in  his  own  country  because  the  Persians  thought  he  was 


Thompson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  IX-X. 
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irreligious.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  a  heretic.  Officially  Omar  was  a 
Moslem.  Unofficially,  and  unfortunately  for  him,  he  was  also  a  freethinker 
in  a  religion  which  has  never  permitted  religious  liberty,  doubt,  or  criticism. 
In  the  Rubaiyat  he  flaunted  the  barren  orthodoxy  of  Islam,  and  either 
denied  or  ignored  its  basic  principles.  It  is  significant  to  note  his  most 
important  heresies : 

1.  Islam  shouted  five  times  a  day  from  every  minaret  in  the  Moslem  world 
that  there  was  only  one  god,  Allah,  and  that  Mohammed  was  his  prophet. 
It  went  even  further  and  said  that  Allah  had  predestined  everything;  there- 
fore, man  had  to  accept  without  question  what  Allah  had  decreed  and  like  it. 
In  the  Rubaiyat  there  is  a  shadowy  pantheism,  but  no  mention  of  Allah  and 
a  complete  ignoring  of  the  prophet  Mohammed.  In  one  verse  in  which  Omar 
addresses  the  ruler  of  the  universe  (and  perhaps  he  means  Allah)  the  poet 
takes  him  to  task  with  these  words: 

Oh  Thou  who  didst  with  pitfall  and  with  Jinn10 
Beset  the  road  I  was  to  wander  in, 

Thou  wilt  not  with  predestined  evil  round 
Enmesh,  and  then  impute  my  fall  to  sin! 

2.  Again  Islam  held  that  there  was  a  future  life  with  a  glorious  Paradise 
for  Moslems  and  a  terrible  hell  for  unbelievers.  But  Omar  had  doubts  about 
immortality : 

Oh,  come  with  old  Khayyam  and  leave  the  wise 
To  talk;  one  thing  is  certain:    that  life  flies; 
One  thing  is  certain,  and  the  rest  is  lies; 
The  flower  that  once  has  blown  forever  dies. 

3.  Islam  forbade  the  drinking  of  wine.  Most  literally  and  faithfully  have 
good  Moslems  kept  the  Koranic  commandment  which  reads:  "O  believers, 
surely  wine  and  gambling  and  statues  and  divining  arrows  are  an  abomination 
of  Satan's  work.  Avoid  them,  that  ye  may  prosper.""  But  not  Omar.  He 
sang  the  praises  of  wine.  Centuries  ago  he  anticipated  the  modern  drinking 
song: 

And  when  I'm  dead,  bury  me  deep 
With  whiskey  at  my  head  and  feet. 

Omar  said: 

Ah,  with  the  grape  my  fading  life  provide, 
Wash  my  body  with  it  whence  the  life  has  died 
And  in  a  winding  sheet  of  vineleaf  wrapt, 
So  bury  me  by  some  sweet  gardenside. 

These  and  other  heresies  mark  Omar  as  that  rarest  of  individuals,  a 
Moslem  who  dared  to  revolt  against  Islam.  Here  was  a  thinker,  even  a  free- 
thinker, in  a  day  when  freethinking  was  not  done.  Here  was  a  man  who 
thought  with  mathematical  and  scientific  thoroughness,  and  who  turned  to 
the  religion  of  his  day  for  answers  to  those  problems  which  beset  every  con- 


10  "Jinn"  means  evil  spirits. 

11  The  Koran   (Rodwell's  Translation),  Sura  V,  verse  91,  p.  496;   Every- 
man's Library,  E.  P.  Dutton,  New  York,  1909. 
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templative  man:  the  problems  of  birth,  life,  death,  and  evil.  Islam  handed 
him  carefully  prepared  theological  dogmas  which  answered  nothing.  And  so 
he  revolted. 

While  we  may  laud  him  for  his  bravery,  because  revolt  against  Islam 
always  costs  something,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Omar's  revolt  carried 
with  it  a  personal  tragedy.  Finding  no  answers  to  his  questions  in  the  reli- 
gion of  his  day,  he  turned  to  scepticism,  pessimism,  and  reveling. 


The  Almanac  in  Pennsylvania 
German  Homes 

by  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert 


Man  has  always  had  an  inherent  urge  to  find  his  place  in  the  universe. 
He  could  not  help  looking  heavenward  and  noting  the  regularity  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  celestial  bodies.  Curiosity  led  him  to  observation.  Observation 
led  him  either  to  fact  or  to  superstition:  to  fact,  when  he  saw  the  beneficial 
effect  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  crops  or  the  refreshing  charm  of  "the  gentle  rain 
from  heaven  upon  the  place  beneath";  to  superstition,  when  he  believed  in  the 
existence  of  a  relationship  between  the  position  of  a  planet  and  a  fortunate 
event. 

With  superstition  came  astrology,  a  pseudo-science  which  flourished  in 
Babylonian  and  Chaldean  civilizations  and  then  spread  rapidly  to  all  ancient 
and  medieval  peoples.  With  astrology  came  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,1  named 
according  to  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  constellations  to  familiar 
creatures.2  Zodiac,  a  Greek  root  meaning  "a  little  animal,"  is  an  imaginary 
zone  or  belt  in  the  heavens  formed  by  the  apparent  paths  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon  among  the  stars  during  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth.  The  twelve 
reappearances  of  the  moon  in  a  year  were  father  to  the  thought  of  dividing 
the  zodiac  into  twelve  parts  or  signs,  marked  by  twelve  constellations.  Per- 
haps the  origin  of  these  signs  lies  with  the  Chaldean  astronomers,  about 
2100  B.  C. 

For  ages  astrology  held  sway  because  man  did  not  understand  and  observe 
correctly  and  because  he  erroneously  associated  cause  and  effect  on  the  basis 
of  simultaneous  occurrences.  The  ancients  believed  that  plants  and  animals 
were  influenced  by  heavenly  bodies.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac  were  thought  to  control  the  fate  of  the  individual,  a  belief  which  was 
perhaps  the  reason  for  distributing  them  to  various  parts  of  the  human  body. 
Petrus  de  Dacia  was  probably  the  originator  of  the  homo  signorum,3  or  the 
man  of  the  signs,  later  called  the  "Anatomy,"  that  gruesome  picture  of  the 
exposed  inward  parts. 


1  See  the  drawing  of  an  "Ancient  Astrological  Chart,  as  Cast  by  the  Early 
Mystics  on  the  Wissahickon,"  which  appeared  in  Julius  Friedrich  Sachse's 
article  entitled  "The  Diarium  of  Magister  Johannes  Kelpius  with  Annota- 
tions," Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society,  Part 
xxvii  of  vol.  xxv  (1917),  p.  52.  Johann  Kelpius,  who  was  called  "Doktor  der 
freien  Kiinste  und  Weltweisheit,"  was  the  German  mystic,  "Rosenkreuzer," 
and  theosophist  of  the  Wissahickon.  He  died  in  April,  1708,  scarcely  35  years 
of  age. 

2The  only  sign  of  the  zodiac  which  gets  its  name  from  something  inanimate 
is  "Libra"  (Scales). 

3  See  Samuel  Briggs,  "The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Almanack"  in 
Publications  of  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  vol.  2  (Cleveland,  1888), 
Tract  69,  p.  441.  According  to  Briggs,  the  Savilian  library  at  Oxford  con- 
tained a  manuscript  of  an  almanac  by  de  Dacia,  born  circa  1300. 
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The  derivation  of  the  word  almanac  is  uncertain.  The  form  appeared  first 
in  medieval  Latin  and  then  in  the  Romance  languages,  the  immediate  source 
of  which  was  apparently  a  Spanish  Arabic  al-manakh,  although  it  is  not  an 
Arabic  word*  (al  is  the  Arabic  particle).  In  spite  of  numerous  conjectures,5 
the  word  still  shamefully  hides  its  family  tree.  The  word  calendar,  on  the 
contrary,  proclaims  its  derivation  from  the  Greek  kaleo  ("I  call") ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  priest  called  upon  the  people  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  at  the 
appearance  of  the  new  moon.  The  Pennsylvania  Germans  use  the  term 
Kalenner  (German  Kalender) ,  but  the  English  prefer  almanac.  Both  terms 
are,  in  a  sense,  confusing:  the  former,  because  it  certainly  denotes  more  than 
a  mere  calendar  of  months,  days,  and  dates;  the  latter,  because  it  creates  in 


4  See  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  ed.  by  James  A.  H.  Murray  and 
others,  I  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1933),  224  f. 

5  In  the  explanations  concerning  the  meaning  of  almanac,  the  Aryan  roots 
of  "moon"  or  "month"  seem  to  take  precedence  over  all  others.  Here  some 
conjectures  are  quoted.  Robert  B.  Thomas'  The  Old  Farmer's  Almanac  (Bos- 
ton, 1943),  p.  58,  contains  George  P.  Putnam's  short  article  on  "Almanacks 
and  Almanac  Makers"  (1856)  :  "The  word  almanac(k)  is  of  unsettled  origin. 
Most  antiquaries  have  supposed  that  al,  in  this  word,  is  derived  from  the 
Arabic  article,  which  signifies  the;  but  then,  some  derive  the  remainder  of 
the  word  from  the  Greek  manakos — a  lunary  circle,  or  the  course  of  months. 
Johnson  takes  it  from  the  Greek — a  month;  others  from  the  Hebrew  manach 
— to  count,  or  mana — a  reckoning;  others  again  from  the  Dutch  maand,  or 
German  Mond — the  moon.  .  .  As  the  various  rites  and  observances  in  most 
religions  were  regulated  by  the  periods  of  the  moon,  none  of  these  derivations 
are  improbable  ...  It  is  singular  that  all  should  agree  to  take  the  first 
syllable  al  from  one  language,  and  the  two  last  from  so  many  different  ones. 
It  is  probable  that  Verstigan  is  more  nearly  right.  He  says  that  it  is  a  Saxon 
word;  that  the  first  of  them  were  kept  on  carved  sticks,  which  were  called 
al-mon-aght — signifying,  in  old  English  or  Saxon,  all-moon-heed,  or  the  regard 
or  observation  of  all  the  moons,  and  hence  the  word  "Almanac."  This  latter 
seems,  at  least,  to  have  been  the  more  immediate  derivation,  and  the  former 
more  remote.  The  Egyptians  computed  time  by  instruments  which  were 
probably  not  so  rustic  as  the  carved  sticks,  which  were  called  the  Runic 
Almanacs,  used  by  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians.  These  latter  were 
called  Reinstocks,  Runstocks,  Primstanes,  Clogs,  etc." 

According  to  Briggs,  op.  cit.,  p.  440,  "some  derive  it  from  almaneh,  or  New 
Year's  gifts,  because  the  Arabian  astrologers  used  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  make  presents  of  their  Ephemerides,  or  astronomical  calculations, 
while  others  attribute  its  derivation  from  the  Teutonic  almaen-achte,  or  obser- 
vations on  all  the  months." 

According  to  an  article  entitled  "Pennsylvania  German  Almanacs,"  written 
January  16,  1939,  and  appearing  in  the  American-German  Revieiv,  Dr.  Arthur 
D.  Graeff  believes  that  "Al  Manach  is  an  Arabic  term,  literally  meaning  'when 
camels  kneel'  but  used  to  describe  weather  and  climate.  In  ancient  Gaul  dur- 
ing the  third  century  A.  D.,  a  learned  person  named  Quinklan  distributed 
manuscript  copies  of  his  observations  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars.  Title  of 
this  early  work  was  Diagnon  al  Manach  Quinklan  or  the  Prophecies  of  Quink- 
lan.    This  term  was  later  shortened  to  almanac." 
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the  minds  of  educated  Germans  and  students  of  German  literature  an  impres- 
sion of  something  basically  more  artistic  or  more  factual.6 

The  almanac  is  the  natural  result  of  man's  desire  to  record  what  he  thinks, 
feels,  and  believes.  Within  its  varied  forms  in  all  nations  and  ages,  one  can 
find  hidden  treasures  of  knowledge,  tradition,  folklore,  and  history — a  veri- 
table storehouse,  too  much  neglected  and  ridiculed.7  Almanacs  may  have 
existed  ever  since  man  was  able  to  write.  Even  the  Egyptian  obelisks  "may 
yet  prove  to  be  almanacs  or  astrological  calculations.8  The  Roman  fasti  were 
forerunners  of  the  modern  almanac.  They  were  originally  kept  by  the  pon- 
tifices,  until  Cn.  Flavius  posted  a  copy  in  the  Forum.9 

A  detailed  account  of  the  development  of  the  written  almanac  from  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era  to  its  publication  in  Europe  and  thence  to 
its  golden  age  in  America  lies  outside  the  sphere  of  this  study.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  the  invention  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth  century  did  not  find  the  almanac 
taking  a  secondary  position;  famous  men  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Harvard 


9  The  term  Musenalmanach  occurs  frequently  in  the  history  of  German 
literature  where  it  is  usually  linked  with  poetry  and  art:  see  "Register" 
(under  "Musenalmanache")  in  Vogt  and  Koch,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Lit- 
eratur  von  den  dltesten  Zeiten  bis  zur  Gegenwart,  III  (1926),  410.  For 
example:  Friedrich  Schiller,  "Musenalmanach"  (1796-1800);  August  Wilhelm 
Schlegel's  and  Ludwig  Tieck's  attempt  at  a  romantic  "Musenalmanach  fur 
1802";  Adelbert  von  Chamisso  and  Karl  August  Varnhagen  von  Ense, 
"Gruner  Almanach"  (1804-06)  ;  Amadeus  Wendt,  "Deutscher  Musenalmanach" 
(1830;  after  1830  the  editors  were  Shamisso  and  Gustav  Schwab)  ;  Leo 
Freiherr  von  Seckendorf,  "Musenalmanach  fur  1807";  Wilhelm  Arent,  Musen- 
almanach fiir  das  Jahr  1897";  and  the  almanacs  of  the  Kurt  Wolff  Verlag, 
"Almanache  neuer  Dichtung  vom  jiingsten  Tag"  (1916-18),  "Der  neue 
Roman,"  and  "Das  neue  Geschichtenbuch   (1917-18). 

The  Almanach  de  Gotha,  published  annually  since  1764  in  the  German  city 
of  Gotha  (after  1871,  in  both  German  and  French)  and  best  known  for  its 
genealogies  of  royal  and  noble  families,  contains  all  types  of  factual  and  sta- 
tistical information  concerning  commerce,  finances,  population,  etc.  of  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world. 

7  Briggs,  op.  cit.,  p.  437 :  "No  book  or  publication  has  ever  been  the  subject 
of  more  ridicule  and  contempt  than  the  almanac,  yet  no  book  has  been  more 
universally  read,  or  more  highly  praised,  or  more  serviceable  to  its  day  and 
generation." 

8  Robert  B.  Thomas,  op.  cit.,  p.  58.  The  Egyptian  priests  called  the 
obelisks  "fingers  of  the  sun." 

9  See  Briggs,  op.  cit.,  p.  441. 
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gave  their  talents  to  its  earlier  publication;10  the  art  of  printing  with  its  rude 
but  fascinating  wood-cuts  is  historically  imbedded  in  its  pages;  the  American 
almanac  reached  the  peak  of  popularity  in  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  original  thirteen  Colonies;  it  was  a  sort  of  secular  bible  with 
invaluable  information  for  those  Americans  with  little  opportunity  or  small 
desire  for  extensive  reading;  today  in  America  about  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  almanacs  are  still  published.11  In  short,  the  almanac — a  strange 
mixture  of  fact  and  fiction,  truth  and  falsehood — can  lay  claim  to  world-wide 
use12  and  a  long  history. 

Almanacs  of  the  somewhat  artistic  type  were  common  in  Germany  and 
other  parts  of  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  still  are  today.  Karl 
Heinrich  Waggerl  wrote  in  his  Frevndschaft  mit  Biichern   (1937)  : 

Two  books  out  of  my  childhood  have  remained  unforgettable, 
one  sacred,  one  secular.  The  one  was  my  mother's  missal,  .  .  .  the 
other,  the  secular  was  the  calendar,  which  my  father  bought  every 
fall  at  the  annual  fair,  and  when  the  thick  tome  was  finally  pur- 
chased and  lay  safely  in  my  arms,  then  all  the  booths  with  their 
popguns  and  pinwheels,  their  gingerbread  and  Turkish  honey  had 
no  further  charm  for  me.  For  the  calendar  contained  inexhausti- 
ble treasures  in  the  way  of  pleasure  and  edification  for  a  whole 
year.13 


10  One  must  mention  such  famous  Americans  as  Christopher  Sower  (Saur, 
Sauer),  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Benjamin  West. 

Christopher  Sower  (1694-1758)  realized  the  power  of  the  almanac  when  he 
wrote  in  a  letter  dated  November  17,  1738:  "Womit  finde  ich  die  Worte,  den 
guten  Gott  zu  loben?  Ich  bin  ihm  hoch  verpflichtet !  Mein  Alles  sey  zu 
seinem  Dienst  und  Verherrlichung  seines  Namens!  Dieses  war  in  Schwach- 
heit  meine  Begierde  und  Verlangen  vor  das  viele  Gute,  so  mir  die  Zeit  meines 
Hierseyns  und  meines  gantzen  Lebens  wiederfahren.  Darum  habe  ich  auch 
gewunscht,  eine  deutsche  Druckerei  im  Lande  mir  anzulegen,  die  mir  .  .  . 
gekauft  und  hierher  befordert.  Nun  konnte  man  kein  bequemer  Vehiculum 
finden,  solches  durchs  ganze  Land  bekannt  zu  machen,  als  zuerst  einen  Calen- 
der zu  drucken."  For  Sower's  letter,  see  Rudolf  Cronau,  Drei  Jahrhunderte 
deutschen  Lebens  in  Amerika  (Berlin,  1924),  p.  64.  This  almanac,  called  Der 
Hoch-Deutsch  Amerikanische  Calender  (first  published  in  1739),  "was  prob- 
ably the  most  profitable  publication  of  the  Sower  press,"  according  to  Felix 
Reichmann,  "Christopher  Sower  Exhibition,"  The  American-German  Review, 
February,  1944,  vol.  X,  p.  9. 

Under  the  assumed  name  of  Richard  Saunders,  Franklin  published  Poor 
Richard's  Almanac  yearly  from  1732  to  1757. 

Benjamin  West  (1737-1820),  an  early  American  painter,  was  the  author 
of  the  "Isaac  Bickerstaff"  Almanacs  which  appeared  in  Boston  and  other  New 
England  cities  in  1768  . 

11  For  the  extent  of  present  almanac  publication  and  interesting  facts  about 
almanacs,  see  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  "Old  Almanacs  and  Prognostications," 
Saturday  Evening  Post  vol.  207  (June  8,  1935),  pp.  10  ff. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  10:  "There  are  many  millions  of  people  in  the  world  today  who 
still  rely  on  the  forecasts  of  the  future  contained  in  their  favorite  almanacs. 
There  are  thousands  of  farmers  in  this  country  alone  who  plant  their  crops 
according  to  weather  predictions  made  in  last  year's  calendar." 

13  For  the  translation,  see  Karl  Heinrich  Waggerl,  Das  Jahr  des  Herrn,  ed. 
by  Jane  F.  Goodloe  (New  York,  Crofts,  1941),  "Introduction,"  p.  xvii. 
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It  is  no  small  wonder  then  that  the  Germans  and  Swiss,  who  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  and  who  had  a  background  of  agrarian  culture,  wanted  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  almanacs  in  America.14  It  was  a  simple  matter  for  the  many 
German  newspapers13  to  publish  almanacs  for  their  readers,  especially  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  In  1892  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker  said  in  a  speech  con- 
cerning the  almanac: 

Almanacs  appealed  strongly  to  the  tastes  of  the  early  Germans. 
Of  course,  almanacs  were  not  at  all  confined  to  the  Germans,  but 
while  the  English  almanac  was  generally  an  octavo  limited  in  its 
literacy  contents  to  accounts  of  the  weather  and  trivial  matters, 
the  German  almanac  was  an  ambitious  quarto  of  from  forty  to 
forty-eight  pages,  oftentimes  with  continued  historical  and  philo- 
sophical treatises,  and  even  attempts  at  artistic  illustration.  At 
the  time  of  the  capture  of  Quebec,  the  Saur  [Sower]  almanac  gave 
a  plan  of  the  city  with  a  portrait  of  Wolfe.  I  brought  with  me  a 
specimen  of  these  almanacs,  printed  at  Lancaster  in  1779.1C  Its 
special  interest  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  it  for  the  first  time 
General  Washington  was  called  "The  Father  of  his  Country"  .  .  . 
You  will  see  upon  the  title  pag©  of  this  German  almanac,  a  repre- 
sentation of  Fame.  She  is  holding  in  one  hand  a  rude  portrait, 
under  which  is  inserted  the  name  of  Washington;  with  the  other 
hand  she  is  holding  to  her  mouth  a  trumpet,  from  which  she  blows 
with  a  loud  blast  "Des  Landes  Vater."17 

Concerning  the  Pennsylvania  German  almanac,  Dr.  Ralph  Wood  said: 

Next  to  the  newspapers,  however,  the  most  widespread  reading 
matter  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  masses  was  the  almanacs,  for 


11  The  almanac  seems  to  have  been  brought  to  America  long  before  the 
coming  of  the  Germans.  According  to  Rosenbach,  op.  cit.,  p.  11,  on  the  voyage 
which  ended  in  the  discovery  of  America,  Columbus  "used  as  his  guide  the 
famous  'Perpetual  Almanack'  of  the  Spanish  Jew,  Abraham  Zacuto.  It  was 
found  among  the  papers  of  Columbus  by  his  son,  Ferdinand,  who  issued  a  life 
of  the  great  explorer  in  1571." 

15  See  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  "The  Early  Literature  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans,"  in  The  Pennsylvania  German  Society.  Proceedings  and  Addresses, 
II  (1892)  42,  for  the  following  reference  to  the  number  of  German  news- 
papers: "Mr.  Hildeburn,  in  his  Bibliography  [Charles  R.  Hildeburn,  A  Cen- 
tury of  Printing.  The  Issues  of  the  Press  in  Pennsylvania,  1685-1784],  has 
described  the  newspapers  printed  in  Pennsylvania  before  1785.  Down  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  there  were  eight  newspapers  published  in 
Pennsylvania  in  English,  and  there  were  ten  newspapers  published  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  German." 

In  the  chapter  on  "Journalism"  in  the  book  The  Pennsylvania  Germans 
(Princeton  University  Press,  1942),  p.  134,  Dr.  Ralph  Wood  points  to  the 
establishment  of  scores  of  German  newspapers  in  rural  eastern  Pennsylvania 
by  1800,  with  the  increase  becoming  so  marked  in  the  decades  after  the  War 
of  1812  and  before  the  Civil  War  that  "No  town  seemed  too  small  to  support 
a  German  newspaper." 

10 Der  Gantz  Verbesserte  Nord-Americanische  Calendar.  Auf  das  1779ste 
Jahr  u.  s.  w.  Verfertigt  von  David  Rittenhaus.  Lancaster:  Gedruckt  bey 
Francis  Bailey. 

17  Pennypacker,  oj).  cit.,  p.  40. 
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the  most  part  published  by  the  newspapers  themselves.  Some  of 
these,  such  as  the  Neuer  Readinger  Calender,  published  by  the 
Reading er  Adler,  and  the  Neuer  Gemeinniitziger  Calender,  pub- 
lished by  John  Baer  in  Lancaster,  lasted  until  the  World  War  [I]. 
In  addition  to  carrying  the  information  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  older  and  modern  English  almanacs  (weather  predictions,  agri- 
cultural hints,  practical  mathematics  and  miscellaneous  bits  of 
learning),  they  printed  short  stories,  anecdotes  and  poems.  As  the 
newspapers  declined,  sometimes  the  almanacs  were,  with  the  Bible, 
the  only  German  reading  material  that  many  farmers  had.18 

Ann  Hark  gave  expression  to  the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  almanac 
among  those  of  German  extraction  in  Pennsylvania: 

But  books  were  only  part  of  the  daily  reading  in  which  they 
delighted.  Next  to  their  Bibles  and  their  hymn-books  came  their 
almanacs — those  paper-covered  calendars  containing  every  sort  of 
knowledge  the  farming  folk  needed.  If  a  farmer  wished  to  know 
the  proper  time  for  planting  crops,  the  almanac  could  tell  him.  If 
a  housewife  wanted  a  recipe19  for  making  a  cake  or  removing 
stains,  again  the  calendar  supplied  the  answer.  Information  about 
holidays  and  festivals  and  phases  of  the  moon,  tales  of  adventure 
and  weird  happenings,  scientific  data,  tables  for  measuring  and  for 
figuring  interests,  jokes  and  household  remedies — all  could  be  found 
between  its  well-thumbed  covers.  And  even  now  the  English  ver- 
sion of  the  old-time  German  almanac  still  occupies  a  place  in  many 
a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  abode.20 

The  High  German  language  was  usually  the  medium  of  expression  in  the 
Pennsylvania  German  almanac.  Rarely  was  the  Pennsylvania  German  dialect 
found  within  its  pages;  however,  when  the  dialect  did  occur,  the  story  seemed 
to  portray  an  actual  experience.  The  element  of  reality,  at  least,  was  injected 
by  means  of  dates,  place  names,  and  the  names  of  individuals.21 

The  Germans  and  the  Swiss  were  not  the  only  nationalities  to  continue 
their  European  almanac  tradition  in  America.  It  was  true  likewise  of  other 
Europeans,  for  example,  those  who  settled  in  New  England.  The  first 
pamphlet  devoted  exclusively  to  the  American  almanac  was  written  by  the 
Honorable  Amos  Perry,  secretary  and  librarian  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society,  in  October,  1884.22  A  perusal  of  Perry's  treatise  on  the  New  England 
"almanacks"  revealed  the  uniformity  in  the  content  and  the  characteristics 


18  Wood,  op.  tit.,  p.  136. 

19  The  recipes  in  Baer's  Neuer  Gemeinniitziger  Pennsylvanischer  Calender 
(Lancaster,  Pa.:  Herausgegeben  von  Johann  Bar's  Sohnen)  appear  under  the 
heading  "Allerlei  Wissenwerthes." 

20  Ann  Hark,  The  Story  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  (Harper  and  Brothers, 
1943),  under  "The  Printed  Word." 

21  See,  for  example,  "Auch  eine  Betstunde"  in  Baer's  Neuer  Gemeinniitziger 
Calender  (1882).  This  serious  anecdote,  written  in  the  dialect,  mentions  the 
year  1834,  Tulpehocken  Creek,  and  Pastor  Ulrich  of  Strouchsburg,  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

22  Briggs,  op.  cit.,  p.  467. 
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of  these  earlier  publications  in  America.23  The  striking  similarity,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  some  publishers  (for  example,  Sower  and  Franklin)  printed  the 
same  material  in  German  and  English,  makes  the  task  of  establishing  in- 
fluences exceedingly  difficult.  Moreover,  almanac  publishers  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  frequently  borrowed  from  one  another. 

Earl  F.  Robacker,  the  most  recent  authority  on  Pennsylvania  German 
literature,  believes  that  the  almanacs,  the  powwow  books,  and  the  Himmels- 
briefe  "were  responsible  later  for  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  Pennsylvania 
German  stereotypes :  the  characterization  of  the  'Dutchman'  as  a  creature 
bound  to  earth  by  a  multiplicity  of  superstitious  beliefs."24  The  almanac  no 
doubt  played  its  role  in  keeping  alive  "superstitious  beliefs"  among  the  Penn- 
sylvania Germans.  For  this  reason,  the  writer  interviewed  many  who  speak 
the  dialect,  especially  in  Snyder  county.25  Some  of  those  interviewed  tried 
to  create  the  impression  that  they  were  no  longer  subject  to  the  superstitions 
of  their  parents  and  grandparents;  others  spoke  of  their  beliefs  with  sincerity 
and  fervor.  All  of  those  interviewed  admitted  without  hesitation  that  they 
had  copies  of  the  Agricultural  Almanac,  published  by  John  Baer's  Sons,  Inc., 
Lancaster.  Because  it  seems  to  have  been,  and  still  is,  the  almanac  bible  of 
Snyder  countians,26  a  large  percentage  of  the  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
volumes  was  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  writer.  They  contain  more  than 
astronomical  facts   and  weather   predictions;   they   contain   much  more   than 


23  The  following  quotation  taken  from  Perry's  pamphlet  appears  in  Briggs, 
loc.  cit. :  "Almanacs  served  our  forefathers  not  only  as  calendars,  but  also 
as  compendiums  or  rather  medleys  of  astronomy,  astrology,  geology,  meteor- 
ology, biography,  history,  tradition  and  science.  They  contained  the  dates  of 
notable  marriages,  births  and  deaths;  of  many  remarkable  events;  of  college 
commencements,  election  days,  cattle  shows,  the  sessions  of  courts;  together 
with  enigmas,  problems,  quaint  sayings,  tables  of  distances,  and  practical 
information  and  suggestions  of  various  kinds:  and  they  often  served  at  the 
same  time  as  diaries  and  account  books.  Sea  captains  noted  in  them  impor- 
tant facts  connected  with  their  voyages,  as  the  dates  of  their  departure  and 
arrival,  vessels  spoken  on  the  passage,  and  various  striking  occurrences. 
Farmers  made  notes  about  their  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  crops.  Clergymen 
made  minutes  showing  when  and  where,  and  on  what  subject  they  preached, 
and  the  complexion  of  their  theology,  as  when  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles,  D.D., 
wrote:  'February  13th,  1789,  Gen.  Ethan  Allen,  of  Vermont,  died  and  went  to 
Hell  this  day.'  "  For  the  content  of  earlier  issues,  see  also  "Items  from  Old 
Almanacs  1787-1800,"  Friends  Historical  Society,  vol.  7. 

24  Earl  F.  Robacker,  Pennsylvania  German  Literature,  Changing  Trends 
from  1683  to  19 %2  (University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1943),  p.  48. 

25  The  reader  is  incorrect  if  he  gets  the  impression  from  this  study  that 
today  all  Pennsylvania  Germans,  especially  those  in  Snyder  county,  are 
extremely  superstitious  and  dependent  upon  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  the 
zodiacal  signs.  Those  interviewed  were,  in  large  part,  individuals  with  a 
reputation  for  knowledge  of,  or  belief  in,  these  superstitions,  or  both. 

26  As  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  1400  to  1500  copies  of  Baer's  Agricul- 
tural Almanac  (commonly  called  the  Lancaster  almanac)  are  distributed 
yearly  through  agencies  in  Selinsgrove  alone.  The  Selinsgrove  Times-Tribune 
and  the  Middleburg  Post  still  give  a  copy  free  with  every  subscription,  if 
desired. 
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superstition.  The  list  of  varied  subjects27  presented  is  amazing.  Why  the 
farmer  in  days  gone  by  could  scarcely  wait  for  the  annual  almanac,  is  readily 
understandable.  It  gave  him  and  his  family  practical  household  and  farming 
hints,  recipes,  inspirational  reading,  history,*  advice,  anecdotes,  humor,  all 
types  of  information  about  our  country  and  other  lands,29  and  full-page  wood- 

27  The  following  subjects  are  taken  from  the  indicated  issues  of  the  Baer 
Agricultural  Almanac  to  portray  the  variety  and  scope:  1830:  The  Grape 
Vine  (from  the  American  Farmer)  ;  Peach  Trees  (from  the  Trenton  Federal- 
ist) ;  The  Nest  of  an  Ostrich,  Found  in  South  Africa  by  Mr.  Broadbent,  a 
Missionary;  Truth  and  Falsehood;  Every  Man  a  Farmer  (from  the  Berkshire 
American).  1836:  A  Chapter  on  Loungers.  1841:  State  of  Agriculture  in 
the  United  States;  William  Penn's  Way,  or  Getting  What  Land  He  Wanted; 
Connecticut  Blue  Laws.  1842:  Nutritive  Qualities  of  Charcoal.  1849:  In- 
fluence of  the  Moon  on  Agriculture  (from  the  Ohio  Cultivator)  ;  Washington 
and  His  Mother;  Mount  Sinai.  1852:  Horace  Mann's  Thoughts  for  Young 
Men;  The  First  Printed  Book.  1853:  What  Is  a  Useful  Education?;  The 
Cultivation  of  Coffee.  1854:  Gold  Hunting  in  California.  1856:  The  Rhin- 
oceros. 1864:  Cheese-Making  in  Switzerland.  1873:  Railroad  Signals.  1874: 
Legal  Advice  on  Common  Topics;  The  Great  April  Snow-Storm  of  1873  [in 
northwestern  United  States].  1881:  Ventilation  of  Sleeping-Rooms.  1883: 
Rescue  of  General  Washington  by  Count  Pulaski;  Weather  Wisdom.  1884: 
How  to  Have  a  Bad  School;  Why  the  Calendar  Is  So  Called.  1885:  Origin  of 
the  'Dog  Days';  The  Story  of  St.  Swithin's  Day.  1886:  Excellent  Interest 
Rules.  1887:  Weather  Prognostics.  1888:  Harvest  Time  of  the  World. 
1889:  Population  of  the  United  States.  1890:  Benefits  of  the  Moon;  The 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  1892:  How  to  Take  Care  of  a  Watch.  1893: 
The  Duty  of  Bank  Directors.  1901:  Tobacco  Experiments;  Signing  and  Ad- 
dressing Letters.  1919:  What  Sort  of  Father  Are  You?;  Waste  No  Food; 
Don't  Neglect  Your  Teeth;  Dignity  at  Home.  1922:  Longer  Life  from  Tires; 
Daniel  Boone,  the  Pioneer.  1920:  How  to  Make  Scrapple;  A  Full  Page  of 
Poultry  Disease  Chart.  1923 :  The  Typewriter  on  the  Farm ;  Making  Your 
Own  Mops  and  Brushes.  1924:  Prolonging  Life  of  Rope;  Drink  Plenty  of 
Water.  1925:  Mending  a  Rubber  Boot.  1928:  Tools  of  the  Mind  (Books). 
1929:  Is  Your  Credit  Good?;  A  Power  Age;  The  Family  Budget.  1930: 
The  Homes  of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  1931:  Music  in  the  Home;  Luring 
Muskrat,  Coon  and  Possum;  Care  of  Spark-plugs.  1932:  Care  of  Breeding 
Turkeys;  Home  Beautification ;  Color  and  Your  Walls.  1933:  Remove  Stains; 
All  Men  Love  Cookies.  1935:  Make  the  Most  of  Lent;  The  Hardest  Job  in 
the  World  (The  Job  of  Motherhood);  Hay  Fever  Symptoms;  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments of  Neighborliness.  1936:  Carrots  As  a  Cure  for  Night  Blindness; 
Most  of  Us  Want  Peace;  Tricks  with  Numbers.  1939:  New  American 
Cheeses;  Caring  for  Hardwood  Floors;  Building  Hints.  1940:  Care  of  Pelts. 
1941:  Storage  of  Apples.  1943:  A  Disinfecting  Whitewash;  How  Far  Do 
You  Walk?;  Removing  Pushed-In  Corks;  Fumes.  1944:  Wintering  Bees; 
Soybean  Meal;  Permanent  Fence  Posts. 

28  In  the  English  and  German  versions  of  Baer's  Almanac  (Agricultural 
Almanac  and  Neuer  Gemeinniitziger  Pennsylvanischer  Calendar) ,  very  little 
was  said  about  the  issues  of  the  day.  The  almanacs  of  the  Civil  War  period 
avoided  mention  of  the  conflict  and  the  problem.  Only  those  events  of  the 
past  which  did  not  incite  controversy  were  recorded.  References  were  made 
to  the  Revolutionary  War,  for  example,  or  to  famous  personages,  such  as 
William  Penn,  Washington,  Daniel  Boone,  and  Lincoln.  Events  or  deeds  were 
recorded  in  the  German  version  under  the  heading  "Merkiirdige  Begeben- 
heiten." 

39  A  long  article  about  Africa  by  one  who  lived  there  in  1822  appeared  in 
the  1848  issue  of  Baer's  Agricultural  Almanac. 
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cuts.80  Articles  printed  in  Baer's  Agricultural  Almanac  had  appeared  in 
newspapers  or  almanacs  in  New  Orleans,  Arkansas,  Boston  and  all  New  Eng- 
land, Virginia,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Ohio.31  In  finding  the  place  of 
the  almanac  in  the  Pennsylvania  German  home,  one  must  keep  in  mind  its 
use  as  a  storehouse  of  information  and  education,  as  well  as  a  guide  for 
superstition. 

It  is  now  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  compare  his  two  sources  of  informa- 
tion, the  interview  and  the  almanac,  in  order  to  show  the  agreement  between 
them  on  the  basic  principles  underlying  the  superstitious  beliefs  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Germans  and  in  order  to  indicate,  on  the  other  hand,  a  greater  and 
more  extensive  application  of  these  same  principles  in  the  interview  than  in 
the  almanac.  It  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  reveal  how  great  a  role 
the  moon  in  its  relationship  to  the  zodiacal  signs  plays  in  these  beliefs. 

Every  believer  asks  himself  two  questions :  Are  the  horns  of  the  moon  up 
or  down?  Through  what  sign  of  the  zodiac  is  the  moon  (supposedly)  pass- 
ing? The  first  of  these  questions  will  be  discussed  first.  The  time  from  one 
new  moon  to  another  is  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes  and  3  seconds,  to  be 
exact.32  During  the  change  from  new  moon  to  full  moon,  taking  about  14 
days,  the  moon  is  waxing  or  on  the  increase;  during  the  remaining  period 
after  full  moon,  it  wanes  or  decreases: 

Increase  (up-sign),  im  Zunemme(n)de,  im  Iwwergehe(n)de,  im 
Iwwerstehe  ( n )  de ; 

Decrease  (down-sign),  im  Abnemme(n)de,  im  Unnergehe(n)de, 
im  Unnerstehe  (n)  de. 

The  terms  iwwergehend  and  unnergehend,  in  general  use  by  Pennsylvania 
Germans  in  Snyder  county,  are  not  given  by  Lambert.33  Baer's  1893  Agricul- 
tural Almanac  stated:  "When  the  Moon  reaches  the  first  part  of  the  sign 
The  Goat  [Capricornus,  Stehbock]  it  has  then  reached  the  limit  where  it 
emerges  above  ecliptic — it  is  from  then  on  in  the  "up  Sign"  till  the  Crab 
[Cancer,  Krebs,  Grebs]  is  reached.  The  Moon  periodically  assumes  the 
position  where  sufficient  magnetic  force  is  produced  for  lifting  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  above  their  natural  level."  Modern  physics,  however,  does  not  use 
the  term  "magnetic  force,"  but  rather  "gravitational  force,"  for  such  a  con- 
ception of  the  moon's  influence  does  not  at  all  consider  other  stronger  counter- 
acting forces,  such  as  capillary  attraction  and  surface  tension.  The  thought 
that  the  decrease  of  the  moon  results  from  "Der  Schkorpion  fresst"  (The 
Scorpion  eats)  is  an  apparent  confusion  of  the  Scorpion  with  the  Crab. 

When  the  horns  of  the  moon  are  up,  it  is  thought  that  the  moon  will  exert 


30  For  example,  The  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia  (with  a  covered  wagon 
crossing  it)  :    1845;  Fall  of  the  Rhine  at  Schaff hausen :    1855. 

31  The  articles  from  these  sections  of  the  United  States  appeared  in  Baer's 
Agricultural  Almanac  one  hundred  years  ago  or  earlier.  This  indicates  an 
early  exchange  of  almanac  material  between  various  parts  of  the  country,  a 
fact  which  complicates  any  effort  to  determine  almanac  sources  and  influences. 

32  These  facts  were  given  in  Baer's  Agricultural  Almanac  for  1893,  in  the 
article  "The  Phases  of  the  Moon." 

33  Marcus  Bachman  Lambert,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Non-English  Words  of 
the  Pennsylvania-German  Dialect,  published  by  the  Pennsylvania  German 
Society  (Lancaster,  1924). 
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an  upward  force,  and  when  down,  a  downward  force.  The  pressure  is  said 
to  be  so  strong  that  shingles  placed  on  the  roof  in  the  up-sign  will  curl  upward 
and  throw  out  the  nails,  but  shingles  fastened  when  the  horns  are  down  will 
hug  the  roof.  Those  holding  this  belief  are  certain  that  if  shingles  ai-e  placed 
on  the  same  roof,  some  in  the  down-sign,  others  in  the  up-sign,  the  difference 
will  soon  be  evident.  This  is  supposed  to  be  true  also  of  boards  in  board- 
walks. Placing  a  board  on  the  grass  in  the  down-sign  will  cause  it  to  lie  so 
flat  as  to  smother  the  grass  beneath.  One  man  confidently  told  the  writer  to 
try  it.  If  a  post  in  a  fence  seems  to  raise  itself  out  of  the  ground  during  the 
freeze  of  winter,  then  it  was  placed  in  the  up-sign.  Then,  Mildred  Jordan  in 
One  Red  Rose  Forever  writes:  "He  [Baron  Stiegel]  bounded  his  land  with  a 
fence,  being  careful  to  lay  the  lower  rails  when  the  horns  of  the  moon  were 
up,  and  finishing  the  job  when  the  horns  were  down,  according  to  the  German 
belief  thereabouts."34  What  seems  to  be  the  explanation  of  this  procedure? 
In  Baer's  1849  Agricultural  Almanac  the  statement  occurs:  "It  is  a  fact  that 
a  rail  fence,  laid  'in  the  old  of  the  moon,'  will  sink  into  the  ground  from  six 
to  ten  inches  in  a  short  time;  but  if  the  same  fence  had  been  laid  'in  the  new 
moon,'  it  would  have  sunk  very  little."35  The  German  belief  to  which  Mildred 
Jordan  refers  is:  the  lower  rails  have  a  tendency  to  sink  into  the  ground  in 
the  down-sign,  or  at  least  to  touch  the  ground,  a  condition  which  causes  decay 
because  of  the  moisture  from  the  soil.  The  job  of  making  rail  fences  is 
finished,  however,  when  the  horns  are  down,  for,  as  Baer's  1932  Agricultural 
Almanac  states,  "wooden  rail  fences  should  be  staked  when  the  horns  of  the 
moon  point  downward,  as  the  stakes  will  then  rise  up  as  they  otherwise  will." 
The  method,  it  seems,  depends  entirely  upon  the  type  of  fence  under 
construction. 

Anything  that  ripens  or  matures  in  the  ground  (peanuts,  potatoes,  etc.) 
should  be  planted,  as  many  believe,  in  the  new  moon  or  "im  dunkle  Mond,"  for 
it  must  be  in  the  darkness  of  the  ground  and  the  moon.  Anything  that  ripens 
or  matures  above  the  ground  must  be  planted  close  to  full  moon,  in  the 
"Zunemmede."  Beans  should  be  planted  in  the  up-sign  to  make  them  climb 
up  the  poles,  or  else  they  will  merely  creep  on  the  ground.  Onions  will  work 
out  if  planted  in  the  up-sign.  There  are  those  who  believe  in  planting  red 
clover  in  the  down-sign,  for  then  the  plant  will  be  well-rooted  and  will  not 
develop  too  large  a  stalk  with  too  little  foliage. 

Ingrown  nails,  some  believe,  are  an  indication  of  untimely  cutting  in  the 
down-sign.  Others  contend  that  fingernails  or  corns  should  never  be  cut 
during  the  increase  of  the  moon,  for  this  tends  to  cause  too  rapid  growth. 
Sheep,  it  is  said,  will  give  the  maximum  yield  of  wool,  only  if  they  are  sheared 
regularly  when  the  horns  of  the  moon  are  up. 

Shrinkage  is  connected  with  the  decrease  of  the  moon  or  the  down-sign. 
Because  of  this  belief,  many  farmers  will  not  put  corn  into  the  crib,  thresh 
the  grain,  cure  meat,  or  butcher  "im  Abnemmede."  If  at  that  time  a  ham  is 
smoked  or  cured,  they  say,  one  can  almost  see  it  shrink.  The  rind  will  be 
cracked  and  full  of  folds;  it  will  shrink  even  in  boiling:  '"s  Fleesch  waerd 
z'sammeg'schnarrt  im  Koche."  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  cured  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  moon,  the  rind  will  be  smooth  and  drawn;  even  the  color  will  be 


34  Mildred  A.  Jordan,  One  Red  Rose  Forever  (Knopf,  1941),  p.  148. 

35  See  the  article  entitled  "Influence  of  the  Moon  on  Agriculture." 
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different.  Baer's  1849  Agricultural  Almanac  presents  the  same  idea  in  an 
article  on  "Influence  of  the  Moon  on  Agriculture,"  borrowed  from  the  Ohio 
Cultivator:  "It  is  a  notorious  fact,30  to  which  every  intelligent  housewife  will 
testify,  that  beef  or  pork,  or  other  meat  which  had  been  killed  'in  the  old  of 
the  moon,'  will  shrink  in  the  pot.  But  if  it  had  been  killed  'in  the  new  of  the 
moon,'  it  will  not  only  retain  its  full  size,  but  come  out  rather  larger  than  it 
was  before  cooking." 

The  principle  of  increase  ("Zunemmede")  and  decrease  ("Abenemmede") 
is  applied  even  in  the  curative  arts.  To  remove  a  goitre,  one  should  rub  it 
three  times  while  looking  at  the  moon  on  the  increase  and  say:  "Was  ich 
aaguck,  nemmt  zu;  was  ich  reib,  nemmt  ab."  (What  I  now  look  at,  is  on  the 
increase;  what  I  am  rubbing,  is  diminishing.) 

A  few  of  those  who  had  faith  in  no  other  superstition  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  light  of  the  full  moon  affects  lunatics  and  fishing.  Concerning  the 
former,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  derivation  of  the  word  from  the  Latin 
lima  ("moon")  points  to  an  age-old  belief.  The  idea  that  fish  do  not  bite 
so  easily  in  the  light  of  the  moon  was  explained  in  several  ways:  some  said 
that  the  fish  spawn  at  that  time;  others  said  that  fish  merely  shun  the  light. 
The  Baer  Agricultural  Almanac  includes  a  page  known  as  Wright's  Fishing 
Calendar  which  gives  forecasts  "based  on  fishing  experience  over  many  years." 
The  dates  are  listed  as  B  for  Best,  G  for  Good,  and  P  for  Poor.  A  check  on 
Wright's  Fishing  Calendar  for  19  US  and  19  UU  revealed  the  startling  fact  that 
not  a  single  date  close  to  the  full  moon  was  listed  as  poor  for  fishing;  in  fact, 
dates  close  to  the  full  moon  were  frequently  given  the  rating  B. 

Not  only  are  the  phases  of  the  moon  important,  but  the  signs  of  the  zodiac 
too  must  be  considered.  It  is  not  enough  to  ask  whether  the  horns  of  the 
moon  are  up  or  down,  but  a  second  question  must  follow :  Through  what  sign 
of  the  zodiac  is  the  moon  passing?  The  Pennsylvania  German  farmers,  for 
example,  determine  the  proper  time  for  planting  by  observing  the  favorable 
phases  of  the  moon  in  conjunction  with  the  correct  zodiacal  signs.  The  writer 
heard  many  variants  of  doggerel  verse  which  used  to  serve  as  a  mnemonic 
device  for  the  zodiacal  signs,  verse  which  parents  in  days  gone  by  taught 
their  children.     The  form  most  common  among  Snyder  countians  was: 

Die  Kinner  (Zwilling)   sin  bees; 

Der  Widder  der  schteest, 

Der  Leeb  der  brillt, 

Die  Wog  die  gilt; 

Der  Schitz  der  schiesst, 

Der  Wassermann  giesst; 

Der  Fisch  der  schwimmt, 

Der  Schtehbock  schpringt; 

Der  Schkorpion  schtecht, 

Die  Jungfraa  schprecht; 

Der  Grebs  der  glemmt, 
Der  Schtier  der  rennt.37 

30  There  is  a  whole  series  of  statements  presenting  beliefs  and  beginning 
with  a  positive,  assuring  note :    "It  is  a  fact  .  .  ." 

37  A  literal  translation  of  the  doggerel  follows :  The  Ram  butts,  The  Chil- 
dren (Twins)  are  angry;  The  Lion  roars,  The  Scales  have  value  (are  true) ; 
The  Archer  (Hunter)  shoots,  The  Waterman  pours;  The  Fishes  swim,  The 
Goat  springs;  The  Scorpion  stings,  The  Virgin  speaks;  The  Crab  pinches,  The 
Bull  hooks  (with  the  horns). 
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Certain  planting  rules  based  upon  the  zodiacal  signs  were  found  among 
Pennsylvania  Germans.  Although  the  almanac  assigned  definite  meanings 
and  characteristics  to  each  sign  of  the  zodiac,  the  actual  practice  among  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans  frequently  elaborated  upon  these  interpretations.  In 
fact,  there  was  at  times  marked  disagreement  on  the  opportune  time  for 
planting,  a  disagreement  based  on  the  varied  experiences  and  observations  of 
success  or  failure  in  the  past.  Some  said  that  corn  should  be  planted  in  the 
"Gemini"  or  "Twins"  in  order  to  get  two  ears  on  each  stalk.  Others  said  that 
corn  had  more  sprouts  or  suckers  in  the  "Twins,"  but  no  grain.  Still  others 
had  the  biggest  ears  of  corn  or  "Kolwe"  in  the  sign  of  "Leo"  (Lion,  Lowe, 
Leeb).  There  were  some  who  believed  that  the  seed  should  be  put  into  the 
ground  in  the  up-sign;  others  would  not  have  thought  of  doing  it  then,  for  it 
would  merely  shoot  up;  but  they  favored  the  time  when  the  moon  was  nearest 
to  the  earth,  i.  e.  the  moon  in  perigee,  a  time  or  condition  which  prevented  the 
plant  from  putting  all  its  energy  into  sprouting.  Corn  which  had  its  start  in 
the  sign  of  "Cancer,"  some  said,  will  merely  dig  and  wiggle  around  in  the 
ground,  without  growing  out. 

"Twins"  was  said  to  be  a  good  sign  for  tomatoes  and  beans  because  "Sie 
duhne  besser  aahenge."  (There  will  be  more  of  them.)  "Libra"  (Scales, 
Wog)  was  a  favorable  sign  to  some  for  the  planting  of  tomatoes,  for  they  will 
get  very  heavy  and  large.  Large  potatoes  will  result  "im  dunkle  Mond  un  in 
der  Wog"  (in  the  decrease  of  the  moon  and  in  Libra).  In  contrast  to  this 
experience,  some  said  that  "die  Wog  iss  dot"  (Libra  is  a  dead  sign),  by  point- 
ing to  the  fact  that  "Libra"  is  the  only  sign  which  does  not  refer  to  a  living 
creature.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  good  time  for  butchering  and  putting  away 
meat  because  worms  cannot  come  to  life  then.  For  some,  "Libra"  will  pro- 
duce large  potatoes  and  tomatoes;  for  others,  it  is  barren.  Although  Baer's 
Agricultural  Almanac  characterized  several  signs  as  barren,  "Libra"  was  not 
included  among  them. 

Onions  planted  in  "Sagittarius"  (Bowman,  Archer,  Schiitz,  Schitz)  will 
run  to  seed:  "Die  schiesse  dir  all —  's  iss  im  Schitz."  (All  of  them  will  'shoot' 
for  you — we  are  in  the  sign  of  the  Bowman.38)  "Pisces"  is  a  good  sign  for 
cucumbers:  "Wammer  lange  un  glatte  Gummere  hawwe  will,  blanzt  mer  sie 
im  Fisch."  (To  have  long  and  smooth  cucumbers,  plant  them  in  Pisces.)  In 
this  sign,  things  tend  to  become  slippery  and  slimy;  therefore,  it  is  not  a  good 
time  to  make  sauerkraut.  If  one  plants  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  or  potatoes  in 
"Virgo"  (Virgin,  Jungfrau,  Jungfraa,  Blummebopp,  Blummemeedel),  only 
blossoms  can  be  expected.  "In  der  schnackeriche  Junfraa  blanzt  mer  Blumme." 
(In  the  sign  of  the  slender  Virgin  one  plants  flowers.39)  In  spite  of  the  gen- 
eral belief  in  the  otherwise  barren  character  of  this  sign,  one  woman  told  the 
writer  that  she  had  the  best  luck  with  potatoes  in  "Virgo"  with  a  yield  of  350 


38  The  expression  "run  to  seed"  is  the  Pennsylvania  German  schiesse,  which 
literally  means  "to  shoot."  The  term  Schitz  is  generally  applied  to  a  hunter 
or  sharpshooter  rather  than  to  a  bowman.  The  Pennsylvania  German  state- 
ment, therefore,  creates  a  picture  which  is  not  expressed  in  the  simple  "run 
to  seed." 

39  This  belief  can  be  seen  in  two  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  words  for 
"Virgo"  which  the  writer  mentioned:  Blummebopp,  meaning  "flower  doll," 
and  Blummemeedel,  meaning  "flower  girl." 
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bushels  in  one  and  one-fourth  acres.     She  did  admit  that  she  had  placed  a 
little  canite  into  the  furrows  to  kill  the  worms. 

Many  Pennsylvania  Germans  followed  certain  signs  meticulously  but  neg- 
lected others.  Sometimes  they  disregarded  the  same  sign  or  principle  when 
it  applied  to  something  different.40  Frequently,  they  admitted,  difficulty  arose, 
for  when  the  signs  were  right,  then  the  ground  was  not  right :  perhaps  it  was 
too  wet  or  too  dry;  or  else  the  ground  was  right  but  not  the  signs.  Those 
Pennsylvania  Germans  who  did  not  believe  in  special  times  for  planting — and 
there  were  many  of  them — said  to  the  writer:  "Ich  blanz  in  der  Boddem,  net 
in  der  Kalenner"  (I  plant  in  the  soil,  not  in  the  almanac),  or  "Ich  blanz  in 
der  Grund,  net  in  die  Zeeche  odder  in  der  Mond"  (I  plant  into  the  ground, 
not  into  the  signs  or  the  moon). 

Here  are  a  few  more  beliefs,  not  associated  with  planting,  which  were 
found  among  some  Pennsylvania  Germans  in  Snyder  county.  Chicks  born  in 
the  sign  of  the  "Ram"  will  be  more  "geduldig"  (patient).  To  have  the  curly 
mane  of  a  lion,  a  man  must  cut  his  hair  in  the  sign  of  "Leo"  and  in  the 
increase  of  the  moon.  Dark,  unfortunate  days  will  haunt  those  who  move 
into  another  house  in  the  down-sign  or  "im  dunkle  Mond."  Watch  the  day  on 
which  a  child  is  born.  If  the  following  day  is  under  the  same  sign,  the  next 
child  will  be  of  the  same  sex;  if  the  sign  is  different,  the  child  will  be  of  the 
opposite  sex.  If  any  live  thing  is  cut  or  pierced  on  the  day  John  the  Baptist 
was  beheaded,  it  will  die  before  sunset,  or  it  will  at  least  turn  as  yellow  as  a 
ripe  quince  ('s  waerd  so  geel  wie'n  geeli  Quitt).  This  day  is  no  longer 
designated  in  the  almanacs,  one  of  those  interviewed  said,  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  taking  advantage  of  grudges  against  neighbors.  To  destroy  a 
neighbor's  fine  peach  trees,  all  one  needs  to  do  is  to  cut  or  pierce  them  on 
"Sankt  Johannes  Daag."  All  edibles  prepared  during  the  week  called 
"Gallewoche"  will  turn  bitter.  According  to  Lambert,  "Gallus,  around  whose 
cell  the  town  of  St.  Gallen  grew  up,  is  the  almanac  saint  for  October  16.  This 
name  has  become  confused  with  Ger.  Galle  (Eng.  gall)  in  the  superstition: 
'wammer  sauergraut  macht  in  der  Gallewoche,  waerd's  bitter.'"41  (If  sauer- 
kraut is  made  in  "Gallewoche,"  it  gets  bitter.) 

The  almanacs  also  gave  advice  on  the  weather.  In  the  "Kalenner,"  weather 
prognostications  used  to  be  given  for  every  day.  Some  of  those  interviewed 
lamented  the  fact  that  daily  weather  predictions  were  no  longer  listed.  They 
said  that  this  was  true  only  recently  because  of  government  restrictions  for 
the  war.  Even  the  government  seems  to  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  a  year's 
prognostications  in  almanacs.  Almanac  publishers  occasionally  go  to  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  to  secure  the  reports  covering  the  previous 
twenty  to  thirty  years.  On  these  they  base  their  predictions.  Snyder  county 
apostles  of  the  almanac  watch  the  appearance  of  the  Quartile  (called  the  Ice- 


40  For  example :  One  woman  who  believed  in  the  significance  of  "Der 
Abnemmede"  and  "Der  Zunemmede"  in  planting,  completely  disregarded  them 
in  butchering.  Hams,  she  contended,  were  always  satisfactory  in  spite  of  the 
sign.  She  said  that  butchering  on  their  farm  always  took  place  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  because  it  was  an  appropriate  time  for  all  concerned. 

41  Lambert,  op.  cit.,  under  "Gallewoch,"  p.  59. 
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box),  the  Sun  (called  the  Snowball),42  and  the  Herschel,  in  various  combina- 
tions. Any  agreement  between  any  two  of  these,  Snyder  countians  believe, 
will  mean  cold  weather  on  that  day  or  within  a  week.  The  Herschel  is  so 
called  because  Sir  William  Herschel  (1738-1822),  a  German-English  astrono- 
mer, discovered  Uranus,  which  the  figure  or  the  symbol  of  the  Herschel  rep- 
resents. The  down-sign,  in  which  the  moon  is  like  a  cup  held  upside  down, 
denotes  rain.  It  will  rain,  likewise,  when  the  handle  of  the  Big  Dipper  is  up, 
for  a  tilted  dipper  can  not  hold  water.  Varied  bases  for  weather  prognosti- 
cation were  revealed  in  the  writer's  interviews.  Similar  ideas,  perhaps  not 
so  detailed  and  elaborate  as  they  are  in  the  experiences  of  those  interviewed, 
were  found  in  old  issues  of  Baer's  Agricultural  Almanac.  For  example,  the 
1830  copy  contained  these  words  in  an  article  on  "Prognostics  of  the  Weather": 
"Red  clouds  in  the  West,  at  sunset,  especially  when  they  have  a  tint  of  purple, 
portend  fine  weather.  The  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  air  when  dry,  refracts 
moi-e  red  or  heat-making  rays;  and  as  dry  air  is  not  perfectly  transparent, 
they  are  again  reflected  in  the  horizon.  A  copper  or  yellow  sunset  generally 
foretells  rain;  but  as  an  indication  of  wet  weather  approaching,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  the  halo  around  the  moon,  which  is  produced  by  the  pre- 
cipitated water;  and  the  larger  the  circle,  the  nearer  the  clouds,  and  conse- 
quently the  more  ready  to  fall  .  .  .  When  the  swallows  fly  high,  fine  weather 
is  to  be  expected  or  continued;  but  when  they  fly  low  and  close  to  the  ground, 
rain  is  almost  surely  approaching."  The  article  concluded  with  an  effort  to 
give  a  scientific  explanation  for  the  reliability  of  this  prognostication  method. 
These  are  some  of  the  beliefs,  based  on  the  moon  and  the  zodiacal  signs, 
found  among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  of  Snyder  county.  But  superstitions 
are  not  peculiar  to  Snyder  countians,  nor  are  they  peculiar  to  Pennsylvania 
Germans.  Earl  F.  Robacker  believes  that  "religious  doctrine  .  .  .  soon  ap- 
peared unable  to  cope  with  the  strong  resurgence  of  age-old  folk  belief  and 
practice.  This  recession  of  a  dominant  religious  spirit  [i.  e.,  formal  religious 
doctrine]  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Pennsylvania;  the  same  thing  appears 
to  have  happened  in  New  England,  in  Virginia,  and  elsewhere."43  Dr.  Edwin 
M.  Fogal  in  his  compilation,  Beliefs  and  Superstitions  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans,"  traced  many  of  these  superstitions  to  Heidelberg  and  surrounding 
sections  in  Germany.  Those  found  by  him  among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans 
of  Snyder  county  almost  thirty  years  ago  are  still  prevalent  today.  Although 
much  tradition  has  been  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth,  the  almanac  must 
have  exerted  a  tremendous  influence  in  preserving  and  spreading  such  beliefs 
and  superstitions.  Hundreds  of  almanacs  are  witness  to  the  fact,  however, 
that  there  is  greater  emphasis  on  superstition  in  the  earlier  issues  than  in 
those  of  the  last  forty  years.     This  would  indicate  perhaps  that  during  the 


42  "Quartile"  is  an  astrological  term  applied  to  an  aspect  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  which  they  are  distant  from  each  other  90  degrees.  The  symbol  used 
is  a  square,  which  is  called  an  Icebox  not  only  because  of  its  shape  but  also 
because  of  its  effect  upon  the  weather.  The  Sun,  which  is  represented  by  a 
circle  with  a  dot  in  the  center,  is  paradoxically  called  the  Snowball,  probably 
because  it  too  is  supposed  to  forecast  cold  weather  whenever  it  appears  with 
the  Herschel  (Uranus)  or  the  Icebox. 

43  Robacker,  op.  cit.,  p.  49. 

44  Published  as  a  dissertation  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia, in  1915. 
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last  four  decades  the  spoken  word  was  a  greater  influence  in  spreading  tradi- 
tional superstitions  than  the  printed  word  in  the  almanac.  A  mere  glance  at 
the  Cassel  Collection  of  German  almanacs  in  the  library  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia  will  help  one  to  appreciate  somewhat 
the  role  the  almanac  played  in  American  life,  and  more  especially  in  the  life 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans.4- 

Although  superstition  is  not  the  possession  of  the  Pennsylvania  German 
alone,  the  staunchness  of  his  faith  may  have  made  him  more  gullible  because 
his  European  background  was  filled  with  superstition.  Frequently  in  the 
interviews,  when  a  certain  belief  had  not  brought  the  anticipated  results  in 
someone's  experience,  another  reprimanded  him  with:  "Well,  perhaps  your 
faith  was  not  great  enough."  And  then  came  the  sharp  retort:  "I  believe  in 
the  Bible  as  much  as  you  do."  As  though  superstition  were  a  matter  of  faith 
(Glawwe) !  But  for  the  Pennsylvania  German  "Glawwe  Macht  seelich." 
(Faith  brings  blessedness.) 

Most  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  were  practical  farmers  who  ran  their 
farms  with  hard-headed  business  methods.  They  were  close  to  the  soil;  the 
soil  to  them  was  the  means  of  making  God's  creative  genius  work  before 
their  very  eyes.  These  men  loved  their  families.  They  knew  that  their 
farms  had  to  be  well  established.  They  knew  that  they  had  to  save  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  to  nourish  with  the  products  of  their  farms  their  many 
children  and  themselves.  They  knew  that  all  they  had  to  do  to  make  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  out  of  their  progeny  was  to  teach  them  to  rely  upon 
themselves,  to  work  hard  and  honestly  without  expecting  outside  aid,  to  sing 
hymns,  to  pray,  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to  practice  its  teachings.  Living  was 
a  religion  to  them.  They  saw  regularity  in  the  universe,  controlled  only  by 
God's  guiding  hand.  Why,  they  reasoned,  should  the  same  moon  which  pro- 
duced the  ebb  and  the  tide  not  have  some  influence  on  man,  God's  highest 
creation?10  Why  should  the  sun  which  gives  its  rays  for  growth  and  health 
not  have  "signs  and  wonders"?47  It  is  simple  to  understand  then  why  the 
Pennsylvania  German  had  such  strong  faith  in  superstition. 


45  The  Appendix  to  vol.  XLV,  The  Pennsylvania  German  Society  Proceed- 
ings, pp.  257-287,  lists  the  known  issues  of  German  almanacs  printed  in 
America  prior  to  1900.  The  compilers  are  Thomas  R.  Brendle  and  Claude  W. 
Unger.  Cf.  also  an  earlier  publication  by  Hugh  Alexander  Morrison,  Library 
of  Congress  Preliminary  Check  List  of  AMERICAN  ALMANACS  1639-1800 
(Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1907). 

49  Baer's  Agricultural  Almanac  (Lancaster)  for  the  year  1929  states:  "The 
Moon  is  the  reigning  planet  this  year.  As  regards  the  influence  of  the  Moon, 
the  ancients  are  believed  to  have  observed,  that  when  this  planet  is  in  a  par- 
ticular position  towards  the  Sun  and  the  Earth  and  other  planets,  its  action 
will  be  perceptible  in  the  state  of  the  weather,  in  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth 
and  the  particular  constitution  of  men  and  animals." 

47  Because  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  of  Snyder  county  did  not  seem  to 
attach  much  significance  to  the  relationship  of  the  sun  and  the  zodiacal  signs, 
this  writer  did  not  discuss  it.  Only  one  of  those  interviewed  by  the  writer 
considered  the  sun  in  planting;  she  plants  cucumbers  when  the  sun  enters  the 
"Gemini."  The  sun  and  the  signs,  as  well  as  the  reigning  starts  at  birth,  are 
thought  to  influence  human  characteristics,  as  short  verses  for  each  month 
indicate  in  many  almanacs.  There  is,  however,  no  uniformity  in  the  traits 
ascribed  in  the  various  almanacs  to  each  month's  horoscope. 
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The  Pennsylvania  German,  however,  possesses  the  happy  trait  of  balancing 
the  serious  with  the  humorous.  Here  are  but  two  examples  of  humor  with  a 
typical  Pennsylvania  German  ring.  One  appeared  in  Baer's  1885  Agricultural 
Almanac:  "Don't  blame  the  Rooster  for  bragging  over  every  egg  that  is  laid 
in  the  family.  Only  human  nature,  nothing  more.  You  remember  that  when 
that  bouncing  baby  boy  arrived  at  your  house  it  wasn't  the  mother  who  went 
about  doing  the  crowing."  The  other  story,  which  appeared  in  the  Land- 
wirtschafts  Calender  (Lancaster,  1831),  is  borrowed  from  Dr.  Arthur  D. 
Graeff :  "There  was  a  great  deal  of  competition  between  three  tailors  whose 
shops  were  on  the  same  city  street.  One  tailor  hung  out  a  sign — 'The  best 
tailor  in  the  city.'  The  second  tailor  countered  by  advertising  'The  best  tailor 
in  the  world.'  The  third  competitor  simply  announced  'The  best  tailor  on 
this  street.'  "" 

There  is  a  revived  interest  today  in  the  study  of  the  almanac  and  its 
influence.  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Graeff  seems  to  have  done  more  on  the  Pennsylvania 
German  almanac  than  any  other  scholar.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  him  for 
sending  carbon  copies  of  the  eight  studies  published  in  the  American-German 
Review  from  1938  to  1940.'9  In  the  one  entitled  "Pennsylvania  German 
Almanacs,"  Dr.  Graeff  asked:  "And  who  is  there  who  will  dare  to  scoff  at 
these  attempts  which  fathered  medicine  itself?  Is  it  possible,  that,  hidden 
away  in  these  old  Almanacs,  there  may  be  germs  of  scientific  truth  not  yet 
discovered?"  One  of  the  students  at  Susquehanna  University  recently  in- 
quired whether  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  used  moldy  cheese  on  boils  and 
carbuncles,  a  question  a  friend  of  hers,  who  is  doing  research  work  on  a  first 
cousin  of  penicillin,  had  asked.  Dr.  Graeff  continued  the  thought  in  "Remedies 
in  Pennsylvania  German  Almanacs"  by  saying:  "It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
attention  of  research  experts  in  scientific  medicine  will  investigate  the  old 
Pennsylvania  German  almanacs  and  other  treatises  on  folk  medicine  of  these 
people  and  perhaps  all  of  mankind  may  profit  thereby." 

Dr.  Harold  S.  Burr,  Yale  professor  of  anatomy,  described  in  The  Yale 
Journal  of  Biology  and  Medicine  preliminary  experiments  which  apparently 
showed  a  strong  correlation  between  the  activity  of  maple  trees  and  the  phases 
of  the  moon.  The  "old  wives'  tale"  that  the  phases  of  the  moon  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  living  organisms  may  not  be  entirely  fantastic  after  all. 
Although  Dr.  Burr  admitted  that  the  "correlations  are  not  exact,"  he  stated 
that  "on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  so  far  collected,  one  could  predict  by  means 
of  electrical  measurements  the  changing  lunar  phases  within  forty-eight 
hours."50     The  Kalendermacher    (English  almanac  maker)    may  have  been   a 


m  Dr.  Graeff  related  the  story  in  "Humor  in  Pennsylvania  German,"  which 
appeared  with  seven  other  studies  on  the  almanac  in  the  American-German 
Review  from  1938  to  1940.  For  the  other  titles  by  Dr.  Graeff,  see  writer's 
footnote  49. 

49  These  studies  include  the  following  titles :  "Pennsylvania  German 
Almanacs,"  "Humor  in  Pennsylvania  German,"  "Remedies  in  Pennsylvania 
German  Almanacs,"  "Weather  Prophecies  in  Pennsylvania  German  Almanacs," 
"Cake  Baking  Recipes  from  Pennsylvania  German  Almanacs,"  and  "Astrology 
in  Pennsylvania  German  Almanacs."  The  other  two  articles  deal  with  Penn- 
sylvania German  anecdotes. 

50  See  New  York  Times,  Sunday,  February  13,  Section  4,  p.  9,  under 
"Science  Review"   (Waldemar  Kaempffert,  editor). 
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"queer  person"  as  the  colloquial  use  of  the  term  implies;  nevertheless,  the 
peculiar  remedies  and  beliefs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  may  have  a  better 
foundation,  here  and  there,  than  that  with  which  they  are  credited.  It  is 
difficult  to  agree  with  Dr.  Rosenbach  when  he  makes  light  of  the  almanac  by 
saying:  "To  my  mind,  each  almanac  should  have  on  its  cover,  Taurus — the 
Bull."51 

In  fine,  the  almanac  played  a  far  greater  role  in  Pennsylvania  German 
homes  during  the  period  of  early  American  history  than  it  plays  today.  At 
a  time  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  reading  materials,  the  almanac  was  in 
many  instances  the  sole  source  of  information  and  non-religious  education  for 
the  Pennsylvania  German  farmer  who  had  little  opportunity  or  little  inclina- 
tion to  read.  Today  it  is  still  a  practical,  agricultural  handbook  but  without 
its  former  position  as  a  secular  bible. 

The  relative  influence  of  the  almanac  on  the  superstitious  beliefs  of  Penn- 
sylvania Germans  can  not  be  determined  with  the  same  certainty.  Did  the 
almanac  create  the  superstition,  or  vice  versa?  One  statement  can  be  made 
with  assurance:  the  almanac  can  not  be  blamed  for  all  the  beliefs  peculiar 
to  the  Pennsylvania  German  home.  Merely  reading  these  publications  over 
a  period  of  years  could  not  have  given  one  an  accurate,  complete  acquaintance 
with  the  superstitions  based  on  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  the  zodiacal  signs. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  almanac  taught  these  superstitions  to  a  younger 
generation ;  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth. 
Undoubtedly,  the  almanac  helped  to  keep  them  alive  by  giving  the  astrological 
or  astronomical  data  which  made  it  possible  to  put  into  practice  the  super- 
stitions already  held  by  virtue  of  personal  experience  with  them.  In  other 
words,  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  bought  the  almanac — and  some  are  still 
buying  it — not  so  much  as  a  source  book  but  rather  as  a  guide  and  reference. 
This  fact  applies  particularly  to  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  when  the  almanac 
placed  less  emphasis  on  superstition.  The  Pennsylvania  German  did  not  fol- 
low generalities  blindly,  but  he  helped  to  construct  a  body  of  unwritten  super- 
stitions from  his  own  experience  with  favorable  and  unfavorable  signs;  this 
accounts  for  numerous,  conflicting  statements  on  the  value  and  meaning  sup- 
posedly inherent  in  the  same  sign  of  the  zodiac.  The  almanac  set  down  the 
basic  principles;  actual  practice  applied  them  elaborated  upon  them,  or  fre- 
quently changed  them  with  extensive  ramifications.  History  must  give  the 
almanac  a  vital  place  in  the  preservation  and  dissemination  of  folklore  and 
superstition  among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  especially  in  early  America. 


51  Rosenbach,  op.  cit.,  p.  95. 


The  Oxford  Movement 

by  G.  Morris  Smith 


The  province  of  this  paper  is  a  description  of  that  current  of  religious 
thought  in  England  which  was  known  as  the  Oxford  Movement,  otherwise 
called  the  Anglican  or  Catholic  Revival. 

The  Anglican  Revival  was  a  movement  within  the  Established  Church  on 
the  part  of  a  coterie  of  its  most  brilliant  Oxford  scholars,  such  as  John  Henry 
Newman,  John  Keble,  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  and  Richard  Hurrell  Froude 
to  reestablish  the  waning  glory  and  authority  of  the  English  Church.  At  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  influence  of  the  Established  Church  was 
at  a  very  low  ebb.  Certainly  it  had  suffered  a  great  decline  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  tone  of  its  clergy.  No  less  a  person  than  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  some 
years  earlier,  wrote: 

Learning  has  decreased  in  England  because  learning  will  not  do 
so  much  for  a  man  as  formerly.  There  are  other  ways  of  getting 
preferment.  No  man  can  now  be  made  a  bishop  for  his  learning 
and  piety;  his  only  chance  of  promotion  is  his  being  connected  with 
someone  who  has  Parliamentary  interest.  The  highest  offices  in 
Church  and  State  resemble  a  pyramid  whose  top  is  accessible  to 
only  two  sorts  of  animals,  eagles  and  reptiles. 

This  charge  is  undoubtedly  exaggerated,  but  must  have  had  some  basis  in 
fact.  And  as  the  natural  consequence  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  indolence, 
preaching  suffered.  The  people  deserted  the  churches.  On  Easter  Day,  1800, 
only  six  communicants  were  present  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  in  some 
London  churches  no  one  was  in  attendance.  While  there  were  in  the  Church, 
as  in  Israel,  men  who  had  not  "bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,"  enough  has  been  said 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  injection  of  a  higher 
seriousness  into  the  lives  of  the  clergy.  Consequently,  the  Oxford  Movement 
was  a  call  to  holiness  and  to  a  more  earnest  type  of  Christian  piety. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  Movement  was  a  growing  Erastianism,  that 
is,  complete  control  of  the  church  by  the  Government.  The  Church  had  been 
increasingly  subordinated  to  Parliament  and  the  Prime  Minister.  First  came 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  in  1828;  next  the  Catholic  Emancipation  of  1829; 
then  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832;  and  finally  the  wiping  out  of  ten  Irish  bishop- 
rics, ten  centuries  old,  at  one  fell  swoop,  with  the  promise  of  more  to  follow. 
Earl  Grey  had  also  warned  the  bishops  "to  set  their  house  in  order."  Now 
that  the  state  had  so  unfeelingly  castigated  the  Church,  what  was  the  Church 
to  do  to  regain  its  waning  prestige?  That  was  the  great  question  when  John 
Keble  was  nominated  to  preach  before  His  Majesty's  Judges  of  Assize  the 
sermon  which  Newman  ever  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  Movement. 

Keble  took  his  text  from  I  Samuel  12:23  and  named  his  theme  as  "National 
Apostasy."  Preaching  from  St.  Mary's  pulpit  at  Oxford,  on  July  14,  1833,  he 
pointed  out  three  evils  to  be  combatted :  the  liberalism  of  the  age,  the  growing 
indifference  to  religious  things,  and  the  disrespect  shown  to  the  successors  of 
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the  Apostles.  To  him  the  third  evil  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  enmity  to 
God  in  like  manner  as  Israel's  desire  for  a  king  was  so  construed  in  the  days 
of  the  prophet  Samuel.  The  people's  sinning  against  the  apostolic  succession 
was  comparable  to  Saul's  sinning  against  the  sacrificial  office,  and  the  preach- 
er could  do  no  less  than  protest  as  did  Samuel.  This  sermon  was  like  a 
trumpet  alarm  calling  those  who  would  defend  the  Church  to  don  their  armor. 

In  the  same  month  as  this  epoch-making  sermon,  there  met  at  the  rectory 
of  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk  a  company  of  likeminded  men,  headed  by  the  rector, 
Hugh  James  Rose.  Keble  and  Newman,  who  were  later  to  bring  so  large  a 
contribution  to  the  Movement,  were  not  present  at  this  meeting,  but  were  in 
close  correspondence  with  the  group. 

Out  of  the  meeting  grew  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  the  first  issue  appearing 
on  September  9,  1833.  More  Tracts  appeared  in  the  first  years  of  the  Move- 
ment than  in  the  later  ones.  They  continued  until  1841  when,  because  of  the 
publication  of  Tract  90  in  which  Newman  tried  to  show  that  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  could  be  harmonized  with  the  dogmas  of  Rome,  such  a  storm  of  dis- 
sent arose  from  inside  the  Church  as  to  convince  Newman  that  he  had  over- 
stepped himself  and  had  lost  his  place  as  a  leader  in  the  Movement.  The 
subjects  discussed  in  the  Tracts  were  such  as  these:  the  essential  nature  of 
the  Church;  its  relation  to  the  primitive  ages;  its  authority,  polity,  and  gov- 
ernment; the  current  objections  to  the  Church's  claims  in  England;  proposed 
alterations  in  the  liturgy;  the  neglect  of  discipline;  baptismal  regeneration; 
and  the  apostolic  succession.  Those  who  had  the  greatest  influence  in  this 
editorial  propaganda  were  Newman,  Keble,  Pusey,  and  R.  H.  Froude.  Froude 
died  very  young,  Newman  went  over  to  Rome,  and  so  Pusey  and  Keble  were 
the  ones  who  were  left  to  stand  firm  in  the  contention  that  theirs  was  a  Via 
Media  between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism. 

Aside  from  the  Tractarians,  the  Church  of  England  in  1830  was  divided 
into  three  chief  parties.  The  orthodox  or  High-Church  wing,  sometimes  called 
the  high  and  drys,  took  their  inspiration  from  such  men  as  Hooker,  Nelson, 
Home,  Andrews,  Taylor,  and  Ken.  This  party  was  unenthusiastic  and  held 
to  a  religion  of  the  formal  type,  going  back  to  the  Fathers  and  Apostles  to 
make  out  their  case  for  form,  order,  and  apostolic  succession.  A  second 
division  of  the  Church  was  known  as  the  Evangelicals,  who  had  been  deeply 
affected  by  Calvinism  and  Methodism.  These  Low-Church  men  cared  little 
for  history,  but  a  great  deal  for  vital  personal  religion,  with  a  keen  sense  of 
sin,  pardon,  assurance,  and  joy. 

This  Low-Church  wing  was  influenced  greatly  by  Henry,  Romaine,  Cecil, 
Venner,  Fletcher,  Newman,  and  Thomas  Scott.  The  High  Anglicans  looked 
upon  the  Evangelicals  as  Methodistic,  shallow,  and  productive  of  no  great 
writing,  while  the  Evangelicals  looked  upon  the  high  and  drys  as  cold  world- 
lings, having  a  formal  religion  without  much  content. 

Then  there  was  a  third  religious  group,  known  as  the  Noetics,  under  the 
liberal  or  rationalistic  guidance  of  Arnold,  Whateley,  and  Hampden.  This 
liberal  school  was  led  in  great  measure  by  the  principle  of  the  Scriptures  as 
the  rule  of  faith  interpreted  by  private  judgment.  From  this  standpoint  they 
more  nearly  embodied  the  Lutheran  view,  except  when  they  made  statements 
derogatory  to  the  confessional  principle  which  has  ever  kept  Lutheranism 
from  losing  its  moorings  in  the  vagaries  of  wild  individualism. 
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One  receives  the  impression  that  what  led  the  Tract  writers  into  error  was 
their  scholastic  subtlety;  they  were  too  much  removed  from  life.  Newman's 
development  of  doctrine  smelled  of  the  cloister,  of  the  cowl,  and  of  the  sophis- 
tries of  logic;  but  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  was  a  man  close  to  human  hearts  as 
they  really  were.  He  addressed  the  high  and  drys  in  ringing  words,  as 
follows: 

You  conspirators  to  defame  and  degrade  a  patient  scholar, 
mark  you,  "the  heresy  of  one  period  becomes  the  orthodox  faith  of 
another";  reform  must  succeed  reform  to  complete  itself;  life  is 
progressive,  not  static;  you  are  the  Tories,  the  very  Non-jurors  and 
High  Church  Clergy  of  King  William.  You  High  Churchmen  are 
made  up  of  two  elements;  first,  the  Hophni  and  Phinehas  School, 
mere  low  worldly  clergy,  careless  and  grossly  ignorant,  ministers 
not  of  the  Gospel,  but  of  the  Aristocracy;  second,  formalist  Juda- 
izing  fanatics  on  the  the  other  hand — a  dress,  a  ritual,  a  name,  a 
ceremony,  a  technical  phraseology;  the  superstition  of  a  priesthood 
without  its  power;  the  form  of  Episcopacy  without  its  substance — 
such  are  the  objects  of  High  Church  fanaticism,  objects  so  pitiful 
that  if  gained  ever  so  completely,  they  would  make  no  man  the 
wiser  or  the  better, — they  would  lead  to  no  good,  intellectual,  moral, 
or  spiritual — to  no  effect  social  or  religious,  except  to  the  changing 
of  sense  into  silliness,  of  holiness  of  heart  and'  life  into  formality 
and  hypocrisy.  Once  only  in  the  history  of  Christianity  do  we  find 
a  heresy  so  degraded  and  low  principled  as  this.  In  the  Jews  and 
Judaizers  of  the  New  Testament  we  find  the  only  exact  resemblance 
of  the  High  Churchmen  of  Oxford — the  men  of  mint  and  anise  and 
cumin  who  care  not  for  judgment,  mercy,  and  truth. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Tracts,  which  at  the  last  led 
Newman  and  others  to  go  over  to  Rome,  were  at  the  beginning  decidedly  anti- 
Roman.  In  the  early  stages,  Newman  thought  that  union  with  Rome  was 
impossible.  The  writers  of  the  early  Tracts  feared  the  charge  of  Popery  no 
less  than  the  charge  of  Methodism  for  which  they  certainly  had  no  love.  At 
that  time  Newman  wrote  what,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  developments,  are 
strange  words: 

Their  [Roman]  communion  is  infected  with  heterodoxy;  we  are 
bound  to  flee  it  as  a  pestilence.  They  have  established  a  lie  in  the 
place  of  God's  truth.  By  their  claims  of  infallibility  in  doctrine, 
they  can  not  undo  the  sin  they  have  committed.  They  can  not  re- 
pent.    Popery  must  be  destroyed;   it  can  not  be  reformed. 

In  1826  Newman  had  preached  his  first  University  sermon.  From  that 
time,  as  someone  has  said,  "He  came  out  of  his  shell  and  remained  out  of  it 
till  1841."  During  these  years  the  charm  of  his  St.  Mary's  sermons  moulded 
many  minds  at  Oxford.  Newman  later  said  that  he  had  confidence  in  his 
position  which  embraced  first  and  foremost  the  principle  of  dogma,  that  is  to 
say,  the  confidence  of  a  certain  definite  religious  teaching  based  on  the  founda- 
tion of  dogma.  He  might  have  escaped  the  pull  to  Catholicism  if  he  had  relied 
more  on  direct  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  rather  than  on  Catholic  dogmas. 
Newman's  undoing,  from  the  Protestant  point  of  view,  was  the  disproportion- 
ate validity  which  he  attached  to  the  principle  of  dogma. 

In  1839,  Newman  had  his  first  doubt  about  the  position  of  the  English 
Church.  As  he  put  it,  he  saw  "the  shadow  of  the  hand  upon  the  wall."  He 
found  by  the  principle  of  dogma  that  his  conception  of  the  Church  was  getting 
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to  be  more  and  more  external.  The  English  Church  lacked  catholicity,  he  felt, 
and  his  logic  led  him  increasingly  to  sense  that  the  Via  Media,  which  he  had 
defended  in  Tracts  38  and  41,  was  an  untenable  position;  and  so,  in  1841,  when 
he  wrote  Tract  90,  there  swung  open  before  his  reasoning  the  welcoming  door 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

With  Tract  90,  the  storm  burst.  There  was  too  much  liberal  thinking  and 
Protestantism  in  the  English  Church  for  him  to  endure  any  more  sophistries. 
In  this  Tract,  Newman  addressed  his  logical  powers  to  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  with  the  intent  of  showing  that  the  Anglican  Church  did  not,  in  the 
first  place,  oppose  Catholic  teaching;  in  the  second,  was  only  partially  opposed 
to  Roman  doctrine;  and,  in  the  third,  was  specifically  directed  only  against 
the  errors  of  Rome.  By  subtle  theological  thinking  he  discriminated  between 
the  formal  theological  canons  of  the  Roman  Church  and  its  practical  tenets; 
and  as  between  the  latter  and  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  he  found  nothing  to 
fight  about.  But  he  did  not  make  his  case  acceptable  to  the  public  or  to  the 
Church.  A  wave  of  indignation  arose,  and  Newman  realized  that  his  place 
of  leadership  in  the  Oxford  Movement  was  gone.  Even  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
condemned  Tract  90  as  objectionable  and  as  having  a  tendency  to  disturb  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Established  Church.  The  criticism  of  his  own 
Bishop  cut  Newman  to  the  quick.  He  had  no  desire  to  fight  back,  but  acceded 
to  the  Bishop's  wish  and  discontinued  further  Tract  writing. 

Newman  retired  to  Littlemore,  his  home  outside  Oxford,  to  await  develop- 
ments. The  dispute  raged.  In  1843,  he  resigned  his  charge  at  St.  Mary's, 
Oxford.  On  October  3,  1845,  he  requested  the  Provost  of  Oriel  to  remove  his 
name  from  the  books  of  the  College  and  the  University,  but  without  giving 
any  reason.  A  few  days  later,  word  came  that  on  October  8  Newman  had 
been  received  by  Father  Dominic,  the  Passionist,  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman 
Church.  There  was  a  panic.  Rome  invited  others  to  follow  Newman,  and 
the  English  Church  did  not  try  to  dissuade  them  from  going.  During  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1846,  among  others,  one  by  one  these  men  followed 
Newman:  W.  G.  Ward,  Capes,  Oakley,  Ambrose  St.  John,  Coffin,  Dalgairns, 
Faber,  and  R.  Simpson.  Thus,  the  Tract  men  lost;  but  their  better  ideas 
carried  over  into  the  English  Church.  It  is  well  to  note,  too,  that  Newman 
alone  of  the  actual  Tract  writers  became  a  Catholic. 

Formally,  the  Tractarians  failed  to  survive  and  preserve  their  identity  as 
a  Church  party,  but  they  did  succeed  in  producing  several  good  results:  first, 
by  virtue  of  free  and  unrestrained  discussion,  it  revived  doctrine.  No  one 
could  follow  the  Tracts  without  seeing  more  clearly  the  lines  of  cleavage  in 
Church  doctrine.  To  illustrate,  it  was  evident  that  various  ideas  existed 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Chvirch.  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  said,  with  Hooker, 
"It  is  the  Nation";  the  lawyers  of  both  Whig  and  Tory  parties  said,  "It  is  the 
Establishment";  the  Evangelicals  said,  "It  is  the  Apostolic  Succession,  a 
visible  organization";  and  Rome  said,  "It  is  the  Communion  of  the  Pope." 
Second,  the  Movement  also  had  results  in  that  it  revived  Church  life.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  paper,  the  moral  and  spiritual  torpor  of  the  Church  was 
noted,  an  attitude  altogether  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  men  like  Keble  and  Pusey 
and  Newman,  of  whim  no  one  could  think  without  feeling  that  they  were  in 
quest  of  holiness. 
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Tractarianism  ended  by  leaving  the  High-Church  Anglicans  in  a  militant 
mood.  The  Tracts  ceased,  but  Keble  and  Pusey  were  still  loyal  and  still  fight- 
ing for  what  they  regarded  to  be  the  finest  traditions  of  the  Church.  In  1850, 
Keble  issued  a  sermon  entitled  "A  Call  to  Speak  Out,"  in  which  he  protested 
most  vigorously  against  the  continuing  Erastianism.  Baptismal  regeneration 
had  been  denied.  And  by  whom?  Not  by  the  Convocation  of  the  Church,  but 
by  a  state  court.  This  condition  was  intolerable.  "If  Establishment  means 
deprivation  of  our  rightful  privileges,"  he  wrote,  "let's  be  relieved  of  such 
painful  support,  as  we  had  rather  be  a  Church  in  earnest,  separate  from  the 
State,  rather  than  a  counterfeit  Church  in  professed  union  with  the  State." 
This  was  the  wide-awake  fighting  mood  of  the  loyal  Tractarians,  and  it  was 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  sleepy,  easy-going  character  of  the  clergy  prior  to 
the  Movement.  It  is  not  surprising  that  "The  Convocation  of  the  Church" 
was  revived  after  being  silent  since  1661.  The  Church  of  England  today 
enjoys  greater  privileges  of  doctrinal  self-government  than  ever  in  its  history, 
and  these  are  owing  largely  to  the  Oxford  Movement. 

The  natural  successors  of  Keble  and  Pusey  are  the  High-Church  Anglicans 
today,  with  their  emphasis  on  ritual,  architecture,  and  the  unbroken  apostolic 
succession.  But  there  are  also  the  Low-Church  Anglicans  corresponding  to 
the  Evangelicals  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  Between  these  two  parties  has 
emerged  the  Broad  or  Liberal  Church,  taking  inspiration  from  Dr.  Thomas 
Arnold  and  the  Rugby  School.  It  has  been  said  that  the  intervention  of  the 
Liberals  saved  the  Tractarians  from  complete  disaster.  These  new  Liberals 
were  soon  to  astonish  "the  old-fashioned  heads  of  the  Houses,"  said  R.  W. 
Church,  "with  new  and  deep  forms  of  doubt  more  audacious  than  Tractarian- 
ism." They  would  ultimately  overthrow  not  only  the  victorious  authorities, 
but  also  the  ancient  position  of  the  Church;  and,  besides,  they  would  revamp 
from  top  to  bottom  the  institution  of  the  University. 

The  effects  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  both  good  and  bad,  are  not  yet 
finished.  Deep  stirrings  of  thought  like  this  are  like  the  waves  that  beat 
upon  the  shore  long  after  the  stone  has  been  tossed  into  the  water.  There  are 
successors  of  these  religious  parties  today,  and  they  emerge  at  recurrent 
intervals  in  the  thought  life  of  the  Church. 


Religious  Discipline  in  Snyder  County 
Churches  (1840-90) 

by  George  Franklin  Dunkelberger 

By  religious  discipline  is  meant  a  body  of  ecclesiastical  rules  and  duties 
prescribed  for  the  conduct  of  church  members.  It  includes  procedures  for 
administering  punishments  to  those  found  guilty  of  disobedience.  A  century 
ago  much  attention  was  given  to  the  disciplinary  side  of  church  life;  today 
that  part  of  church  administration  is  all  but  disregarded.  These  rigid  church 
disciplines  obtained  during  a  period  when  it  was  socially  accepted  practice 
to  mete  out  punishment  to  members  for  conduct  unbecoming  professing  Chris- 
tians. Ecclesiastical  judicatory  bodies  and  church  boards  did  not  hesitate  to 
take  cognizance  of  infractions  of  doctrine  and  regulations.  In  fact,  church 
bodies  believed  it  to  be  their  sacred  duty  to  use  corrective  measures  such  as 
were  thought  necessary  to  keep  communicants  in  the  straight  and  narrow 
way.  Discipline  cases  pertaining  to  the  laity  were  quite  common  in  many  of 
the  churches  of  the  county  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Ey  the  end  of  the  century,  such  cases  practically  disappeared.  The  multitude 
of  disciplinary  actions  taken  by  official  boards  ought  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
a  reflection  on  the  character  of  the  membership  but  rather  as  an  indication  of 
the  prevalence  of  legalism,  intolerance,  controversy,  and  the  widespread  prac- 
tice of  administering  punishment  for  all  kinds  of  wrong  doing.  One  can  not 
but  wonder  what  situation  the  same  disciplinary  program  would  reveal  if  it 
were  employed  without  fear  or  favor  against  present-day  church  members. 

Severe  punishment  for  misconduct  represented  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Rigid 
disciplinary  measures  were  not  restricted  to  ecclesiastical  transgressions,  for 
they  were  applied  with  equal  diligence  in  educational,  social,  and  civic  circles. 
Corporal  punishment  was  the  universal  mode  of  discipline  in  the  school,  and 
harsh  penalties  even  for  minor  offenses  were  believed  to  drive  the  fear  of  God, 
the  fear  of  the  church,  and  the  fear  of  the  law  into  the  hearts  of  offenders. 
But  standards  of  conduct  change  with  the  changing  years.  Behavior  that 
deserves  punishment  in  one  age  or  in  one  country  is  often  considered  innocent 
frivolity  in  another  age  or  in  another  country.  Thus  Pascal  exclaimed  with 
some  exasperation  that  conscience  was  one  thing  north  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
something  entirely  different  south  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Mention  should  be  made  here  of  the  force  of  public  opinion,  that  is,  neigh- 
borhood opinion,  as  a  form  of  social  control.  A  wholesome  public  opinion 
goes  far  in  helping  to  keep  individuals  in  socially  accepted  behavior  patterns. 
It  is  probably  true  that  in  matters  of  morality  and  religion,  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  was  much  more  powerful  some  years  ago  than  it  is  today. 
Public  opinion  can  be  a  hard  taskmaster  so  far  as  Christian  morals  and  ethics 
are  concerned.  When  a  certain  type  of  behavior  is  socially  approved,  it  be- 
comes exceedingly  difficult  to  bring  about  any  change  in  society  at  all.     On 
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the  other  hand,  when  a  type  of  behavior  is  socially  rejected,  it  will  only  with 
difficulty  attain  any  favorable  status  at  all. 

What  effect  these  spiritual  controls  actually  had  upon  the  character  of 
wayward  communicants  must  ever  remain  in  the  realm  of  conjecture.  Scien- 
tific measurements  of  quantitive  and  qualitative  personality  changes  were 
unknown  in  that  day;  nor  could  they  have  been  effectively  employed  in  the 
lives  of  disciplined  persons.  One  is  led  to  believe,  however,  that  moral 
suasions,  public  admonitions,  and  suspensions  from  church  privileges  proved 
to  be  a  restraining  influence  in  the  lives  of  many  people.  This  was  particu- 
larly true  in  a  day  when  ignorance  and  fear  had  a  much  stronger  hold  on  the 
masses  than  they  have  today.  Because  local  government  was  rather  weak, 
the  church  at  times  usurped  certain  civil  duties  from  the  courts.  Neverthe- 
less, these  church  disciplines  were  far  better  than  no  discipline  at  all.  If  the 
church  was  too  exacting  then,  it  is  certainly  too  lax  now.  The  writer  has  not 
observed  any  church  discipline  cases  during  the  past  fifty  years  (1890-1940) 
that  in  any  way  parallel  those  of  the  previous  half  century. 

The  data  for  this  article  were  obtained  from  the  minutes  of  church  boards 
of  five  of  the  oldest  congregations  in  Snyder  County.  The  number  of  disci- 
pline cases  in  some  of  the  churches  greatly  exceeded  that  in  others.  Whether 
some  congregations  were  more  worldly  and  therefore  furnished  more  cases 
than  others,  or  whether  some  churches  were  more  strict  in  executing  their 
religious  rules,  or  whether  some  pastors  were  more  zealous  than  others,  there 
is  no  way  of  knowing.  The  writer  is  disposed  to  believe  that  any  differences 
existing  between  denominations  in  this  respect  must  have  resulted  from  the 
degree  to  which  the  rules  were  administered,  and'  not  from  any  difference  in 
the  conduct  of  members.  A  careful  examination  of  the  records  gives  the 
impression  that  some  churches  were  a  trifle  more  disposed  to  take  cognizance 
of  trivial  and  even  innocent  infractions;  but  very  little  if  any  fault  can  be 
found  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  penalties  administered.  The  churches 
evidently  had  a  passion  to  exact  from  the  members  what  was  considered 
Christian  conduct  and  were  courageous  enough  to  enforce  their  demands. 

The  Basis  of  Church  Discipline 

The  rules  that  made  church  discipline  possible  were  obtained  for  the  most 
part  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares 
taught  that  mere  men  were  incapable  of  separating  the  good  people  from  the 
bad,  and  so  the  church  inevitably  had  both  kinds  in  its  membership.  There- 
fore the  faults  of  the  few  must  be  borne  by  the  many  with  a  charity  "that 
covereth  a  multitude  of  sins."  While  Jesus  was  long-suffering  and  patient 
with  the  sinner,  he  nevertheless  did  not  hesitate  to  admonish  him.  In  fact, 
He  definitely  countenanced  disciplinary  measures.  "Every  branch  in  me  that 
beareth  not  fruit  he  taketh  away;  and  every  branch  that  beareth  fruit,  he 
purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit"   (John  15:2). 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  each  congregation  were  usually  prepared  by 
its  official  board,  and  then  made  a  part  of  the  church  constitution  by  vote  of 
the  membership.  Each  rule  was  amply  supported  by  passages  from  the  Bible. 
Some  of  these  regulations  follow:  (1)  Church  members  should  practice  self- 
denial.  "If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up 
his  cross  and  come  after  me"   (Matthew  16:24).     (2)    Church  members  are 
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required  to  abstain  from  the  works  of  the  flesh.  "Now  the  works  of  the  flesh 
are  manifest  which  are  these;  adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness,  lascivious- 
ness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife,  sedi- 
tions, heresies,  envyings,  murders,  drunkenness,  revellings  and  such  like:  of 
which  I  tell  you  before,  as  I  have  so  often  told  you  in  times  past,  that  they 
which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God"  (Galatians  5:19- 
21).  (3)  Church  members  are  to  abstain  from  things  frequently  or  generally 
associated  with  or  leading  to  evil.  "Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil"  (I 
Thess.  5:22).  (4)  Church  members  should  abstain  from  all  things  that  may 
be  the  occasion  of  offense  or  stumbling  to  others.  "But  if  thy  brother  be 
grieved  with  thy  meat,  now  walkest  thou  not  charitably.  Destroy  not  him 
with  thy  meat,  for  whom  Christ  died"  (Romans  14:15).  (5)  Church  members 
are  amenable  to  the  official  board  and  must  appear  before  it  when  cited  and 
submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  church  when  regularly  administered.  "A  man 
that  is  an  heretic  after  the  first  and  second  admonition  reject;  knowing  that 
he  that  is  such  is  subverted,  and  sinneth,  being  condemned  of  himself"  (Titus 
3:10-11).  "And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church:  but 
if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and 
a  publican"  (Matthew  18:17).  (6)  Church  members  should  lead  a  holy  and 
pious  life,  attend  public  worship  and  the  meetings  of  prayer  regularly,  and 
give  heed  to  the  ordinances  of  the  church.  "Study  to  shew  thyself  approved 
unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the 
word  of  truth"  (II  Timothy  2:15).  "Forsake  not  the  assembling  of  thyselves 
together"  (Hebrews  10:25). 

The  Purposes  of  Church  Discipline 

Church  discipline  had  three  primary  purposes:  to  reform  the  sinner,  to 
prevent  the  ruin  of  the  many  by  the  vicious  example  of  the  few,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  order  of  the  church.  It  was  considered  necessary  if  the  spiritual 
goodness  of  the  congregation  were  to  be  attained  and  maintained.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Christian  church  is  made  up  of  human  beings  who  are  weak  and  sus- 
ceptible to  many  temptations,  church  discipline  was  a  means  of  self -protection. 
The  nature  of  the  church  demands  discipline,  the  teachings  of  Christ  call  for 
it,  and  the  apostolic  precepts  require  it. 

Who  Shall  Have  Power  to  Discipline? 

Invariably  the  rules  and  regulations  stated  that  the  official  board  of  the 
church  should  have  the  power  to  enforce  the  discipline  against  all  members 
whose  conduct  did  not  agree  with  their  Christian  profession  or  who  held  to 
fundamental  errors  about  religious  doctrine.  This  board  was  delegated  with 
the  authority  to  cite  such  communicants  to  appear  before  it  and  to  call  wit- 
nesses, so  as  to  arrive  at  a  just  decision.  When  an  accused  member  had  been 
found  guilty,  the  board  was  required  to  admonish  him,  or  to  suspend  him,  or 
to  excommunicate  him  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  congregation  and 
the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament.  Any  suspended  or  excommunicated 
person  might  be  restored  by  the  board  to  all  the  privileges  from  which  he  had 
been  deprived  if  he  gave  satisfactory  evidence  of  sorrow  for  his  transgression. 
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Ways  and  Means  of  Church  Discipline 

The  procedure  employed  by  the  churches  in  administering  discipline  was 
always  copied  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For  instance:  "Moreover  if  thy 
brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee 
and  him  alone ;  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother.  But  if  he 
will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of 
two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  may  be  established.  And  if  he  shall 
neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  to  the  church:  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the 
church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  and  a  publican"  (Matthew  18: 
15-17).  In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  the  first  step  in  applying  dis- 
cipline to  the  sinner  was  private  admonition,  then  admonition  in  the  presence 
of  two  or  three  witnesses,  and  finally  admonition  by  the  church  as  an  institu- 
tion. In  other  words,  no  members  were  to  be  subjected  to  public  accusation 
until  private  warning  had  repeatedly  failed.  Private  offenses  should  be  set- 
tled privately  if  at  all  possible.  Public  sins  like  heresy,  blasphemy,  schism, 
perjury,  adultery,  theft,  violence,  fraud,  ci'uelty,  contentiousness,  intemper- 
ance, falsehood,  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  scoffing  at  religion,  and  similar 
cases  merited  exclusion  from  the  congregation.  Defendants  were  always 
entitled  to  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  which  was  commonly  conducted  in  public 
and  whose  outcome  was  formally  reported  to  the  congregation.  Then  the 
names  of  persons  excommunicated  were  publicly  announced  from  the  pulpit. 
This  extreme  penalty  was  very  seldom  employed,  and  then  only  in  special  cases. 
Such  a  pronouncement  against  a  member  could  rightfully  be  performed  only 
by  the  congregation  with  the  sanction  of  the  pastor  and  after  a  majority 
action  of  the  officers  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the  church,  the 
by-laws,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  was  possible  for  an  accused  member 
to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  official  board  and  of  the  congregation  to  a 
higher  authority  such  as  the  synod  or  conference. 

Some  Examples  of  Church  Discipline 

The  minutes  of  the  official  boards  indicate  that  much  time  must  have  been 
spent  in  the  investigation  of  alleged  misconduct  and  in  the  administration  of 
penalties.  In  their  annual  reports,  the  ministers  frequently  complained  about 
the  lack  of  spirituality  among  the  members.  One  minister  in  1879  stated 
that  "the  church  very  much  needs  reviving;  dancing  and  other  forms  of  world- 
liness  and  drunkenness  being  more  indulged  than  ever  before  since  I  am 
pastor." 

One  of  the  common  regulations  was  that  "when  church  members  show 
continued  indifferences  by  neglecting  to  contribute,  or  to  commune  or  to  attend 
the  services,  for  the  space  of  two  years,  if  able  to  do  so,  they  shall  be  dropped 
from  the  membership  roll  after  having  been  duly  admonished."  Because  of 
the  number  of  delinquents,  the  official  boards  ordered  frequent  revisions  of 
the  membership  rolls.  In  August,  1880,  a  certain  pastor  presented  a  list  of 
thirty-three  members  who  were  to  be  dropped  for  negligence  in  taking  com- 
munion and  in  performing  their  church  duties.  A  common  charge  against 
members  was  "prolonged  continuous  absence  from  public  worship  and  persist- 
ent neglect  of  the  means  of  grace  with  which  members  voluntarily  connected 
themselves."     Pastors  repeatedly  warned  their  members  that  if  they  did  not 
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repent  of  their  sins,  cease  continuous  absence  from  public  worship  when  able 
to  do  so,  quit  their  indifference,  and  support  the  church  financially  and  other- 
wise, they  would  forfeit  their  church  membership. 

The  official  board  was  the  initial  judicial  and  executive  power  in  all  cases 
of  church  discipline.  It  considered  first  the  rumors  circulating  in  the  com- 
munity against  a  member,  and  only  when  there  seemed  to  be  sufficient  evidence 
to  indicate  guilt  was  the  accused  asked  to  appear  before  the  board.  Rumors 
were  investigated  by  a  committee  of  the  board  or  by  the  pastor,  or  by  the 
pastor  and  a  member  of  the  board.  Sometimes  the  accused  was  interviewed 
with  respect  to  reports  of  unchristian  conduct,  but  not  always  with  satisfying 
results.  The  charges  were  usually  couched  in  general  terms  such  as  conduct 
unbecoming  a  church  member,  gross  immorality,  unchristian  behavior,  mis- 
demeanor and  irregular  conduct,  intemperate  habits,  the  non-payment  of 
debts,  carrying  on  a  worldly  business  on  the  Sabbath,  untruthfulness  or  utter 
worldliness.     A  few  examples  of  discipline  problems  follow. 

Drunkenness  was  by  far  the  most  frequent  accusation  brought  before 
official  boards.  When  the  person  admitted  his  guilt  and  promised  to  mend  his 
ways,  he  was  admonished  and  his  membership  was  continued.  In  1878  two 
members  were  notified  to  appear  before  their  church  board  to  answer  charges 
of  "drunkenness  and  unrestrained  profanity  on  the  streets  and  elsewhere." 
They  humbly  confessed  their  guilt  and  formally  resolved  by  the  grace  of  God 
to  live  true  Christian  lives.  Their  membership  was  continued.  As  late  as 
1893  a  certain  individual  who  requested  church  membership  was  informed  by 
the  official  board  that  "as  soon  as  you  cease  selling  strong  drink  and  comply 
with  the  regulations  of  the  church,  we  shall  gladly  receive  you  into  church 
membership."  In  1844  a  member,  who  had  already  been  repeatedly  admon- 
ished for  his  intemperance  and  who  had  treated  the  admonition  of  his  pastor 
disrespectfully,  was  excommunicated  by  the  official  board  of  his  church.  In 
1875  a  member  was  brought  before  his  official  board  for  filing  an  application 
for  a  license  to  sell  liquor.  Another  was  summoned  before  the  governing 
body  of  his  church  for  holding  a  license  to  sell  liquor,  but  instead  of  appear- 
ing, sent  a  "most  insulting  and  defiant  letter."  He  was  expelled  from  the 
congregation  and  the  pastor  made  a  public  announcement  of  the  action  from 
the  pulpit. 

Profanity  and  Sabbath-breaking.  In  1850  a  communicant  was  requested 
to  appear  and  answer  charges  of  profanity,  Sabbath-breaking,  and  other 
unchristian  behavior.  He  appeared  and  confessed  his  faults.  He  was  for- 
given with  the  understanding  that  if  he  transgressed  again  the  discipline  of 
the  church  would  be  imposed  against  him.  In  the  same  year  another  member 
was  warned  by  his  board  and  pastor  about  playing  cards  on  the  Sabbath. 
Upon  failing  to  heed  the  admonition  when  privately  given,  he  was  requested 
to  come  before  the  official  board.  He  declined  to  comply  and  was  suspended 
from  the  privileges  of  the  church  until  such  time  as  he  would  report  and 
would  do  better.  Still  another  was  summoned  to  answer  accusations  of  pro- 
fanity, neglecting  to  attend  services,  and  disorderly  conduct.  He  acknowl- 
edged the  charges,  confessed  his  sins,  and  promised  to  lead  a  better  life.  His 
membership  was  continued. 

Dancing.     Several  young  men  were  taken  to  task  for  attending  a  dancing 
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school  during  the  winter  of  1878.     The  following  letter  was  sent  to  them  by 
the  pastor  of  the  church: 

The  duty  of  the  official  board  is  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  this 
church  of  which  you  are  members.  We  are  grieved  that  the  spirit 
of  worldliness  is  manifesting  itself  in  the  church,  and  just  now 
especially  in  the  worldly  amusement  of  dancing.  All  experience 
shows  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  draw  the  heart  away  from  God  and 
to  lower  piety.  It  detracts  from  your  own  good  influence,  and  the 
power  of  any  church  that  gives  it  countenance.  We  desire  your 
own  welfare  and  that  of  the  church,  and  therefore  affectionately 
urge  you  to  consider  that  our  Savior  bids  us  denying  ourselves,  and 
not  to  seek  pleasures  that  are  not  for  our  own  good  or  that  of  His 
cause.  We  are  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  evil.  We  promised 
to  be  obedient  to  Christ  when  we  joined  the  church,  and  we  ought 
especially  to  obey  in  denying  ourselves  and  avoid  giving  offense, 
and  you  know  that  the  pastor  and  the  board,  and  many  others  of 
the  best  members  of  the  church  ai*e  grieved  over  this  worldly 
amusement  of  dancing.  We  ask  you  to  consider  this  seriously  and 
prayerfully  and  to  consecrate  yourselves  anew  to  God  and  to  live 
alone  for  his  glory  and  to  abstain  from  everything  that  is  not  for 
the  honor  of  God,  especially  this  worldly  amusement  of  dancing. 
May  God  give  you  grace  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  will  and 
glory  is  our  prayer. 

In  February,  1891,  the  official  board  of  the  same  church  issued  a  declara- 
tion relative  to  its  position  on  dancing.  The  resolution  condemned  masquerade 
dancing  on  prayer-meeting  nights,  considered  dancing  an  improper  pastime, 
deplored  all  such  conduct  as  unworthy  and  unbecoming  the  profession  of 
Christians,  and  exhorted  all  church  members  to  abstain  from  such  worldliness. 
Three  hundred  copies  of  the  resolution,  together  with  the  Standard  of  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  were  printed  and  distributed  among  the  congregation. 

Untruthfulness.  In  May,  1877,  a  woman  was  summoned  before  the  board 
of  her  church  to  answer  charges  of  lying  about  other  people.  She  was  told 
to  mend  her  ways  and  promised  to  do  so.  She  was  given  a  probationary 
period  to  demonstrate  the  truthfulness  of  her  promises.  In  another  case, 
public  rumor  stated  that  a  certain  physician  could  no  longer  be  believed  on  his 
oath.  The  pastor  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged  appointed  a  committee 
of  three  members  of  the  congregation  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  accusa- 
tions and  to  report  to  the  church  within  two  weeks.  The  committee  consulted 
mechanics,  merchants,  and  residents  who  knew  the  doctor,  but  no  one  was 
willing  to  charge  him  with  lack  of  integrity.  In  December,  1845,  the  minutes 
of  the  board  of  one  church  gave  the  names  of  six  members  who  were  stricken 
from  the  membership  roll  for  absenting  themselves  and  for  speaking  evil  of 
members,  and  for  other  reasons. 

Gross  immorality.  The  official  board  of  one  church  met  to  take  action  on 
the  rumor  that  an  elder  of  the  congregation  had  been  guilty  of  gross  immoral- 
ity. The  elder  failed  to  appear  and  to  answer  charges  against  him.  Upon 
being  notified  a  second  time,  he  again  refused.  The  board  finally  decided  to 
excommunicate  him.  About  the  same  time  the  combined  boards  of  a  union 
congregation  met  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  a  rumor  about  immoral 
relations  between  the  pastor  and  two  women  of  the  church.  The  pastor  fled 
the  community  before  the  inquest  got  under  way.     The  women  testified  to  the 
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board  under  oath  that  the  charges  were  absolutely  without  foundation,  and 
the  matter  was  dropped.  A  young  woman  of  the  same  congregation  became 
the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child.  She  was  suspended  from  all  church 
privileges  until  such  time  as  she  showed  true  repentance. 

Disobeying  church  regulations.  A  member  of  a  certain  church  was  re- 
quested to  appear  before  the  official  board  to  answer  four  charges:  (1)  Hold- 
ing meetings  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  for  exhorting  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  the  church,  after  having  been  repeatedly  warned.  The  real 
reason,  however,  was  that  the  man  was  considered  not  the  proper  person  to 
hold  such  meetings.  (2)  Speaking  disrespectfully  and  in  an  unchristian  man- 
ner of  his  pastor  when  holding  such  meetings.  (3)  Playing  dance  tunes  on 
his  violin  on  week-day  meetings.  (4)  Being  untruthful  in  reference  to  the 
candidates  for  whom  he  had  voted  in  the  previous  gubernatorial  and  presi- 
dential election.  At  one  time  he  declared  he  had  voted  for  certain  candidates, 
and  then  again  for  other  candidates.  The  man  was  found  guilty  on  the  first 
three  counts  and  agreed  to  cease  those  activities.  The  last  charge  was  never 
fully  investigated  and  was  finally  dropped  as  being  unimportant.  The  church 
board,  however,  decided  that  he  would  have  to  acknowledge  his  wrong  doing 
if  he  wished  to  continue  his  membership.  He  evidently  refused  because  his 
name  no  longer  appeared  on  the  membership  roll. 

Miscellaneous.  Two  members  were  notified  to  appear  before  their  church 
board  to  answer  charges  alleged  against  them;  unless  they  gave  satisfactory 
evidence  of  sincere  repentance,  they  would  be  denied  the  privilege  of  the  com- 
munion. One  of  them  made  an  open  confession  and  was  admitted  to  the  com- 
munion; the  other  refused  and  was  banned. 

Churches  often  had  a  rule  to  the  effect  that  it  was  "the  expressed  duty  of 
every  church  member  to  prevent,  whenever  possible,  brother  from  going  to 
law  with  a  brother."  Frequently  the  church  boards  served  in  the  capacity  of 
peacemakers  when  feelings  of  animosity  existed  among  the  members. 
Estranged  persons  were  requested  to  meet  with  their  official  board  in  order  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  by  means  of  acknowledging  their  faults,  by  begging  one 
another's  forgiveness,  and  by  resolving  to  live  as  brethren  in  Christ.  It  has 
to  be  said  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  church  boards  that,  while  they  were 
exacting  in  the  administration  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  they  were  also 
considerate  and  forgiving  in  their  treatment  of  accused  fellow  Christians. 
Whatever  mistakes  they  made  arose  principally  from  an  overzealous  spirit  in 
behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the  church.  When  investigation  revealed  that  charges 
were  without  foundation,  the  accused  was  exculpated  without  reservation. 
When  a  member  who  had  been  previously  expelled  for  cause  made  application 
for  readmission  to  membership,  humbly  acknowledged  his  sins,  and  expressed 
a  firm  resolve  by  the  grace  of  God  to  live  a  Christian  life,  he  was  received 
again  into  the  fellowship  of  the  church. 

Conclusion 

During  the  past  fifty  years,  church  discipline  has  largely  fallen  into  disuse 
and  the  reasons  are  not  hard  to  find.  The  church  became  lax  through  the 
admission  to  membership  of  the  more  worldly-minded.  The  church  as  well 
as  church  membership  has  changed.  Today  the  church  prefers  to  depend 
upon  the  preaching  of  the  Word  and  the  conscience  of  members.     Trials  for 
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heresy  within  the  memory  of  people  still  living  have  been  abortive  because  of 
the  liberty  guaranteed  in  a  democratic  society.  Many  of  the  cases  that  for- 
merly occupied  the  attention  of  church  authorities  have  been  taken  over  by 
civil  authorities.  Church  members  are  not  disposed  to  sit  in  judgment  over 
their  fellowmen  in  matters  essentially  moral  and  spiritual.  Sympathetic 
radiation  is  too  strong  to  make  rigid  church  disciplines  effective  and  practical 
in  this  age. 


The  Political  Influence  of  the  Civil 

War  Bonded  Debt  During 

Johnson's  Administration 

by  William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 


The  influence  exercised  by  holders  of  United  States  bonds  upon  govern- 
ment policy  and  the  attempts  of  repudiators  and  Greenbackers  to  reduce  the 
power  of  these  bondholders  form  one  of  the  red  threads  that  runs  through  the 
political  and  economic  history  of  the  reconstruction  period.  It  is  met  in  letters 
to  and  from  statesmen,  in  newspaper  editorials,  and  in  speeches.  What  were 
the  facts  and  what  were  the  charges? 

The  War  was  hardly  over  before  Senator  Charles  Sumner,  representing 
the  financial  interests  of  New  England,  was  telling  Andrew  Johnson  that 
Presidential  restoration  "abandons  the  freedmen  to  the  control  of  their  ancient 
masters  and  leaves  the  national  debt  exposed  to  repudiation  of  returning 
rebels."1  The  great  moralist  of  New  England  thus  linked  profit  with  ethics 
in  one  sentence.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Hugh  McCulloch  had  already 
pleaded  with  Sumner  "as  a  leader  and  a  creator  of  public  sentiment  not  to 
encourage  .  .  .  the  disposition  that  seems  to  exist  among  our  radical  friends 
to  induce  the  holders  of  our  securities  to  take  ground  against  the  President's 
policy."2 

But  Sumner  and  his  radicals  would  not  listen;  they  feared,  again  in 
McCulloch's  words,  the  "danger  of  a  coalition  between  the  recent  Rebels  of 
the  South  and  the  Democracy  of  the  North  for  the  repudiation  of  the  obliga- 
tions which  have  been  created  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war."3  The  radicals 
therefore  refused  to  allow  Johnson's  reconstructed  States  to  be  represented  in 
Congress.     Already  the  bondholding  interests  had  won   their  first   skirmish. 

Lest  Johnson  fail  to  perceive  that  the  financial  powers  were  his  real  enemy, 
Democrats  and  conservatives  in  all  sections  of  the  country  tried  to  inform  him 
of  the  fact.  Thus  the  President  was  told  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News: 

Nearly  all  the  immense  Sums  of  Money  made  from  the  War  is 
in  their  [the  radicals']  hands,  and  assisted  by  the  plethoric  Condi- 
tion of  the  Money  Market,  which  is  produced  by  an  excessive 
Volume  of  Currency  they  are  able  to  Spend  Millions  of  dollars  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  the  Measures  of  your  administration. 
The  Radical  power  is  the  Monied  power  of  the  Country,  and  the 
National  Banks  Constitute  the  Most  important  Element  of  that 
power.     The  dividends  which  they  earn  and   declare   are  without 


1  James  Ford  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise 
of  1850  to  the  McKinley -Bryan  Campaign  of  1896,  eight  volumes  (New  York, 
1920)  V,  549. 

2  hoc.  cit. 
8  hoc.  cit. 
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precedant   [sic],  and  those  who  con  troll    [sic]   them  are  lavish  of 

their  Contributions  to  partisan  purposes   [.]4 
The  President  soon  felt  the  power  of  this  financial  group;  for,  in  a  few  weeks 
the  Congressional  elections  of  1866  returned  a  majority  for  them  and  against 
him.5 

General  Charles  G.  Halpine,  editor  of  the  New  York  Citizen,  published 
what  he  claimed  to  be  a  verbatim  interview  which  he  had  with  the  Chief 
Executive.  Johnson  later  averred  he  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  what 
Halpine  said;  and  yet  the  ideas  as  expressed  are  similar  to  those  which  the 
President  himself  uttered  in  his  annual  message8  of  December,  1867.  Halpine's 
version  of  the  conversation  had  the  President  declare,  in  part: 

The  aristocracy  based  on  $3,000,000,000  of  property  in  slaves 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  has  disappeared;  but  an  aristoc- 
racy based  on  over  $2,500,000,000  of  national  securities  has  arisen 
in  the  northern  states  to  assume  that  political  control  which  the 
consolidation  of  great  financial  with  political  interests  formerly 
gave  to  the  slave  oligarchy  of  the  lately  rebel  states.  The  aris- 
tocracy based  on  negro  property  disappears  at  the  south  end  of  the 
line,  but  only  to  appear  in  an  oligarchy  of  bonds  and  national  se- 
curities in  the  states  which  suppressed  the  rebellion.7 

The  Chicago  Times,  which  quoted  the  interview,  said  that  the  new  aristoc- 
racy depended  upon  three  factors:  first,  control  over  the  financial  legislation 
of  the  country;  second,  exemption  from  taxes  on  capital  invested  in  govern- 
ment bonds;  third,  ability  to  compel  all  other  classes  to  pay  taxes  which  pro- 
duced the  interest  for  these  bonds.  The  New  York  Herald  thought  that 
Johnson,  "with  the  keen  scent  of  an  old  politician,  has  struck  upon  the  trail 


4  J.  R.  Flanigan  (?)  to  Johnson,  September  21,  1866,  in  Johnson  MSS.  CII, 
12700  (Library  of  Congress).  See  also,  W.  B.  Phillips,  an  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  to  Johnson,  on  July  1,  1866,  in  which  the  writer  said  that  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  proprietor  of  the  Herald,  had  decided  to  come  out  against 
the  national  banking  system  as  a  "fraud."  He  urged  Johnson  to  get  the 
coming  Union  Convention  to  take  the  same  stand,  with  the  hope  that  Bennett, 
who  was  then  on  the  fence,  would  favor  Presidential  reconstruction  (ibid., 
XCVII,  11543).  The  Herald  proceeded  with  its  policy  of  fighting  national 
banks  and,  at  the  same  time,  national  bonds,  because  national  banknotes  were 
issued  on  the  basis  of  United  States  bonds.  Cf.,  editorial  of  July  29,  1867, 
entitled,  "Increasing  Rottenness  of  the  National  Banks." 

5  An  interesting  sidelight  on  how  radical  money,  used  in  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing this  election,  caused  Johnson  men  to  fight  with  the  same  kind  of  ammuni- 
tion, is  a  letter  from  Senator  Edgar  Cowan,  a  Johnson  man  from  that  State: 
"I  am  contesting  Penna  as  well  as  I  can,  but  we  must  have  Some  money,  as  it 
is  impossible  to  contend  with  the  Radicals  who  have  thrown  $13,000  into  my 
Congressional  District  to  elect  Covode  over  me,  and  my  influence.  I  am  poor 
myself  and  have  no  money  to  put  into  the  issue  of  any  acct.  but  I  have  found 
Maj.  Hall  who  wants  to  be  a  paymaster  and  Wharton  White  who  wants  to  be 
a  Lieut.  (2d.)  in  the  Army  and  they  Each  agree  to  give  for  the  purposes  of 
Election  $2000 — each,  this  will  enable  me  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Speakers  who 
have  been  Speaking  day  &  night  and  to  pay  Canvassers  &  wagons  to  bring  out 
the  votes  of  2  or  3  close  districts  in  this  State — Can  you  give  Gen  Zulich  Such 
assurances  that  Maj.  Hall  &  Mr  White  will  be  appointed  as  are  reliable  and 
aid  us  in  this?"     (Cowan  to  Johnson,  October  1,  1866,  ibid.,  CII,  12867.) 

6  Discussed  later. 

7  Chicago  Times,  March  14  and  15,  1867. 
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of  the  money  question  as  the  great  issue  upon  which  political  parties  are  next 
to  be  divided."8  Furthermore,  it  believed  that  the  much-berated  President 
might  yet  make  a  name  for  himself  by  espousing  the  money  question,9  and  it 
promised  "a  lease  of  fifty  years'  power  for  any  party  formed  on  the  right 
basis,"  that  is,  the  financial  issue.10 

During  1867,  when  the  radicals  in  Congress  were  legislating  their  ideas  of 
reconstruction  into  law  and  when  the  South  was  being  placed  upon  the  rack, 
the  charge  that  the  Republican  party  was  merely  the  hired  servant  of  the 
bondholders  was  a  very  common  complaint.  Southern  rebels,  reduced  to 
political  helplessness  by  military  reconstruction,  had  only  one  way  of  opposing. 
That  was  by  using  vitriolic  words  in  their  newspapers.11  On  January  1,  1867, 
the  Mercury,  which  was  the  Rhett  organ  in  Charleston,  seeing  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  declared:  "The  zeal  for  the  national  debt,  on  the  score  of  honor, 
is,  to  a  considerable  degree,  a  sham  .  .  .  The  Union  itself  is  cheaply  valued, 
because  it  enables  them  [Northern  moneyed  men]  to  plunder  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  to  them,  a  grand  money-making  machine,  whereby,  from 
being  the  poorest,  they  are  the  richest  section  of  the  Union."  Likewise,  the 
Norfolk  Day-Book  asked  a  series  of  questions  which  it  answered:  Why  does 
repudiation  frighten  Easterners?  "Because  they  are  the  receivers,  and  the 
North-West,  West  and  South  are  the  payers  of  the  Debt."  How  did  the  East 
manage  this?  By  bringing  on  the  late  War.  How  much  in  surplus  earnings 
comes  to  the  East  from  the  other  sections?  In  1866  it  amounted  to  $575,000,- 
000.  Who  gets  this?  Eastern  bondholders  get  four-fifths  and  foreign  bond- 
holders the  other  fifth.  "Who  is  the  coming  man  for  whom  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States  so  anxiously  look?  The  man  who  will  bring  about  Repudia- 
tion of  the  National  Debt."  Little  wonder  that  the  New  York  Tribune, 
January  24,  1867,  clipped  this  editorial  with  disgust  and  condemnation;  and 
yet  the  fact  could  not  be  denied  that  the  North  had  taught  the  South  the 
lesson  of  repudiation  when  Southern  States  had  been  required  to  abolish  their 
rebel  debts. 

Not  many  Northern  opponents  of  the  radicals  would  go  so  far  as  repudia- 
tion,12 but  many  did  wish  to  pay  the  debt  in  greenbacks.  A  powerful  shield 
and  buckler  for  this  latter  point  of  view  at  the  North  was  the  New  York 


8  March  14,  1867. 

9  March  15,  1867. 

10  April  27,  1867. 

11  See,  for  instance,  the  rabidly  Secessionist  Memphis  Avalanche,  August 
31,  1867,  which  favored  paying  the  debt  in  paper. 

12  The  radical  New  Orleans  Republican,  June  2,  1867,  recalling  that  several 
Southern  States  had  repudiated  their  debts  in  the  past,  and  that  Southern 
rebels  had  repudiated  their  debts  to  Northern  merchants  in  1861,  said:  "Re- 
pudiation is  a  plant  only  known  to  rebel  soil;  it  can  never  take  root  in  loyal 
ground."  The  New  Orleans  Times,  November  14,  1867,  however,  predicted 
that  repudiation  was  the  coming  issue  which  would  swallow  up  all  others. 
Cf.,  Senator  James  W.  Nye  of  Nevada :  "Repudiation  is  treason,  and  repudia- 
tors  are  traitors"   (quoted  by  Philadelphia  Press,  March  12,  1868). 
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Herald,  which  was  widely  quoted  at  the  South.13  It  fought  both  the  high 
tariff  and  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  because  the  advocates  of  both 
"are  actuated  by  the  same  motive  and  interests;  indeed,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  the  same  class  of  people,  whether  in  or  out  of  Congress.  This  may  be 
said,  also,  of  the  newspapers.  It  is  a  combination  of  rich  manufacturers, 
bondholders  and  the  national  banks,  aided  by  their  newspaper  organs,  against 
the  working  classes,  the  agricultural  and  industrial  interests  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  against  our  depressed  commerce  and  shipping.  It  is,  in  effect,  a 
combination  of  the  wealthy  creditors  of  the  nation  against  the  mass  of  debtors, 
and  if  successful  would  result  in  making  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer."14 
James  Gordon  Bennett  of  the  Herald  was  one  hundred  per  cent  in  favor  of 
paying  the  debt  in  greenbacks.  He  defended  his  position  by  recalling  that 
Thaddeus  Stevens  had  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  Congress  did  not 
intend  to  pay  the  bonds  in  gold;  and  by  declaring  that  specie  payment  would 
be  unfair  to  the  laborer.  "The  poor  workingman  [said  the  Herald]  who  labors 
twelve  hours  a  day  gets  paper  money  for  his  wages  at  the  end  of  the  week 
and  has  to  pay  a  heavy  additional  price  for  house  rent  and  for  every  article 
of  food  he  buys,  in  order  that  the  government  may  deal  out  gold  to  the  wealthy 
bondholders,  who  do  not  work  at  all,  except  to  draw  interest  in  coin  out  of  the 
National  Treasury."15  When  Senator  George  F.  Edmunds  of  Vermont  offered 
a  resolution  in  Congress  to  pay  the  5-20's  in  gold,  the  Herald  said  belliger- 
ently : 

The  question  now  is,  Are  the  bondholders  to  govern  the  country? 
Is  the  country  to  be  governed  for  their  special  benefit,  or  are  states- 
men, representing  the  mass  of  the  people,  to  govern  it?  ...  A 
bondholding  oligarchy  will  be  firmly  established  which  will  be  able 
to  control  Congress  and  every  other  branch  of  the  government  .  .  . 
Should  the  bondholders  succeed  in  their  object  the  government 
would  be  in  their  hands;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  moneyed 
power  is  the  worst  of  all  governing  powers.16 

Still  another  powerful  organ  which  aided  and  abetted  Southern  critics  of 
the  financial  policy  of  the  radicals  was  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  whose  words, 
also,  were  widely  quoted  at  the  South.  The  Enquirer,  which  spoke  for  Mid- 
dle Western  cheap-money  advocates,  stressed  the  unfair  sectional  character 
of  bond  ownership.     In  a  statement  of  this  danger  it  said: 

Three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  the  bonds  are  held  in  the  states 
of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  Penns- 
ylvania. They  are  the  creditor  States.  The  West  are  the  debtor 
States.  The  holders  of  the  bonds  are  mainly  to  the  West  what  the 
Irish  landlords  are  in  Ireland — an  absentee  class  drawing  their 
incomes  largely  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  people,  and  spending 
it  in  a  different  part  of  the  country.  This  is  a  system  which  will 
impoverish  and  draw  from  the  West  its  very  life-blood.     The  im- 


13  For  instance,  the  New  Orleans  Crescent,  January  16,  1867,  quoted  with 
glee  a  slashing  editorial  from  the  Herald  which  began  with  the  sentence: 
"This  bondholding  interest  is  a  very  powerful  one,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  national  banks,  and  it  will  require  great  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  people  and  Congress,  and  a  good  deal  of  ability,  to  defeat  its  selfish  and 
ruinous  schemes."     And  more  to  the  same  effect. 

14  February  9,  1867. 

16  November  4  and  5,  1867. 
16  November  28,  1867. 
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mense  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  favored  few  secures  all  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Government,  and  yet  pays  nothing  whatever  toward 
its  support." 

Warming  up  to  the  subject,  the  editor  a  few  months  later  was  talking  about 

"The  Bondholders  vs.  the  People,"  as  follows: 

The  thirty  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States  who  do  not 
hold  Government  bonds  were  obliged  by  law  to  accept  legal  tender 
greenback  notes  for  all  their  debts  and  obligations,  even  if  the  pay- 
ments ivere  stipulated  to  be  in  gold!  The  three  hundred  thousand 
bondholders  who  lent  the  greenbacks  to  the  Government,  have  no 
cause  to  complain  if  they  are  paid  off  in  the  same  currency  they 
lent,  and  if  their  debts  are  liquidated  in  the  same  manner  that 
other  debts  are!  Is  a  bondholder's  debt  more  sacred  than  a  debt 
for  flour  or  other  necessaries  of  life,  which  can  be  discharged  by 
greenbacks?18 

In  thus  preaching  the  gospel  of  George  Pendleton's  "Rag  Baby"  or  "Ohio 
Idea,"  the  Enquirer  favored  payment  of  the  debt  in  paper  for  four  reasons: 
first,  bonds  made  the  "moneyed  aristocracy"  more  heartless,  since  it  had  no 
aristocracy  of  birth  with  which  to  compete;  second,  Secretary  Salmon  P. 
Chase  had  bound  the  Government  to  the  bankers,  hand  and  foot,  by  allowing 
them  to  buy  tax-exempt  bonds  at  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars  on  the  hundred; 
third,  because  about  a  third  of  the  property  of  the  country  was  in  these  tax- 
free  bonds,  the  other  two-thirds  must  be  taxed  in  order  to  raise  the  huge 
interest;  and  fourth,  a  saving  would  result:  "By  immediately  liquidating  this 
vast  bond  indebtedness,  we  save  $150,000,000  in  gold  in  interest  alone,  or,  in 
other  words,  we  save  a  sum  that,  in  fifteen  years,  would  amount  to  the  debt 
itself."19 

As  McCulloch  had  hinted,  in  words  quoted  earlier,  what  these  critics  of 
the  bondholders  were  aiming  at  was  an  economic-political  alliance  between 
the  West  and  the  South  in  order  to  gain  control  of  the  Government.  South- 
erners (who  were  Democrats)  were  preaching  to  Western  farmers  (many  of 
whom  were  Republicans)  that  the  financial  East  was  their  mutual  enemy. 
The  purpose  was  to  revive  the  old  pre-War  alignment  which  had  kept  the 
Democratic  party  in  office  over  such  a  lengthy  period.  Thus  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Constitutionalist,  February  16,  1867,  said:  "The  West  has  played  into 
the  hands  of  the  East  until  the  Yankee  dominion  is  as  persistent  and  galling 
as  that  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  on  the  shoulders  of  SINBAD."  This  edi- 
torial was  appropriately  entitled,  "Skinning  and  Being  Skinned."  Likewise, 
the  Charleston  Mercury  of  June  18,  1867,  asserted  the  Northwest  was  aware 
that  "the  laws  which  built  up  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  depressed  the 
prosperity  of  the  Northwest,  as  they  had  depressed  the  prosperity  and  .  .  . 
the  enterprise  of  the  South.  They  knew  also  that  the  immense  war-debt  had 
gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  capitalists  of  the  Atlantic  States ;  and,  when  they 
saw  that  it  was  proposed  to  confiscate  the  lands  of  the  South  for  the  benefit 
of  the  negro,  they  have  naturally  proposed  to  themselves  to  repudiate  the 
national  debt  for  the  sake  of  the  Northwestern  agriculturalist."     This  delib- 


17  Clipped  by  Richmond  Enquirer,  May  20,  1867. 

"June   22,   1867.     See   also   "The   Great   Duty   of  the   Hour— Get   Rid   of 
Crushing  Taxes  by  Paying  the  Bonds  in  Greenbacks,"  on  July  12,  1867. 
"June  6,  1867. 
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erate  bid  for  Western  support  was  also  the  editorial  policy  of  the  influential 
Richmond  Enquirer  and  Examiner.  Under  the  title  of  "The  Western  Ele- 
phant Becoming  Dangerously  Unmanageable,"  it  said: 

During  the  late  civil  war  the  West  was  the  elephant  of  the 
Puritan.     The    cunning    New    Englanders    harnessed    that    mighty 
section  to  their  war-car  and  drove  it  furiously  against  the  enemies 
of  the  Confederacy.     The  West  went  into  the  fight  with  the  power- 
ful valor  of  the  backwoodsmen  and  did  by  far  the  bloodiest  of  the 
work.     The  hardy  sons  of  the  new   States   spent  very  little  time 
and  money  in  buying  up  and  dedicating  foreign  negro  substitutes 
to  the   cause   of   "glory,"  but  went  in   with   their   rifles    and   won 
the  day. 
In  short,  the  Westerner  had  done  the  fighting  and  the  Easterner  had  done 
the  profiting.     "But  as  the  West  has  had  no  fighting  on  its  hands  for  more 
than  two  years  it  is  slowly  waking  up  to  the  discovery  that  it  had  been  cheated 
a  thousand  ways  by  its  Puritan  driver.     The  conviction  is  slowly  finding  its 
way  into  its  thick  skull,  that  the  clamorous  patriotism  of  the  Puritan  was  a 
snare  and  a  delusion  .  .  .  New  England,  having  invested  much  of  the  profits 
of  its  war  goods  in  national  securities,  denounces  as  the  greatest  of  crimes  a 
proposal  to  pay  the  interest  of  those  securities  in  greenbacks."20     As  the  New 
Orleans  Times,  September  17,  1867,  chose  to  see  it,  the  Northern  Democracy 
in  the  West  was  campaigning  on  new  strategy.     Ignoring  state  rights  and  the 
questions  which  brought  on  the  War,  it  was  stressing  financial  injustice  such 
as   (1)   the  fearful  increase  in  taxes  whereby  twenty  million  dollars  a  year 
had  to  be  raised  in  order  to  support  a  huge  banking  monopoly;  and   (2)   the 
gross  inequality  of  making  greenbacks  legal  tender   among  the  people,   and 
then  "taxing  them  with  the  difference  in  value  between  greenbacks  and  gold, 
in  order  to  pay  certain  favored  creditors  in  that  more  valuable  medium."21 

20  September  11,  1867.  Throughout  this  editorial  ran  the  theme  that  New 
Englanders  were  bloated  bondholders  and  money-changers,  and  that  the  honest 
Western  farmer  was  no  more  than  a  serf  of  the  Puritans.  The  refrain  occur- 
red repeatedly  in  anti-radical  literature.  For  instance,  the  Democratic 
Chicago  Times,  October  26,  1867,  made  the  following  impudent  remarks :  "New 
England,  we  take  it,  is  the  model  by  which  the  south  is  to  be  reconstructed  as 
a  Puritan  paradise.  When  reconstructed,  pumpkin-pies,  skim-milk,  and  windy 
baked  beans,  greased  with  flabby  pork,  will  take  the  place  of  the  hominy,  the 
bacon,  and  the  saleratus  in  the  converted  south.  When  reconstructed,  its 
women  will  teach  school,  wear  spectacles,  and  be  barren.  When  reconstructed, 
its  men  will  hire  niggers  to  do  their  fighting,  while  they  stay  at  home  to  take 
the  contracts.  When  reconstructed,  its  preachers  will  be  Sereno  Howes  and 
Kallochs;  its  theology  a  mixture  of  intolerance,  atheism,  free-love,  blasphemy, 
cant,  rant,  slang,  and  snivel.  When  the  south  has  undergone  all  this  recon- 
struction, it  will  be  the  most  desirable  country — of  the  kind — next  to  hell  and 
New  England.  When  its  natives  all  whine  through  their  noses,  swear  by 
Plymouth  Rock,  vote  the  radical  ticket,  and  recognize  the  nigger  as  a  man 
and  a  brother, — then  will  the  south  be  reconstructed,  and  another  one  of  the 
many  arduous  labors  of  the  Puritan  will  have  been  completed." 

21  The  same  attitude,  of  forgetting  old  issues  and  of  taking  up  financial 
ones,  can  be  seen  in  some  Northern  Democratic  papers.  For  instance,  the 
Chicago  Times,  April  12,  1867,  called  for  "Democratic  Unity  on  Financial 
Questions"  by  campaigning  on  such  planks  as:  a  low  tariff  for  revenue; 
abolition  of  the  national  banking  system;  taxation  of  Government  securities 
so  that  holders  would  pay  their  share  of  the  debt.  It  was  for  hard  money, 
however. 
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Many  Westerners  thought  likewise;  in  fact  so  many  that  the  radicals 
feared  the  result  of  an  unholy  alliance  of  rebels  and  Western  farmers  to 
endanger  the  national  debt.  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  speaking  for  Western 
financial  discontent,  said:  "A  large  number  of  the  leading  Republicans  in  and 
out  of  Congress  are  bondholders.  To  this  class  of  persons,  the  present  Treas- 
ury policy  having  been  inaugurated  under  their  auspices,  is  precisely  what 
they  desire."22  At  another  time  this  same  paper  drove  home,  in  terms  that 
all  could  understand,  its  charges  against  "The  Bondholding  Swindle:" 

Mr.  A.  B.  lent  the  Government  in  1864-5,  $100,000  in  green- 
backs. At  that  time  gold  was  250  per  cent,  premium,  so  that  the 
Government  received,  in  fact,  but  $40,000  in  gold.  Upon  this 
$40,000  in  gold  it  paid  $6,000  annual  gold  interest,  or  fifteen  per 
cent.  In  addition,  it  exempted  the  bonds  from  State  and  local  tax- 
ation, amounting  to  two  or  three  per  cent,  more  each  year.  Thus  in 
four  years,  the  bondholder  who  lent  $40,000  in  gold,  has  received 
back  $24,000  in  interest  and  has  had  his  taxes  exempted  for  $4,000 
or  $5,000  more,  making  $30,000  in  all.  The  principal  of  his  debt 
was  payable,  under  the  law,  in  legal-tender  currency.  To  so  pay 
it  now  in  greenbacks,  would  give  him  seventy-five  or  eighty  cents 
on  a  dollar;  whereas,  he  only  lent  forty  cents  in  gold.  But  this 
does  not  satisfy  him.  In  despite  of  the  agreement,  he  demands 
$100,000  in  gold  from  the  Government,  in  addition  to  the  $30,000  in 
gold  which  he  received  in  interest  and  taxes,  to  pay  the  $40,000 
which  he  originally  lent  in  gold.  Did  any  body  ever  hear  before  of 
such  an  extortionate  demand?23 

This  open  bid  for  a  pre-War  alliance  of  West  and  South  loomed  like  a 
fearful  bugbear  in  the  eyes  of  radicals  who  spoke  for  bondholders.2'  Not 
only  must  the  Southern  States  be  reconstructed  so  that  radical  representatives 
would  be  sent  to  Congress  to  vote  with  Northeastern  bondholding  interests, 
but  all  Northerners  must  be  weaned  back  into  the  Republican  party,  if  pos- 
sible. For  instance,  John  W.  Forney,  in  his  Philadelphia  Press,  preached 
daily  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  faith  with  those  who  had  lent  money  during 
the  dark  days  of  the  War.     Under  the  heading,  "Facts  for  U.  S.  Bondholders. 


-November  14,  1867. 

23  December  28,  1867.  Even  the  hard-money  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  on  May  15,  1867,  admitted  that  he  had  done  well  by  investing  in 
Government  bonds.  Out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  the  Tribune  bought  $80,000  worth 
of  bonds  during  the  War.  Since  then  it  had  sold  them,  paying  off  a  $50,000 
mortgage,  and,  with  the  remainder,  enlarged  the  paper  and  bought  new 
machinery. 

24  Indeed  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Tribune  felt  that  if  the  right  arguments  were 
used,  the  blacks  (who  were  the  ace  card  in  the  hands  of  the  radicals)  could 
be  persuaded  to  vote  for  the  repudiation  of  the  national  debt.  The  aim  should 
be  to  prove  to  the  negroes  that  the  "moneyed  aristocracy"  had  succeeded  to 
the  old  slave  aristocracy;  and  that  out  of  the  proceeds  of  every  four  hundred 
pounds  of  cotton  a  negro  might  raise,  $25  went  "to  a  New  England  master." 
It  continued:  "The  new  master  gets  more  clear  profit  from  the  negro's  labor 
than  his  former  master  ever  got,  and  he  lives  away  off  yonder  in  New- 
England,  never  caring  a  continental  how  his  negroes  fare,  so  long  as  he  puts 
into  his  pocket  fully  one-third  of  all  his  nigger  earns.  .  .  The  negroes  have 
changed  masters  and  been  terribly  swindled  in  the  bargain.  And  they  have 
not  got  for  masters  the  men  by  whose  fighting  they  became  free,  but  the  men 
who  sat  down  at  home  and  had  Black  substitutes  killed  for  their  benefit" 
(quoted  by  New  York  Tribune,  April  4,  1867). 
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Reflect,  and  hand  to  your  neighbor,"  he  told  Pennsylvanians  that  they  should 
not  vote  for  the  Democratic  George  Sharswood  for  a  seat  on  the  State 
Supreme  Court  Bench  in  1867,  because  in  a  minority  decision  in  1864  he  had 
believed  legal  tenders  were  unconstitutional.     Forney  continued: 

If  you  believe  the  present  Congress  to  be  unlawful,  or  desire  our 
national  currency  and  Government  bonds  to  be  declared  unlawful, 
vote  for  George  Sharswood.  If  you  believe  the  present  Congress 
to  be  lawful,  or  desire  their  action  on  currency  and  bonds  to  stand 
good,  vote  to  sustain  them — for  the  party  that  created  the  green- 
backs and  the  bonds — the  party  that  sustained  the  war,  and  com- 
pelled submission  to  the  national  authority — and  that  stands 
pledged  to  keep  faith  with  the  bondholders,  and  to  maintain  the 
national  credit — vote  for  Henry  W.  Williams,  the  worthy  and  hon- 
ored nominee  of  his  party.23 
In  a  word,  said  he,  "Vote  for  your  bonds."20 

The  disconcerting  thing  about  the  result  of  the  State  elections  in  the  fall 
of  that  year  (1867)  was  that  entirely  too  many  Northerners  refused  to  vote 
for  their  bonds.  The  Democrats  won  a  clear  victory  in  Ohio,27  and  the  Re- 
publicans were  roughly  handled  in  many  other  States.  The  Ohio  situation 
gave  to  the  radical  spokesmen  of  the  bondholders  considerable  worry  because 
that  State  was  the  hotbed  of  Pendleton's  Rag  Baby  ideals.  Said  one  of 
Benjamin  Butler's  correspondents  from  Ohio: 

The  Blain  doctrin  [specie  payment]  is  what  defeated  us  in  Ohio 
this  fall,  and  will  if  continued  in,  Send  the  Republican  Party  into 
oblivion,  Therefore  head  off  the  Shylocks  of  Wall  Street  and  thier 
allies  in  Congress.  Stevens  letter  and  your  Speach,  will  Sett  the 
current  in  the  right  direction,  and  if  the  Blain  Shylocks  will  not  go 
with  us,  they  can  associate  themselves  with  Woods  Belmont  &.  Co 
of  Wall  Street. 

We  have  throwen  off  the  Slave  Arrastocracy  with  to  Much 
Sacrofice,  to  [?]  a  much  worse  one,  the  Slave  flunkies  were  Self 
Supporting,  as  they  did  produce  Something,  but  the  New  order, 
are  the  dry  extract,  none  producing,  &  insist  that  they  are  to  be 
Supported  by  the  Sweat  &  blood  of  the  1200  thousand  Soldiers, 
who  Saved  the  country,  and  were  paid  thier  pittences  in  the  very 


25  August  30,  1867. 

26  October  4,  1867. 

27  "In  view  of  the  terrible  Results  of  the  late  Election  I  Scarcely  Know 
what  to  say — the  calculations  of  Every  one  here  are  Completely  overturned — 
nothing  to  Compare  with  Since  1862,"  wrote  Wm.  Penn  Nixon  to  John  Sher- 
man, October  18,  1867  (Sherman  MSS.,  CXXIII,  28323,  Library  of  Congress). 
Other  writers  told  Sherman  that  the  cause  of  the  defeat  was  financial.  Said 
A.  Denny,  of  Eaton,  Ohio,  on  October  14,  1867:  "The  result  of  the  Election  in 
this  Section,  is  owing  more  to  the  Finiancial  Condition  of  the  Country,  than  all 
other  causes.  .  .  There  will  have  to  be  Some  turn  taken  in  our  pressent 
Finiancial  pollicy,  Or  we  are  all  gon  up,  next  year.  Greelys  folly  the  People 
will  not  Submit  to.  If  Thad  Stephens  Construction  of  the  Law  Creating  the 
5/20  is  correct,  we  cant  get  at  thier  payment,  or  that  idea  too  Soon"  (ibid., 
CXXIII,  28304).  C.  Davenport,  of  Barnesville,  Ohio,  said:  "We  had  a  dis- 
astrous Election — the  result  Much  more  So  than  I  expected."  The  reason 
was  the  Republican  attitude  on  bonds  and  currency  (October  15,  1867, 
in  ibid.,  CXXIII,  28315).  See  also  Wm.  Stanton  to  Sherman,  in  ibid., 
CXXIII,  28330). 
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currency  they  must  now  take,  or  nothing,  as  it  will  result  in  that, 
if  they  push  the  People  to  that  last  resort.28 

The  ideas  in  this  letter  express  quite  clearly  the  attitude  of  the  illiterate, 
but  disgusted  type  of  citizen  who  accepted  Greenbackism — the  type  out  of 
which  the  cheap  money  party  received  most  of  its  converts.29 

What  financiers  thought  of  the  Ohio  debacle  can  be  gathered  from  a  letter 
penned  by  Henry  D.  Cooke  to  John  Sherman.  After  saying,  "we  have  had 
bad  news  from  the  late  Republican  State  of  Ohio,"  he  proceeded  to  analyze 
the  causes:  "With  Wade,  in  Kansas,  pandering  to  the  basest  passions  and 
prejudices — by  arraying  labor  against  Capital — with  Stevens  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  his  wild  Scheme  of  unlimited  issues  of  greenbacks — with  Butler,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, unblushingly  advocating  repudiation  of  the  National  faith,"  what 
could  be  expected?  "There  is  but  one  way  [he  continued]  to  retrieve  the 
past — Such  men  as  Butler  and  Stevens  must  be  put  down — or  driven  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  Vallandighams  and  Pendletons  of  the  Secession  Democracy;" 
radicals  must  take  "high  ground"  in  demanding  payment  of  the  debt  in  gold.30 

The  radical  setback  in  1867  heartened  those  Southerners  and  Westerners 
who  were  arguing  for  an  alliance  on  the  money  question.  The  Charleston 
Mercury,  October  29,  1867,  writing  of  the  next  Presidential  election,  recalled 
that  the  "Radical  party  is  led  by  the  owners  of  the  national  debt,"  and  per- 
ceived a  peculiar  situation  in  the  support  which  Northern  common  men  had 
been  giving  to  a  party  whose  interest  was  not  theirs  at  all. 


28  A.  Denny,  of  Eaton,  Ohio,  to  Butler,  November  31,  1867,  in  Butler  MSS. 
(Library  of  Congress).  Butler's  evil  reputation  arising  from  his  war  activi- 
ties did  not  aid  the  Greenback  cause  when  he  came  out  for  paying  the  5-20's 
in  currency.  Said  the  Illinois  Staats-Zeitung,  as  quoted  by  the  Atlantic  Daily 
Intelligencer,  October  1,  1867:  "When  a  man  is  accused  of  stealing  silver 
spoons,  he  ought  to  think  twice  before  he  tries  to  convince  the  world  that 
stealing  is  a  virtue.  General  Butler  has  been  accused,  for  the  last  five  years, 
by  the  Democrats  of  having  stolen  silver  spoons,  and  now  he  is  trying  to  prove 
that  if  stealing  is  not  exactly  a  virtue,  it  is  at  least  wise  statesmanship." 
See,  however,  Charles  F.  Hills,  of  Cincinnati,  who  wrote  to  Butler  on  Novem- 
ber 28,  1867:  "No  man  is  more  gratified  than  I  am  to  see  Symptoms  of  your 
co-operation  with  the  Democratic  Party  once  more.  I  am  anxious  to  learn 
the  policy  of  Vanderbilt,  Belmont  &  the  two  Schells  [?]  concerning  the  5.20s. 
Pendleton  is  powerful  in  the  West,  but  we  can  possibly  do  better  with  you  for 
a  Candidate,  if  the  Republicans  commit  the  Supreme  folly  of  nominating  a 
Soldier"  (Butler  MSS.)  For  Blaine's  ideas,  see  James  G.  Blaine,  "National 
Honor  in  the  Payment  of  the  National  Debt,"  in  James  G.  Blaine,  Political 
Discussions:  Legislative,  Diplomatic  and  Popular  (Norwich,  Conn.,  1887), 
pp.  77-89. 

23  For  a  similar  illiterate  letter  from  a  laboring  man  in  Tennessee  who 
pleaded  with  Johnson  to  lead  the  cheap  money  interests,  see  James  A.  Spur- 
lock,  February  28,  1868,  in  Johnson  MSS.,  CXXXIII,  19782.  "They  [laborers] 
Contend  that  they  are  not  able  to  pay  the  Bonds  off  in  Gold — That  the  Cur- 
rency is  so  much  contracted  that  they  cannot  pay  it  even  in  Currency  .  .  . 
that  the  volume  of  the  Currency  must  at  least  be  doubled  .  .  .  You  have  all 
ways  been  for  the  people  and  when  Success  is  Surely  thiers  you  had  better 
stick  to  them — Your  Chances  are  Splendid  if  you  will  lead  them  on  that 
iSSUe — Be  friend  the  people  in  distress  and  they  will  Not  be  forgetful." 

30  October  12,  1867,  in  Sherman  MSS.,  CXXIII,  28298. 
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The  agriculturalists  of  the  North  and  West  [it  went  on]  have 
hitherto  been  strong  Republicans.  These  men  have  now  begun  to 
wake  from  their  slumber,  and  to  perceive  the  great  injustice  of 
being  compelled  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  a  great  war  which  has 
impoverished  them,  while  those  whom  it  has  made  wealthy  bear  no 
part  of  the  burden.  The  determination  to  submit  to  this  wrong  no 
longer  has  been  plainly  expressed  in  the  recent  elections  at  the 
West  .  .  .  the  national  debt  was  a  question  on  which  candidates 
took  their  positions  pro  and  con,  and  those  in  favour  of  taxing  the 
government  bonds  were  elected.  The  Radicals  understand  this 
language,  and  they  now  boldly  declare  that  they  will  hoid  their 
power  by  a  Congressional  majority,  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of 
members  elected  by  negroized  Southern  States. 

The  Conservatives  of  the  North,  and  the  white  people  of  the 
South,  are  thrown  into  one  party  by  a  similarity  of  interest.  The 
Conservatives  of  the  North  do  not  wish  to  pay  an  unjust  share  of 
the  national  debt  and  are  therefore  opposed  to  negro  suffrage  at 
the  South,  by  which  their  opponents  wish  to  force  it  upon  them. 
The  white  people  of  the  South  are  opposed  to  Negro  suffrage  on 
account  of  its  social  effect,  and  as  they  own  nothing  of  the  debt, 
of  course  it  is  to  their  interest  that  it  should  be  taxed. 

This  then  was  the  Democratic  scheme:  weld  a  combination  together  so  that 
the  West  could  get  financial  relief  and  the  South  could  get  free  of  negro  rule. 
In  view  of  the  hatred  which  most  Westerners  had  for  those  whom  they  so 
recently  had  been  calling  rebels,  and  considering  the  strategic  power  which 
the  radicals  already  had  in  Congress,  could  it  be  made  to  work?  Even  more 
important,  was  there  the  leader  for  whom  the  Norfolk  Day-Book  hoped? 

What  of  George  H.  Pendleton,  who  was  the  best-known  leader  of  Green- 
backism?  This  was  his  very  difficulty;  he  was  too  well-known  and  too  much 
connected,  justly  or  not,  with  Copperheadism.  For  example,  it  did  him  no 
good  that  one  of  his  supporters,  Jesse  D.  Bright  (whose  war  record  also 
smelled  to  high  heaven  in  radical  nostrils),  as  President  of  the  State  Demo- 
cratic Convention  of  Kentucky,  said  of  Pendleton: 

He  was  opposed  to  the  war  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.     In 

Congress  he  denied  the  power  of  the  Government  to  declare  war 

against  a  sovereign  State.     He  denied  the  power  of  the   Federal 

Government  to  issue  paper  money  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  people 

of  the  Southern  States.     He  never  intended  to  vote  to  pay  a  dollar 

of  the  principal  of  the  debt.     He  was  opposed  to  paying  a  dollar  of 

the  national  debt  in  coin.     He  would,  if  Democrats  so  thought,  vote 

to  pay  the  debt  in  paper,  and  then  let  the  paper  take  care  of  itself. 

Such  a  defense  of  Pendleton  provided  Forney  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  with 

a  wonderful  chance  to  point  out  morals.31     Likewise,  it  gave  to  Horace  Greeley 

an  excuse  to  nominate  Pendleton  as  the  coming  man  of  the  Democratic  party, 

because  he  represented  all  the  sham,  secessionism,   and  repudiation  in  that 

party.32     Clearly  Pendleton  would  not  do. 

What  of  Andrew  Johnson,  who  was  both  Southerner  and  Union  Democrat? 
Did  Johnson  see  the  opportunity?  In  his  first  annual  message  of  December  4, 
1865,  Johnson  had  said  nothing,  relative  to  finances,  with  which  radicals  could 
cavil.     He  recommended  quick  reduction  of  the  debt,  speedy  resumption   of 


31  March  6,  1868. 

32  New  York  Tribune,  November  8,  1867. 
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specie  payments,  redemption  of  greenbacks,  retrenchment  and  economy.  He 
added  that  the  debt  was  safe,  although  luxuries  should  be  heavily  taxed  so 
that  the  rich  would  pay  their  proper  share.33  His  next  annual  message,  1866, 
devoted  as  it  was  to  a  defense  of  executive  restoration  of  the  States,  said  little 
about  debt  or  money.  That  he  was  informed  of  the  issues  by  1867  is  clear 
from  many  letters  which  were  written  to  him.  For  instance,  a  correspondent 
in  New  York  explained  the  situation  as  follows: 

Bondholders  advocate  a  speedy  return  to  specie  payments 
because  they  have  no  other  interest  than  to  advance  the  value  of 
their  property.  The  parties  who  advocate  the  payment  of  5 /20s  in 
legal  tenders  and  an  expansion  of  the  currency  are  rapidly  gaining 
ground  for  the  reason  that  it  is  believed  if  we  have  more  currency, 
speculation  and  trade  will  be  revived  and  carried  on  as  it  was  dur- 
ing the  war — This  will  not  help  the  Bond  Holders  but  it  will  no 
doubt  afford  opportunities  to  the  people  of  Limited  means  to  obtain 
more  money  than  they  could  expect  to  do  under  the  pressure  of  a 
return  to  specie  payments.  The  latter  class  are  I  think  in  the 
majority  or  soon  will  be — [.J34 

Johnson  received  this,  and  similar  letters,  just  as  he  was  preparing  his 
annual  message  to  Congress  for  December  3,  1867.  They  probably  had  some 
influence  on  his  financial  recommendations;  but  more  seems  to  have  come  from 
a  communication  written  by  his  close  Ohio  adviser,  Thomas  Ewing,  who  was 
General  W.  T.  Sherman's  father-in-law  and  who  had  been  in  several  Whig 
Cabinets  before  the  War.  Ewing,  who  frequently  sent  advice  to  Johnson, 
enclosed  a  rough  draft  of  what  he  thought  should  be  said  in  the  financial  part 
of  the  message.  He  recommended  a  system  "which  will  be  alike  just  to  the 
debtor  and  creditor — to  the  National  bond  holders  and  the  people  who  are 
charged  with  the  payment;"  he  did  not  favor  hasty  resumption  because  "we 
should  thereby  take  from  the  people  and  give  over  to  the  bondholders,  who 
hold  $1,500,000  (The  sum  is  not  accurate)  of  our  bonds  forty  per  cent  of  the 
whole  amount  or  $600,000,000  more  than  they  are  entitled  to  by  their  con- 
tracts;" and  he  warned:  "It  were  vain  to  contend  that  the  United  States 
whose  bonds  were  purchased  below  par  or  with  a  depreciated  currency  is 
bound  to  redeem  them  in  coin,  where  there  is  no  express  contract  to  that  effect 
— A  Government  is  bound  by  rules  of  honor  as  an  individual,  no  higher,  no 
less."35 

That  Johnson  lifted  from  Ewing  most  of  his  ideas,  if  not  his  words,  as 


33  James  D.  Richardson,  A  Compilation  of  the  Messages  and  Papers  of  the 
Presidents  1789-1897,  ten  volumes  (Washington,  1897)  VI,  364-66. 

34  F.  Smith  to  Johnson,  November  30,  1867,  in  Johnson  MSS.,  CXXV,  18060. 
See  also  the  merchant  of  New  York  who  sent  to  the  President  a  plan  to  pay  off 
the  debt  in  five  years  by  means  of  a  heavy  graduated  tax  on  incomes  between 
$5,000  and  $1,000,000.  He  reminded  Johnson  that  the  money  spent  to  win  the 
War  went  to  contractors  who  overcharged  the  Government  by  at  least  fourteen 
millions  of  dollars.  "This  money  is  still  in  their  hands  and  has  been  the 
means  of  creating  during  and  since  the  war  thousands  of  rich  capitalists,  who 
have  now  a  yearly  income  of  from  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  to  One  hundred 
Thousand  Dollars  and  upwards,  upon  which  they  only  pay  a  tax  of  one  per 
cent"  (Wm.  Radde  [?]  to  Johnson,  September  18,  1867,  in  ibid.,  CXXI, 
17076  ff.). 

36  Ewing  to  Johnson,  November  29,  1867,  in  Johnson  MSS.,  CXXV,  18012  ff. 
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expressed  in  his  third  annual  message,  seems  evident  by  a  comparison  of  the 
two  versions.  After  saying  that  gold  and  paper  should  be  of  equal  value, 
he  went  on: 

By  the  operation  of  our  present  system  of  finance  .  .  .  the 
metallic  currency,  when  collected,  is  reserved  only  for  one  class  of 
Government  creditors,  who,  holding  its  bonds,  semiannually  receive 
their  interest  in  coin  from  the  National  Treasury.  They  are  thus 
made  to  occupy  an  invidious  position,  which  may  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  arguments  of  those  who  would  bring  into  disrepute 
the  obligations  of  the  nation  .  .  .  while  it  [the  Government]  acts 
with  fidelity  toward  the  bondholder  who  loaned  his  money  that  the 
integrity  of  the  Union  might  be  preserved,  it  should  at  the  same 
time  observe  good  faith  with  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  who, 
having  rescued  the  Union  from  the  perils  of  rebellion,  now  bear  the 
burdens  of  taxation,  that  the  Government  may  be  able  to  fulfill  its 
engagements  .  .  .  Equal  and  exact  justice  requires  that  all  the 
creditors  of  the  Government  should  be  paid  in  a  currency  possess- 
ing a  uniform  value.36 

While  the  President  did  not  mention  paying  the  debt  in  greenbacks,  the 
import  of  what  he  said  about  paying  the  debt  in  a  uniform  currency,  coupled 
with  the  reference  to  the  invidious  position  of  the  bondholders,  could  not 
escape  radical  eyes.  If  this  meant  that  Johnson  was  flirting  with  the  Ohio 
Idea,  he  must  be  stopped  and  stopped  at  once.  To  Republicans,  their  duty 
was  plainly  outlined.  They  must  attack  the  Greenback  heresy  with  ridicule, 
sarcasm  and  half-truth;  moreover  they  must  attack  Johnson  (perhaps  with 
impeachment)  and  hasten  the  reconstruction  of  the  South  so  as  to  have  a 
solid  block  of  radical  votes  to  save  the  public  debt. 

In  performance  of  the  first  duty,  the  big  guns  of  the  Republican  press 
were  brought  out  to  crush  the  charges  made  by  the  cheap-money  men.  The 
New  York  Post  did  its  bit  by  making  an  investigation  which  showed  (to  its 
satisfaction,  at  least)  that  the  bonds  were  not  held  by  capitalists,  but  by 
insurance  companies,  trusts,  savings  banks  and  other  institutions  in  which 
the  common  people  were  interested.  It  found  that  the  savings  banks  of  New 
York  held  forty-nine  million  dollars  worth  of  bonds  and  that  they  had  488,501 
depositors,  most  of  whom  were  domestics,  laborers,  seamstresses,  clerks,  tail- 
ors, waiters,  and  cartmen,  in  the  order  named.  Were  these  the  aristocratic 
bondholders?,  it  asked  triumphantly.37  The  New  York  Nation  maintained 
that  since  the  people  had  invested  their  savings  to  a  great  extent  in  national 
bonds,  Butler,  Pendleton  and  A.  G.  Thurman  were  trying  to  impose  upon  the 
very  class  whom  they  claimed  to  be  defending.38  Furthermore,  it  charged  the 
Westerners  with  being  ignorant  and  vicious: 

The  whole  inflation  theory  is  a  mischievous  delusion,  based  upon 
popular  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  money  and  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  banking.  Let  the  West — our  brave,  sturdy,  self-reliant 
West — cast  aside  such  vain  chimeras;  let  it  recognize  the  truth  .  .  . 


"  Richardson,  op.  cit.,  VI,  572-73. 

73  Clipped  by  National  Intelligencer,   May  9,   1868   and   Chicago   Tribune, 
March  27,  1868. 

38  "Who  Are  the  Bondholders?"  in  Nation,  VI,  104. 
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that  the  only  honest  and  profitable  course  is  to  sell  its  products  at 
the  market  price,  to  pay  its  debts  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  stop 
all  gambling  speculation.39 

As  the  Chicago  Tribune,  February  29,  1868,  saw  it  there  were  four  kinds 
of  tamperers  with  the  public  credit.  (1)  Out-and-outers,  such  as  General 
James  W.  Singleton,  who,  in  his  paper,  the  Repudiator,  wished  to  abolish  the 
entire  bonded  debt.  (2)  Pendletonites,  who  would  cancel  the  debt  by  issuing 
two  billions  of  shin-plasters,  whose  redemption  would  be  left  to  the  same 
financial  fate  as  assignats  and  continental  currency.  (3)  Butlerites,  who 
would  cancel  the  bonded  debt  with  existing  greenbacks.  (4)  Refunders,  led 
by  Sherman,  who  would  ask  owners  to  surrender  their  6%  bonds  for  5%  ones, 
or  else  take  irredeemable  paper.40 

The  Tribune  was  somewhat  less  than  fair  in  its  statement  of  what  Pendle- 
ton wished,  especially  when  it  called  the  greenbacks  "shin-plasters."41  One  of 
its  readers,  Winifred  Lester,  of  South  Bend,  called  its  hand  in  the  following 
words: 

Don't  disgust  decent  men  by  this  rigamarole  about  repudiation, 
when  no  body  wants  to  repudiate.  State  the  difference  fairly.  Say 
that  you  and  others  like  you,  who  hold  bonds,  desire  specie  for 
them,  while  at  the  same  time  you  may,  can,  and  do  compel  your 
servant  girl  and  wood  sawyer  to  receive  depreciated  greenbacks  for 
their  services.  You  may  destroy  the  Republican  party,  but  you 
cannot  make  sensible  men  believe  that  one  kind  of  currency  is  good 
enough  for  poor  people,  while  bond  holders  are  entitled  to  a  better.42 

Later  Lester  came  back  with  more  by  giving  an  example,  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, of  the  injustices  in  the  present  monetary  set-up.  In  1861  he  entered 
the  army  as  a  captain,  converting  his  fortune  into  $6,000  of  securities  which 
he  lent  to  a  dealer  in  army  horses.  This  dealer  in  two  years  made  $100,000 
which  he  invested  in  Government  bonds  upon  which  he  was  getting  interest 
in  gold.  The  loan  of  $6,000  was  paid  back  in  greenbacks  when  gold  was  280. 
Instead  of  receiving  $6,000  Lester  got  $2,143.85,  and  had  to  pay  taxes  while 
in  the  army.     The  horse-dealer,  however,  made  $10,000  on  the  loan.43 

The  Tribune  was  also  unfair  to  Sherman  when  it  said  his  scheme  was  less 
respectable  than  Butler's.  Sherman's  plan  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
radical  to  work  out  a  fair  compromise  on  the  basis  of  law.  His  excuse  for 
being  willing,  under  the  conditions  above  stated,  to  pay  the  5-20's  in  green- 


39  "Inflation  and  the  West,"  in  ibid.,  VI,  187;  see  also,  "West  and  East- 
Debtor  and  Creditor,"  VI,  225. 

40  See  New  York  World,  February  11,  1868,  for  a  similar  listing  of  the 
various  monetary  schemes.  The  Wo?-ld,  although  Democratic,  was  anti-green- 
back and  anti-inflationist;  it  denied  that  Pendleton  was  an  inflationist  (Feb- 
ruary 1,  5,  and  18,  1868). 

41  A  fair  statement  of  Pendletonism  would  be  that  it  was  a  plan  to  transfer 
the  interest-bearing  debt  to  non-interest-bearing  debt.  The  validity  of  the 
debt  would  not  really  have  been  changed,  but  bondholders  would  have  suffered 
in  two  ways;  their  interest  would  be  abolished  and  their  principal  decreased 
down  to  the  current  value  of  greenbacks.  In  the  summer  of  1867  it  required 
140  legal  tender  dollars  to  buy  100  gold  dollars. 

42  January  17,  1868. 

43  February  21,  1868. 
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backs  was  that  both  acts  (to  create  greenbacks  and  to  borrow  money  by  selling 
the  5-20's)  had  been  passed  at  the  same  time  and  were  really  one  law.  In  a 
speech  at  Cincinnati,  he  said  he  felt  that  the  interest  must  be  paid  in  gold, 
but  the  principal  might  be  paid  in  greenbacks.  His  justification  for  this 
interpretation  was  a  clause  in  the  legal  tender  law  which  read:  "That  the 
notes  shall  be  lawful  money,  and  legal  tenders  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public 
and  private,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the  public  debt."44  After 
all,  the  legal  basis  of  the  question  of  paying  the  5-20's  was,  as  the  New 
York  Nation  said,  very  vague.  It  felt  that  the  spirit  of  the  contract  must  be 
appealed  to,  and  not  the  letter;  therefore  it  would  be  a  gross  breach  of  faith 
not  to  pay  in  gold.45 

Whether  Sherman's  interpretations  were  right  or  wrong,  he  at  once  felt 
the  pressure  of  the  moneyed  interests,  and  was  forced  into  line.  A  letter  to 
him  from  Jay  Cooke  shows  clearly  the  control  which  finance  exerted  over  the 
Republican  party,  even  when  the  sin  was  as  minute  as  was  Sherman's.  The 
lecture  read  as  follows: 

In  common  with  at  least  the  whole  body  of  this  community 
[Philadelphia],  and,  I  think,  in  common  with  the  whole  body  of 
business  men  in  the  country,  the  holders  of  bonds,  stockholders 
in  banks  &c.  I  have  felt  that  this  agitation  of  the  payment  of  our 
5-20's  in  anything  but  gold  was  wrong  and  would  prove  a  great 
injury  to  those  who  advocate  it  as  well  as  to  our  financial  interests 
in  general  [.] 

I  am  led  to  write  you,  at  this  time,  in  consequence  of  your  last 
speech  having  created,  in  the  minds  of  our  business  citizens,  a  uni- 
versal feeling  of  sorrow,  that  our  standing  so  high  and  of  whom 
they  expected  so  much  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit  & 
faith  has  seemingly  joined  hands  with  the  Pendletonites  or  at  least 
have  gone  very  far  towards  admitting  a  violation  of  the  plighted 
faith  of  the  nation;  or,  rather,  the  placing  a  construction  upon  the 
terms  upon  which  the  5-20  loan  was  issued,  so  entirely  contrary  to 
what  we  all  believe  to  be  true  and  righteous  &  legal. 

Cooke  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  never  thought  the  scheme  would  gain 
any  headway,  and  then  gave  what  he  considered  to  be  proofs  that  the  5-20's 
were  to  be  paid  in  gold:  first,  nothing  was  said  to  the  contrary  in  the  law, 
and  furthermore,  payment  in  gold  was  the  accepted  custom  of  all  nations; 
second,  when  Thaddeus  Stevens,  during  the  Congressional  debates  on  the  5-20 
loan,  had  said  the  bonds  were  to  be  paid  in  currency,  he  was  scouted  and 
condemned;  third,  every  secretary  around  the  Treasury  said  the  bonds  were 
to  be  paid  in  gold;  and  finally,  agents  and  sub-agents  had  published  state- 
ments, while  selling  the  bonds,  that  they  were  to  be  redeemed  at  full  value. 
He  ended  with  a  statement  which  Sherman  undoubtedl  took  to  heart:  "I 
leave  this  whole  matter  in  your  hands.     If  you  will  take  my  advice  you  will 


44  Quoted  by  Louisville  Journal,  October  5,  1867.  For  a  discussion  of 
Sherman's  financial  ideas,  see  Jeanette  P.  Nichols,  "John  Sherman:  A  Study 
in  Inflation,"  in  The  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  XXI  (Sept.,  1934) 
181-95. 

45  October  10,  1867.  For  further  on  this  journal's  attitude,  see  September 
5,  1867. 
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at  once  range  yourself  upon  the  side  of  those  who  desire  to  maintain  the 
implied  faith  of  the  nation."46 

In  another  communication  Cooke  enclosed  an  article  from  a  Sandusky 
(Ohio)  paper  and  asked  the  question:  "Is  there  no  law  that  will  squelch  an 
organ  with  such  a  name  as  the  'Repudiator'  openly  laboring  in  the  interests 
of  rebels?"  Cooke  admitted  he  was  worried  over  the  outcome  when,  as  he 
mentioned,  the  Ohio  Republican  Convention  resolved  in  favor  of  paying  the 
5-20's  in  greenbacks.  The  Pennsylvania  Democratic  Convention  had  done  like- 
wise.47 A  few  months  later,  Cooke's  brother,  Henry,  wrote  to  Sherman  a 
cryptic  sentence:    "We  took  $10,000  of  the  Insurance  Stock  for  you."48 

Sherman  was  not  the  only  one  who  heard  from  his  masters.  William 
Endicott,  Jr.,  of  Boston  sent  to  Sumner  a  long  letter  persuading  him  to  raise 
his  voice  against  Sherman's  "twaddle,"  and  added:  "Your  constituents  are 
Sound  upon  all  these  [financial]  questions."49 

Naturally  the  radicals  did  not  neglect  the  veterans.  For  instance,  Senator 
Oliver  P.  Morton  of  Indiana  gave  a  speech  entitled,  "The  Issues  of  1868,"  to 
the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Union  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  issues,  as  they 
were  outlined  by  the  Senator,  were  mostly  financial;  if  the  Democrats  won, 
the  following  evils  would  ensue:  (1)  the  debt  and  currency  would  be  endan- 
gered; (2)  the  rebels  would  return  to  Congress;  (3)  slaves  would  be  paid 
for;  (4)  the  Confederate  debt  would  be  assumed;  and  (5)  pensions  would  be 
paid  to  rebel  soldiers  and  to  their  widows.60 

Still  another  part  of  the  radical  program,  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
Johnson's  organ,  was  as  follows : 

A  small  combination  of  moneyed  aristocrats  and  trading  mono- 
polists has  been  formed  in  New  York  to  aid  the  election  of  the 
Radical  candidate,  with  a  condition  of  control  over  the  Treasury, 
and  distribution  of  the  spoils  in  event  of  success.  Ten  States  are 
to  be  reconstructed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  for  this  purpose  .  .  . 
No  pains  will  be  spared,  and  no  means,  however  desperate,  will  be 
left  unemployed  to  carry  the  election,  for  defeat  involves  the  utter 
ruin  and  extinction  of  a  [the  Republican]  party  .  .  .51 

One  "desperate"  way  to  insure  success  had  already  been  tinkered  with  for 
a  year.  This  was  the  threat  of  impeachment,  or  if  that  failed,  actual  im- 
peachment of  President  Johnson.  While  military  reconstruction  was  proceed- 
ing, all  radicals  feared  that  the  President  would  use  his  executive  and  military 
powers  to  so  delay  and/or  destroy  reconstruction  that  the  South  might  not 
be  ready  in  the  fall  of  1868  to  vote  for  a  Republican  candidate;  furthermore, 
Johnson  might  become  the  leader  of  a  soft-money  party  if  he  succeeded  in 
defeating  radical  schemes.  The  thing  to  do,  then,  was  to  threaten  him  with 
impeachment  under  the  hope  that  warnings  might  suffice.  Congressman  J.  M. 
Ashley  of  Ohio  offered  such  a  resolution  on  January  7,  1867.     The  spectre  of 


46  Cooke  to  Sherman,  March  2,  1868,  in  Sherman  MSS.,  CXXV,  28918. 

47  Same  to  same,  no  date,  in  ibid.,  CXXV,  28938. 

48  Henry  Cooke  to  Sherman,  August  4,  1868,  in  ibid.,  CXXVI,  28974. 

49  Endicott  to  Sumner,  February  29,  1868,  in  Sumner  MSS.,  LXXXIV,  166 
(Widener  Library). 

60  Clipping  in  Johnson  MSS.,  dated  December  31,  1867. 

61  National  Intelligencer,  February  21,  1868. 
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a  cat-and-dog  fight  over  impeachment  did  not  sit  well  upon  business  interests, 
however,  much  as  they  might  dislike  Johnson's  ideas.  The  New  York  Times, 
as  early  as  January  23,  1867,  was  speaking  about  the  dangers  to  business  in 
case  of  a  trial  to  remove  the  President.  "It  is  notorious  ...  [it  said]  that 
extreme  sensitiveness  exists,  and  that  the  slightness  of  the  rise  in  gold,  and 
the  steadiness  in  the  rates  of  Government  securities,  is  attributable  to  the 
prevalent  disbelief  in  the  reality  of  Mr.  ASHLEY'S  [impeachment]  scheme." 
The  Republican  Boston  Traveller  smelled  a  rat:  "It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
many  of  the  remarks  in  relation  to  the  proposed  impeachment  of  the  President 
have  their  origin  with  persons  who  are  interested  in  getting  up  a  panic  in  the 
gold  market."52  The  Charleston  Mercury  (of  less  value  as  an  authority,  be- 
cause it  was  critical  of  radicalism)  tried  to  show  that  the  capitalists  of  the 
North  were  putting  the  brakes  on  the  radicals  because  impeachment  might 
start  financial  troubles  which  would  end  in  a  social  convulsion;  moreover 
foreign  bonds,  thrown  upon  the  market,  would  cause  a  panic.53  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  wrote :  "The  decided  opposition  of  the  entire  mone- 
tary interests  was  not  expected  by  the  authors  of  the  scheme,  and  they  seem 
to  be  much  shaken  in  their  purpose."54  The  Boston  Post,  a  Democratic  paper, 
suggested  that  business  interests  hasten  to  bring  pressure  upon  Congress  in 
order  to  have  the  movement  stopped  before  financial  stability  was  endan- 
gered.55 Whether  business  interests  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter  or 
not,  Ashley's  motion  to  impeach  died. 

Impeachment  talk  did  not  revive  in  any  important  way  until  the  next  fall, 
after  Johnson's  attitude  of  opposition  to  reconstruction  had  become  clear  to 
all.  Even  then  business  men  did  not  want  it,  if  the  evidence  of  some  of 
Johnson's  correspondents  can  be  accepted.  One  of  his  Detroit  informants 
said :  "The  only  advocate  of  impeachment  about  here  is  Sen.  Z.  Chandler,  who 
may  be  seen  at  all  hours  of  the  day  running  after  men  in  the  streets,  and 
exhorting  them  in  the  most  fervent  manner;  he  is  listened  to  only  to  be 
laughed  at.  Capitalists  and  solid  men  have  so  much  to  lose,  and  nothing  to 
gain,  by  a  revolution  that  they  are  determined  to  prevent  one."56  Another 
writer,  from  the  capital,  informed  the  President: 

...  all  of  the  great  Northern  capitalists  are  afraid  of  the  con- 
sequences of  impeachment.  To  use  the  words  of  one  of  them, — 
"The  President  might  be  crushed,  but  the  finances  and  the  country 
would  go  to  ruin  [".] 

Chase  is  actively  making  personal  appeals  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  against  impeachment,  and  the  moneyed  men  allud- 


52  January  29,  1867. 

53  February  4,  1867.  "Hermes,"  the  same  paper's  correspondent  at  Wash- 
ington, said  on  January  11,  1867:  "You  can  never  tell  with  certainty  what  the 
Radicals  are  after  until  you  come  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  Wall-street. 
What  appears  to  be  a  determination  to  upset  the  President,  overthrow  the 
Government  and  play  the  deuce  generally,  turns  out  to  be  a  trick  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bulling  gold.  It  has  gone  up  three  per  cent,  already.  Legislation 
now-a-days  is  speculation." 

54  Clipped  by  Charleston  Mercury,  February  19,  1867. 

55  February  27,  1867. 

66  Wm.  Thorpe  to  Johnson,  September  25,  1867,  in  Johnson  MSS.,  CXXI, 
17152  ff. 
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ed  to  are  doing  all  they  can  to  the  same  end.     Their  radicalism  is 
a  good  deal  modified  by  their  pecuniary  safety.     5/20S  at  40  cents 
on  the  dollar  are  strong  reasons  for  preserving  the  Constitutional 
Powers  of  the  President,  whether  reason  and  law  are  or  not.57 
So,  also,  a  report  from   Cleveland :    "The  Impeachment  question  is   scarcely 
thought  of  now.     The  Chase,  Grant  and  Colfax  men  fear  it  will  promote  the 
interests  of  Wade;  the  wealthy  Republicans  fear  to  have  their  property  de- 
preciated;   and    the    moderate    men    believe    that    that    step    will    result    in 
anarchy."58 

Later,  when  Johnson  seemed  to  be  willing  to  test  his  powers  to  dismiss 
Cabinet  members,  and  when  therefore  Congressional  radicals  proceeded  to 
impeach  him,  some  business  interests  tried  to  call  a  halt  to  the  fight.  The 
President  heard  from  New  York  City,  in  the  person  of  H.  Van  Dyck,  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  who  cautioned  both  Johnson  and  Congress  as 
follows : 

The  financial  interests  of  the  country  can  Scarcely  fail  to  be 
affected  by  the  violent  proceedings  in  Congress,  and  as  Government 
Securities  are  Steadily  declining  in  this  Market,  it  is  to  be  appre- 
hended that  the  foreign  holders  will  take  alarm  at  the  gravity  of 
the  Situation,  and  precipitate  their  bonds  upon  us,  thus  calling  for 
an  unusual  exportation  of  them  .  .  .  No  one  can  venture  to  predict 
the  Consequences  that  would  flow  from  a  violent  Shock  to  the  public 
Credit  at  this  time,  as  the  whole  financial  operations  of  the  Coun- 
try, connected  with  Corporations,  are  based  upon  government  Se- 
curities ...  So  large  a  proportion  of  the  deposits  in  Savings  Banks 
are  invested  in  U.  S.  Bonds,  that  any  Serious  decline  in  the  Value 
of  the  latter  would  be  likely  to  alarm  that  most  Sensitive  Class  of 
Citizens  whose  Small  earnings  would  be  placed  at  hazard,  and  thus 
a  panic  might  be  easily  engendered  that  would  carry  financial 
ruin  throughout  the  Country.  The  authors  of  Such  a  Calamity 
would  have  reason  to  Call  upon  the  "rocks  to  Cover  them"  from  the 
wrath  of  an  indignant  and  outraged  Community/'8 
Edward  Atkinson,  a  frequent  writer  to  Sumner,  also  tried  to  dampen  the 
latter's  ardor  for  impeachment,  by  using  the  strange  argument  that  business 
men  feared  the  financial  heresies  of  Ben  Wade,  instead  of  those  of  Johnson: 

It  now  seems  probable  that  he  [Wade]  may  become  President. 
The  one  irreparable  injury  which  I  think  the  Executive  Can  do, 
and  almost  the  only  one,  is  to  tamper  with  the  currency  and  com- 
mit the  country  to  disguised  repudiation.  Upon  this  question 
Johnson  has  been  right  and  Mr.  Wade  is  suspected  of  being  wrong. 
Should  Such  be  the  truth,  I  should  regard  the  removal  of  Johnson 
a  great  misfortune  in  its  ultimate  effect,  while  admitting  that  it 
appears  to  be  a  necessity  ...  I  believe  that  personal  and  equal 
rights  will  be  ultimately  Secured  even  if  Johnson  is  maintained  in 
office  but  a  wrong  Step  in  the  fiscal  legislation  at  the  present  time 
might  Strike  a  fatal  blow  to  our  honor  and  our  credit.00 

A  few  days  later  Atkinson  added:    "We  business  men  seek  stability  by  avoid- 


57  T.  W.  Egan  to  Johnson,  October  7,  1867,  in  ibid.,  CXXII,  17314. 

58  Wm.  Thorpe  to  Johnson,  October  7,  1867,  in  ibid.,  CXXII,  17343. 

59  February  29,  1868,  in  ibid.,  CXXXIII,  19799. 

60  February  25,  1868,  in  Sumner  MSS.,  LXXXIV,  154. 
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ing  the  changes  which  the  Statesman  sees  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  stabil- 
ity may  be  a  reality.'*51 

How  much,  if  any,  effect  business  pressure  might  have  had  upon  the  Sen- 
ate, is  impossible  to  state,  but  Johnson  was  not  removed.  The  radical  defeat, 
however,  did  not  make  Republican  hopes  any  the  less  sanguine.  No  doubt 
the  advertisement  which  the  radical  cause  received  by  means  of  the  impeach- 
ment trial  actually  furthered  Republican  expectations  of  victory.  At  all 
events,  Johnson's  removal  was  not  needed,  for,  by  the  time  the  national  party 
conventions  were  meeting  in  the  summer  of  1868,  reconstruction  had  gone  far 
enough  that  the  radicals  could  count  on  a  large  block  of  electoral  votes  from 
the  South.  The  fact  that  radical  schemes  were  rapidly  coming  to  fruition,  in 
spite  of  the  impeachment  set-back,  is  evidenced  by  the  ratification  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  (as  a  condition-precedent)  by  six  Southern  States. 
The  South,  by  ratification,  made  the  necessary  three-fourths  of  the  States,  and 
finished  the  forging  of  its  own  chains.  Promulgation  of  the  Amendment, 
whose  fourth  section  constitutionalized  the  validity  of  the  public  debt,  made 
bondholders  feel  immensely  safer. 

Johnson,  reduced  to  the  impotence  of  a  "Venetion  Doge,"62  was  a  minor 
factor  in  the  campaign  of  1868.  He  had  a  group  of  workers  at  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention,63  but  Horatio  Seymour  was  selected  because  of  his  safe 
views  on  money.  The  President  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  placed  before 
the  Convention  unless  there  was  "a  call  so  general  and  unequivocal"  it  could 
not  be  ignored.64  Pendleton's  Ohio  Idea  was,  however,  included  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  with  the  hope  that  Seymour's  conservatism  would  overshadow 
it.  The  National  Labor  Union,  which  wanted  Johnson  to  come  out  on  the 
financial  question,  did  not  succeed  in  its  pressure.85  The  President,  isolated 
during  the  rest  of  his  term,  did  not  take  part  in  the  campaign,  although  he 
telegraphed  Seymour,  on  October  22,  1868,  pleading  with  him  to  "speak  with 
an  inspired  tongue"  against  the  corrupt  use  of  "the  people's  treasures."66 

In  his  fourth  annual  message,  December  9,  1868,  Johnson  came  out  rather 
plainly  for  monetary  justice,  but  his  words  had  no  political  effect  at  that  late 
date.  After  recommending  the  speedy  payment  of  the  debt,  he  said:  "This 
vast  debt,  if  permitted  to  become  permanent  and  increasing,  must  eventually 
be  gathered  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  enable  them  to  exert  a  dangerous 
and  controlling  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  Government.  The  borrowers  would 
become  servants  of  the  lenders,  the  lenders  master  of  the  people."  After 
freeing  four  million  blacks,  should  the  Government  place  forty  million  whites 
in  financial   slavery?     He  maintained   that  bondholders,   having   already   re- 


61  February  29,  1868,  in  ibid.,  163. 

62  Boston  Traveller,  January  8,  1868. 

63  See  Philo  Durfee  to  Johnson,  July  9,   1868,  in  Johnson   MSS.,   CXLII, 
21753. 

64  Manuscript  draft  of  a  paper  by  Johnson,   refusing  to   have   his   name 
placed  in  nomination,  in  ibid.,  CXLI,  21613. 

65  Horace  H.  Day  to  Johnson,  September  7,  1868,  in  ibid.,  CXLV,  22552; 
ibid.,  22556. 

66  October  22,  1868,  in  Telegram  Book,  p.  31,  Johnson  MSS. 
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ceived  more  than  their  original  investment,  should  be  satisfied  to  permit  the 
use  of  their  interest  of  67c  for  the  payment  of  the  principal.  The  debt  could 
be  paid  in  about  seventeen  years.67 

Republican  success  in  the  fall  of  1868,  through  the  election  of  Grant,  in- 
dicated that  the  bondholders  had  won  their  victory,  not  only  over  the  regular 
Democrats  (under  Seymour),  but  also  over  Johnson  and  Pendleton.  No 
sooner  was  Grant  in  power  than  Congress,  in  special  session,  enacted  on 
March  18,  1869,  a  resolution  pledging  the  payment  of  bonds  in  gold. 

The  first  thrust  to  ally  South  and  West  into  a  cheap-money  combination 
had  failed.  Greenbackism  was  not  killed,  but  its  defeat  in  the  late  sixties 
adversely  affected  its  entire  future  history. 


ST  Richardson,  op,  tit.,  VI,  677-78. 
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